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SEVENTH  AXXUAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 


FACTORY    INSPECTORS. 


.  STATE  OF  XEW  YORK  : 


E  OF  Factory  Inspectors,  ) 
LUANY,  January^  1893.        ) 


To  Hon.  William  Sulzer, 

Speaker  of  the  Assemhly  : 

,In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  409  of  the  Laws 
of  1886,  as  amended,  the  seventh  annual  report  of  the  Factorj'- 
Inspectors  is  herewith  respectfully  submitted  to  the  Legislature. 

Very  truly  yours. 

JAMES  CONNOLLY, 
John  Franey,  Factory  Inspector. 

Assistant  Factory  Inspector. 


ROSTER  OF  INSPECTORS. 


JAMES  CONNOLLY,  Factory  Inspector Capitol,  Albany. 

JOHN  FRANEY,  Assistant Capitol,  Albany. 

Deputies, 

John  Jordan First  District, 

Room  14,  Clinton  Hall,  Astor  Place,  New  York. 

Gboboe  a.  McKay • Secotid  District. 

Room  14,  Clinton  Hall,  Astor  Place,  New  York. 

Hiram  Blanchard Third  District, 

No.  718  John  street,  Peekskill. 

James  P.  Hooley Fourth  District, 

No.  508  Fulton  street,  Troy. 

Leonard  Drake Fifth  District, 

No.  507  Bleecker  street,  Utica. 

Johnson  Beers Sixth  District, 

No.  317  East  Water  street,  Elmira. 

Dennis  C.  Sullitan Seventh  District. 

No.  50  Mvrtle  street,  Rochester. 

Francis  U.  Coe Eighth  District, 

No.  92  Nineteenth  street,  Buffalo. 

Women  Inspectors,* 

Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Carroll Room  14,  Clinton  Hall,  Astor  Place,  New  York. 

[ias  Margaret  Finn 
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Mrs.  Sophia  Rauch 

Mtb.  Louisa  Cuthell 

Mtb.  Katb  Hall 

MisB  Electa  R.  Lockwood  . . 

Miss  Mary  Donnelly 

Miss  Bertha  L.  Aschoff Albany. 

*NoTX.— Mrs.  CarroU  has  been  employed  in  the  first  district;  Miss  Finn,  Mrs.  Ranch,  Mrs. 
HaH,  Miss  Donnelly  and  Mrs.  Cuthell  in  the  second  district;  Miss  Lockwood  in  the  third 
district;  Miss  Aschoff  in  the  fotirth  district. 
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FACTORY  INSPECTION   DISTRICTS. 


First  District. 

[*6,115  manufacturing  establtehmentfi.] 
Counties  of  Kings,  Queens,  Suffolk  and  Richmond. 

Second  District. 

[*  About  11,000  manufacturing  establlsbmentfl.] 
New  York  city,  south  of  Tw^enty -third  street. 

Third  District. 

L^About  4,600  manufaetiu'ing  establishments.] 

Counties  of  Westchester,  Rockland,  Orange,  Putnam,   Dutchess,   Ulster, 

Sullivan,  Greene,  Columbia,  and  New  York  county  north  of  Twenty-third 

street. 

Fourth  District. 

[*4,867  manufacturing  establishments.] 
Counties    of    Albany,    Rensselaer,    Schenectady,   Saratoga,    Washington, 
Warren^  Hamilton,  Fulton,  Essex,  Montgomer^*^  and  Schoharie. 

Fifth  District. 

[*6,454  manufacturing  establishments.] 
Counties  of  Jefferson,  Franklin,  Lewis,  Clinton,  Herkimer,  St.  Lawrence, 
Oneida,  Oswego,  Madison  and  Onondaga. 

Sixth  District. 

[*8,801  manufacturing  establishments.] 

Counties    of    Delaware,    Otsego,    Chenango,    Broome,    Cortland,    Tioga, 
Tompkins,  Schuyler  and  Chemung. 

Seventh  District, 

[*8,S01  manufactiuring  establishments.] 

Counties  of  Cayuga,  Wayne,  Seneca,  IMonroe,  Livingston,  Ontario,  Yates 

and  Steuben. 

Eighth  District. 

[*5,312  manufacturing  establishments.] 
Counties  of  Orleans,  Niagara,  Genesee,  Wyoming,  Allegany,  Cattaraugus, 
Chautauqua  and  Erie. 

Note.—  The  flguree  given  are  taken  from  the  United  States  census  of  1880,  which  shows  a 
total  of  42,789  noanufacturing  establishments  in  the  State.  This  number  has  been  Increased  to 
prohahly  fiO,000  at  the  present  time. 


REPORT. 


STATE  OF  :S^EW  YORK : 

Office  of  Factory  iNSPEcrroRS, ) 
Albany,  January,  1893.      ) 

To  the  Legislature : 

The  Governor  approved  the  very  important  modifications  made 
by  the  Legislature  last  year  in  the  factory  inspection  laws,  and  the 
enforcement  of  the  new  provisions,  thus  enacted,  was  regarded 
as  sufficiently  important  to  justify  us  in  devoting  a  major 
portion  of  our  efforts  in  that  direction.  The  law,  as  amended, 
strikes  an  effective  blow  at  the  evil  of  "  sweating,"  as  it  exists  in 
the  clothing  trade,  and,  although  the  act  has  been  in  force  but 
about  seven  months  at  the  time  of  closing  this  report,  we  may 
safely  state  that  it  has  proven  most  salutary  in  checking  the  abuses 
which  were  daily  growing  greater  in  the  crowded  districts  of 
New  York  and  some  other  cities  of  the  State. 

From  time  to  time,  in  previous  reports  to  the  Legislature,  we 
called  attention  to  the  abominations  which  had  arisen  in  the 
manufacture  of  clothing,  and  urged  that  laws  be  passed  which 
woidd  tend  at  least  to  regulate,  if  not  to  entirely  abolish,  the 
system  which  permitted  the  deplorable  evils  that  had  already 
become  a  scandal  to  civilization.  The  Legislature  acted  upon  our 
suggestions  and  passed  a  law  which  is  no  doubt  the  foundation  for 
more  advanced  and  thorough  regulation.  Even  as  it  is,  it  will,  we 
believe,  soon  result  in  a  radical  change  for  the  better  in  the  con- 
ditions under  which  probably  60,000  people  labor.  The  law,  how- 
ever, being  original  in  its  methods  of  dealing  with  the  "sweating" 
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system,  and  therefore  of  an  experimental  nature  to  some  extent, 
naturally  wiU  bear  improvement  in  the  light  of  experience,  and  in 
discussing  its  operation,  we  have  accordingly  made  such  suggestions 
as  to  its  modification  as  seemed  to  us  would  tend  to  accomplish 
more  effectually  the  objects  for  which  it  was  designed.  The  people 
for  whose  direct  benefit  this  legislation  is  intended,  compose  a 
well-defined  class,  who  are  helpless  without  the  interposition  of 
the  law.  They  come  here  in  great  ship-loads,  oftentimes  without 
even  a  rudim.entary  education  in  their  native  tongue,  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  customs  of  this  country,  without  resources,  with 
no  trade  or  occupation  to  which  they  can  turn,  and  are  ready 
material  to  be  used  for  profit  by  those  who  wish  to  take  ad  van 
tage  of  their  helplessness  or  misfortunes.  There  seems  to  be 
some  sort  of  an  arrangement,  the  precise  nature  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  determine,  by  which  the  Polish  and  Russian  Jewish 
immigrants  are  controlled  so  that  they  may  be  easily  congregated 
and  utilized  in  the  clothing  trades.  It  is  certain  that  they  did 
not  work  at  tailoring  in  the  countries  from  whence  they  came^ 
and  it  is  not  possible  to  believe  that  they  would  so  unanimously 
adopt  that  occupation  immediately  upon  their  arrival  here,  were 
they  not  systematically  guided  into  it.  It  would  be  a  matter  of 
public  interest  to  know  who  it  is,  or  what  powerful  influence  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  them,  that  thus  diverts  these  people  into 
an  occupation  which  is  no  longer  remunerative  or  attractive,  and 
confines  them  in  dense  masses  in  foul  quarters,  where  they  must 
labor  extraordinarily  long  hours  for  a  mere  subsistence.  What- 
ever may  be  the  impelling  cause  of  this,  it  is  certain  that  their 
employers  are  nearly  always  compatriots  and  co-religionists, 
who,  having  been  here  longer  and  become  familiar  with  the 
language  and  customs  of  the  country,  do  not  scruple  to  take 
advantage  of  the  ignorance  and  poverty  of  their  newly-arrived 
brethren.  The  very  much  reduced  rate  of  wages  which  has  been 
accepted  by  these  immigrants  has  naturally  resulted  in  cutting 
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down  the  prices  paid  to  the  skilled  workmen  in  the  trade,  a  good 
many  of  whom,  we  are  told,  have  been  forced  into  other  occupa- 
tions^ not  being  able  to  meet  the  competition.  Although  it  is 
not  within  the  province  of  this  department,  under  the  law,  to 
collect  wage  statistics,  it  may  not  be  amiss,  however,  to  give  a 
statement  of  the  prices  paid  for  work  in  the  clothing  industry. 
These  figures  were  obtained  during  inspections  from  the  "boss 
sweaters  "  themselves,  and  are  reliable : 

For  making  overcoatB,  each $0  25  to  $2  50 

For  making  business  coats,  ^each 22  to     1  50 

For  making  trousers,  each 20  to         75 

For  making  vests  (per  dozen) 1  00  to     3  00 

For  making  knee  pants  (per  dozen) 50  to         75 

For  making  calico  shirts  (per  dozen) 30  to        45 


■ 


When,  it  is  considered  that  quite  a  percentage  is  taken  from  the 
foregoing  list  of  prices  by  the  "  boss  sweater,"  as  his  profits,  and 
deducting  therefrom  the  cost  of  carting,  which  the  workman 
pays,  when  he  does  not  do  it  himself,  it  can  be  easily  imagined 
that^the  man  must  labor  hard  and  long  to  obtain  the  ordinary 
necessities  of  life. 

The  surroundings  under  which  this  labor  is  performed  have  often 
been  described  in  the  newspapers,  and  referred  to  in  our  previous 
reports.  Closer  opportunities  for  observation,  which  the  present 
law  gives,  warrant  us  in  saying  that  there  has  been  no  exagger- 
ation in  the  statements  made,  and  that  the  places  where  excessive 
filth  and  overcrowding  exist  form  a  large  percentage  of  all  the 
workshops.  Individual  cases  where  disease  and  bodily  contamina- 
tion afflict  the  operatives  are  numerous,  and  as  clothing  is  a  ready 
receptacle  and  distributor  of  disease  germs,  the  danger  to  the  pub- 
lic health  from  apparel  made  in  these  shops  is  patent.  It  was 
once  our  opinion,  and  we  presume  the  general  opinion  also,  that 
only  the  cheaper  grade  of  ready-made  clothing  was  manufac- 
tured in  tenement-house  workshops,  but  we  have  learned  during 
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the  year  that  nearly  all  ready-made  clothing  now  sold,  regardless 
of  grade,  is  made  up  in  these  places,  either  wholly  or  partially. 
Contractors  occupying  shops  of  fairly  good  description  do  not 
usually  complete  the  garments,  but  parcel  out  the  work  of  finish- 
ing, felling,  sewing  on  buttons,  and  making  buttonholes,  etc., 
to  sub-contractors  or  families,  who  do  this  work  in  the  tenement 
houses.  Consequently  a  vast  proportion  of  all  ready-made  cloth- 
ing at  one  time  or  another  during  the  process  of  manufacture 
finds  its  way  into  premises  of  doubtful  healthfulness,  whether 
the  wholesale  manufacturers  are  aware  of  it  or  not.  There  are 
about  350  wholesale  clothing  manufacturers  or  jobbers  — that  is, 
firms  which  cut  up  cloth  for  manufaeture  —  in  the  city  of  New 
York  alone,  and  of  these  not  more  than  five  do  not  have  their 
work  done  in  tenements  and  sweat  shops.  Nor  is  it  the  ready- 
made  clothing  dealers  only  who  utilize  tenement-house  labor. 
Custom  tailors,  AA^ho  charge  high  prices  and  have  their  shops  on 
leading  streets  and  avenues,  are  not  above  availing  themselves  of 
the  cheap  labor  of  the  tenement  house,  and  send  their  goods  to 
the  "sweater"  or  a  "home  worker"  to  be  made  up.  The 
cloak  trade,  which  is  a  distinct  branch  of  manufacture,  relies 
almost  solely  upon  the  tenement  and  sweat-shop  workers.  There 
are  probably  100  wholesale  cloak  houses,  and  not  over  half  a 
dozen  provide  their  own  factories  and  workshops.  The  uniforms 
of  the  police  of  one  of  the  leading  cities  of  this  State,  for  which 
the  individual  policemen  were  charged  a  very  fair  price, 
were  found  in  the  process  of  manufacture  in  a  sweat  shop,  the 
factory  inspectors  deeming  it  necessary  to  issue  an  order  to  the 
contn»,ctor  to  vacate  the  premises.  These  statements  will  indi- 
cate the  extent  to  which  the  clothing  trade  has  been  absorbed  by 
the  sweaters  and  tenement-house  workers. 

Perhaps  it  is  well  to  define  what  is  meant  by  the  term  "  sweater," 
so  called.  Every  man  who  makes  clothing  in  a  tenement  is  not 
a  "  sweater."    The  sweater  is  a  contractor,  or  a  sub-contractor, 
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who  agrees  to  complete  garments  for  so  much  apiece  or  dozen. 
He  then  parcels  out  the  work  to  a  set  of  men,  each  man  being 
given  a  particular  piece  to  make  up,  at  a  price  somewhat  less  in 
proportion  than  is  received  by  the  contractor,  or  "  sweater."  The 
contractor  sometimes  supplies  the  workroom;  very  often  each  man 
is  charged  for  the  space  he  occupies,  and  a  charge  is  also  made 
for  the  use  of  a  sewing  machine,  and  for  the  stove  for  heating 
the  pressing  irons.  These  are  matters,  however,  in  which  no 
uniform  course  is  followed,  and  a  variety  of  agreements,  all  more 
or  less  one-sided,  are  made,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
work.  The  heads  of  families  form  a  numerous  class  of  "  sweat- 
ers." They  utilize  the  labor  of  the  members  of  their  families 
and  also  employ  a  number  of  men  who  work  and  board  with 
them.  The  high  rentals  which  are  paid  for  the  use  of  the  premises 
occupied  by  these  people  make  it  desirable  for  them  to  utilize 
every  bit  of  available  space,  and  as  a  consequence  the  rooms  are 
crowded  to  the  limits.  It  is  not  unusual  when  the  weather  per- 
mits to  see  the  balconies  of  the  fire-escapes  occupied  by  from  two 
to  four  busy  workmen.  The  halls  and  roofs  are  also  utilized  for 
workshop  purposes  very  frequently. 

Another  class  of  clothing  makers  consist  of  simply  the  mem- 
bers of  families,  living  in  rooms  and  using  the  apartments  as 
workshops.  The  poverty  of  this  class  is  often  painfully  pitiable. 
They  obtain  only  the  cheaper  grades  of  goods  to  make  up,  or  else 
the  "  finishing "  of  clothing  made  by  contractors  in  workshops. 
The  price  paid  them  for  the  work  of  finishing  is  less  in  pro- 
portion than  the  price  paid  for  the  complete  garment,  the  con- 
tractor, of  course,  making  a  percentage  on  the  work.  Their 
earnings  are  not  sufiicient  under  these  circumstances  to  more  than 
supply  them  with  the  barest  necessities  of  life.  The  furnishmgs 
of  their  apartments  are  meagre,  and  usually  consist  of  simply  a 
sewing  machine,  a  few  cheap  chairs,  a  table  and  a  mattress.  AU 
have  not  mattresses  or  blankets,  and  the  clothing  is  then  utilized 
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for  both  bedding  and  covering.    The  work  of  the  week  com 
mences  at  from  5  to  7  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  and  con- 
tinues until  8  o'clock  or  possibly  midnight,  and  so  on  during  the 
week  until  Friday  at  6  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

These  people  have  not  the  time,  had  they  the  desire,  to  be 
clean.  It  would  appear  like  exaggeration  to  describe  the  excessive 
filth  which  is  seen  on  every  side  in  these  houses,  and  the  approaches 
thereto.  When  separate  closets  are  ordered  for  the  use  of  the 
sexes,  both  men  and  women  regard  the  inspectors  as  practical 
jokers,  and  after  the  closets  are  provided  they  use  them  indis- 
criminately. So  it  is  with  all  other  orders  given  by  the  inspectors 
which  have  for  their  purpose  the  betterment  of  the  conditions 
surrounding  the  workers.  They  look  upon  an  order  to  "  clean 
up  "  as  something  both  unnecessary  and  novel. 

Intelligent  citizens  may  well  dread  the  possibility  of  contagion 
breaking  out  in  the  quarters  occupied  by  tlie  "sweaters."  The 
'  garments  ^vhich  they  handle  are  widely  distributed,  and  are,  so 
competent  hygienic  authorities  say,  the  most  perfect  carriers  of 
disease  germs.  The  appearance  of  Asiatic  cholera  in  one  "  sweat 
shop  "  may  expose  thousands  of  people,  remote  from  the  locality,  to 
the  disease.  The  ever-pressing  poverty  of  the  workers,  as  well  as 
their  inherent  objection  to  making  their  stricken  condition 
known,  may,  in  case  of  epidemic,  result  in  giving  the  plague  such 
a  start  that  the  most  extraordinary  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the 
health  authorities  will  hardly  suffice  to  stamp  out  the  disease. 

The  wholesale  manufacturers,  that  is,  those  who  cut  up  the 
clothing  and  send  it  to  the  sweat  shops  to  be  made  up  and  receive 
it  in  its  finished  state,  have  since  the  introduction  of  the  system 
of  "sweating"  relieved  themselves  entirely  from  the  expense 
attendant  upon  the  maintenance  of  factories.  Very  few  concern 
themselves  as  to  the  condition  of  the  places  whence  their 
goods  are  sent.  They  wiU  almost  invariably  deny  most  stren- 
uously   that    their    clothing    is    sent   into   the    tenements    at 
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all.  They  absolve  themselves  from  all  blame  in  the  matter 
even  when  they  acknowledge  that  their  goods  are  made  up  in 
the  filthiest  of  places.  Should  the  wholesale  manufacturers  of 
clothing  be  compelled  to  keep  a  register  of  the  persons  to  whom 
they  give  out  their  goods  and  of  the  places  where  it  is  made  up, 
they  would  be  more  careful  and  take  a  greater  personal  interest 
in  a  subject  which  directly  concerns  the  health  of  the  public  at 
large.  No  person  should  be  allowed  to  make  up  clothing  for 
the  trade  in  a  building  not  used  exclusively  for  factory  purposes 
until  an  examination  be  made  of  the  premises  and  a  license  given, 
such  license  to  state  how  many  persons  may  be  employed 
therein.  It  should  be  made  a  misdemeanor  for  any  manufac- 
turer to  send  clothing  into  any  tenement  or  workshop  until  the 
person  occupying  the  premises  produced  a  license  certifying  that 
the  goods  were  not  to  be  made  up  under  unwholesome  conditions, 
and  in  an  approved  work-room. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  present  Factory  Law,  being  drawn  upon 
new  lines  and  to  meet  a  peculiar  state  of  affairs,  was  not  expected 
to  be  perfect  in  all  its  details,  and  there  are  consequently  several 
changes  which  should  be  made  in  order  to  effectually  suppress 
the  evils  against  which  it  is  aimed.  There  should  be  no  relaxa- 
tion in  the  effort  to  stamp  out  the  sweat-shop  abomination.  It 
is  responsible  for  the  existence  of  a  class  of  workers  more 
degraded  and  impoverished  than  any  which  was  known  in  this 
country  before  the  introduction  of  the  sweating  system  here.  It 
offers  opportunities  for  greed  and  extortion  which  do  not  present 
themselves  when  the  ordinarv  modes  of  manufacturino^  and  of 
employing  labor  are  followed,  and  therefore  the  attempts  to  wipe 
it  out  will  be  met  by  opposition  which  will  be  none  the  less 
bitter  because  it  is  covert.  The  inspectors  should  be  sufficient  in 
number  to  enforce  the  law.  With  the  present  force  it  is  not 
possible  to  inspect  all  these  places  with  any  proper  degree  of 
frequency.     Constant  visitation  is  required.    It  is  our  experience 
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that  unless  inspections  are  made  often  the  sweaters  will  resume 
their  violations  of  the  law.  In  order  to  enforce  those  provisions 
which  relate  to  overcrowding  and  manufacturing  in  tenement 
houses,  we  have  been  compelled  to  neglect  other  very  important 
features  of  the  work  of  inspection,  such  as  the  guarding  of  dan- 
gerous machinery,  prevention  of  child  labor,  etc.,  and-  we  have 
been  obliged  to  send  deputy  inspectors  from  other  parts  of  the 
State  to  New  York  city  when  they  had  important  work  to  do  in 
their  own  districts.  At  least  ten  more  deputy  inspectors  should 
be  appointed. 

We  wish  to  extend  our  thanks  to  'the  Attorney-General  for 
valuable  legal  advice,  and  also  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the 
great  assistance  rendered  by  the  newspapers  of  the  State  and  the 
health  department  of  the  city  of  New  York  in  enforcing  the  law. 
Senator  Roesch  is  also  entitled  to  our  thanks  for  his  professional 
kindness  in  preparing  and  successfully  prosecuting  the  first 
twenty  cases  which  were  tried  in  New  York  city  for  violation 
of  the  law  against  manufacturing  clothing  in  tenement  houses,  a 
service  for  which  the  department  had  no  funds  to  pay. 


THE  FACTORY  INSPECTION  LAW. 

Passed  May  18,  1886;  amended  May  25,  1887;*  amended  June  15,  1889;  f 
amended  May  21, 1890; :(  amended  May  18, 1892.  g 

Chapter  408,  liaws  of  1886  (as  amended  by  chapter  673^ 

Laws  of  1882). 

An  Act  to  regulate  the  employment  of  women  and  children  in 
manufacturing  establishments,  and  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  inspectors  to  enforce  the  same. 

77ie  People  of  the  /State  of  New  York^  represented  in  Senate  and 
Aasemblt/,  do  enact  as  follows : 

Sbotion  1.  No  person  under  eighteen  years  of  age  and  no  woman 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  employed  in  any  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment, shall  be  required,  permitted  or  suffered  to  work  therein  more 

*  Chapter  462,  Laws  of  1887.     t  Chapter  660.  Laws  of  1880.     t  Chapter  896,  Laws  of  1890. 
I  Chapter  078,  Laws  of  1808. 
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thau  sixty  hours  in  any  one  week,  or  more  than  ten  hoiu's  in  any  one 
day,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  shorter  work  day  on  the  last 
day  of  the  week,  nor  more  hours  in  any  one  week  than  will  make  an 
average  of  ten  hours  per  day  for  the  whole  number  of  days  in  which 
such  person  or  such  woman  shall  so  work  during  such  week;  and  in  no 
case  shall  any  person  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  or  any  woman  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  work  in  any  such  establishment  after  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening  or  before  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  any  day. 
Every  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  company  employing  any  person  under 
eighteen  years  of  age,  or  any  woman  under  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
in  any  manufacturing  establishment,  shall  post  and  keep  posted  in  a 
Aonspicuons  place  in  every  room  where  such  help  is  employed,  a  printed 
notice  stating  the  number  of  hours  of  labor  per  day  required  of  such 
persons  for  each  day  of  the  week,  and  the  number  of  hours  of  labor 
exacted  or  permitted  to  be  performed  by  such  persons  shall  not  exceed 
the  number  of  hours  of  labor  so  posted  as  being  required.  The  time 
of  beginning  and  ending  the  day's  labor  shall  be  the  time  stated  in  such 
notice;  provided,  that  such  women  under  twenty-one  and  persons  under 
eighteen  years  of  age  may  begin  after  the  time  set  for  beginning  and 
stop  before  the  time  set  in  such  notice  for  the  stopping  of  the  day's 
labor;  but  they  shall  not  be  permitted  or  required  to  perform  any  labor 
bef  oi*e  the  time  stated  on  the  notices  as  the  time  for  beginning  the  day's 
labor,  nor  after  the  time  stated  upon  the  notices  as  the  hour  for  ending 
the  day's  labor.  The  terras  of  the  notice  stating  the  hours  of  labor 
required  shall  not  be  changed  after  the  beginning  of  labor  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week  without  the  consent  of  the  factory  inspector,  assistant 
factory  inspector,  or  a  deputy  factory  inspector.  When,  in  order  to  make 
a  shorter  work  day  on  the  last  day  of  the  week,  women  under  twenty-one 
and  youths  under  eighteen  years  of  age  are  to  be  required,  permitted 
or  suffered  to  work  more  than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day,  in  a  manufac- 
turing establishment,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  proprietor,  agent,  fore- 
man, superintendent  or  other  person  employing  such  persons  to  notify  the 
factoryinspector,  assistant  factory  inspector  or  a  deputy  factory  inspector 
in  charge  of  the  district,  in  writing,  of  such  intention,  stating  the  num- 
ber of  hours  of  labor  per  day  which  it  is  proposed  to  permit  or  require, 
and  the  date  upon  which  the  necessity  for  such  lengthened  day's  labor 
shall  cease,  and  also  again  forward  such  notification  when  it  shall  actu- 
ally have  ceased.  A  record  of  the  amount  of  overtime  so  worked,  and 
of  the  days  upon  which  it  was  performed,  with  the  names  of  the 
enpployes  who  were  thus  required  or  permitted  to  work  more  than  ten 
hours  in  any  one  day,  shall  be  kept  in  the  ofiice  of  the  manufacturing 
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establishment  and  produced  upon  the  demand  of  any  officer  appointed 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

§  2.  No  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  any 
manufacturing  establishment  within  this  State.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
every  person  employing  children  to  keep  a  register,  in  which  shall  be 
recorded  the  name,  biithplace,  age  and  place  of  residence  of  every  per- 
son employed  by  him  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years;  and  it  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  proprietor,  agent,  foreman  or  other  person  in  or  con- 
nected with  a  manufacturing  establishment  to  hire  or  employ  any  child 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  to  work  therein  without  there  is  first 
provided  and  placed  on  file  in  the  ofiice  an  afiidavit.  made  by  the  parent 
or  guardian  stating  the  age,  date  and  place  of  birth  of  said  child;  if 
said  child  have  no  parent  or  guardian,  then  such  affidavit  shall  be  made 
by  the  child,  which  affidavit  shall  be  kept  on  file  by  the  employer,  and 
which  said  register  and  affidavit  shall  be  produced  for  inspection  on 
demand  made  by  the  inspector,  assistant  inspector  or  any  of  the 
deputies  appointed  under  this  act.  There  shall  be  posted  conspicuously 
in  every  room  where  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  are  employed 
a  list  of  their  names  with  their  ages  respectively.  No  child  under  the 
age  of  sixteen  years  shall  be  employed  in  any  manufacturing  establish- 
ment who  can  not  read  or  write  simple  sentences  in  the  English 
language,  except  during  the  vacation  of  the  public  schools  in  the  city  or 
town  where  such  minor  lives.  The  factory  inspector,  assistant  inspector 
and  deputy  inspectors  shall  have  power  to  demand  a  certificate  of 
physical  fitness  from  some  regular  physician  in  the  case  of  children 
who  may  seem  physically  unable  to  perform  the  labor  at  which  they 
may  be  employed,  and  shall  have  power  to  prohibit  the  employment  of 
any  minor  that  can  not  obtain  such  a  certificate. 

§  3.  No  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  employ  or  permit  any  child 
under  the  age  of  fifteen  years  to  have  the  care,  custody,  management 
of  or  to  operate  any  elevator,  or  shall  employ  or  permit  any  person 
under  the  age  of  eighteen  years  to  have  the  care,  custody,  management 
or  operation  of  any  elevator  running  at  a  speed  of  over  two  hundred 
feet  a  minute. 

g  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  owner,  agent  or  lessee  of  any  manu- 
facturing establishment  where  there  is  any  elevator,  hoisting-shaft  or 
well-hole,  to  cause  the  same  to  be  properly  and  substantially  inclosed 
or  secured,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  factory  inspector,  or  of  the  assistant 
factory  inspector,  or  a  deputy  factory  inspector  imless  disapproved 
by  the  factory  inspector,  it  is  necessary  to  protect  the  lives  or  limbs  of 
those  employed  in  such  establishment.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the 
owner,  agent  or  lessee  of  each  of  such  establishments  to  provide  or 
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cause  to  be  provided,  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  inspector,  the  safety 
of  persons  in  or  about  the  premises  should  require  it,  such  proper  trap 
or  automatic  doors,  so  fastened  in  or  at  all  elevator  ways  as  to  form  a 
substantial  surface  when  closed,  and  so  constructed  as  to  open  and  close 
by  action  of  the  elevator  in  its  passage,  either  ascending  or  descending, 
but  the  requirements  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  passenger  ele- 
vators that  are  closed  on  all  sides.  The  factory  inspector,  assistant 
factory  inspector  and  deputy  factory  inspectors,  may  inspect  the  cables, 
gearing  or  other  apparatus  of  elevators  in  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, and  require  that  the  same  be  kept  in  a  safe  condition* 

§  5.  Proper  and  substantial  hand-rails  shall  be  provided  on  all  stair- 
ways in  manufacturing  establishments,  and  where,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  factory  inspector,  or  of  the  assistant  factory  inspector  or  deputy 
factory  inspector,  unless  disapproved  by  the  factory  inspector,  it  is 
necessary,  the  steps  of  said  stairs  in  all  such  establishments  shall  be  sub- 
stantially covered  with  rubber,  securely  fastened  thereon,  for  the  better 
safety  of  persons  employed  in  said  establishmepts.  The  stairs  shall  be 
properly  screened*  at  the  sides  and  bottom,  and  all  doors  leading  in  or 
to  such  factory  shall  be  so  constructed  as  to  open  outwardly  where 
practicable,  and  shall  be  neither  locked,  bolted  nor  fastened  during 
working  hours. 

§  6.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  factory  inspector,  or  of  the  assistant 
factory  inspector,  or  of  a  deputy  factory  inspector,  it  is  necessary  to 
insure  the  safety  of  the  persons  employed  in  any  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment, three  or  more  stories  in  height,  one  or  more  fire-escapes,  as 
may  be  deemed  by  the  factory  inspector  as  necessary  and  sufficient 
therefor,  shall  be  provided  on  the  outside  of  such  establishment,  connect- 
ing with  each  fioor  above  the  first,  well  fastened  and  secured  and  of 
sufficient  strength,  each  of  which  fire-escapes  shall  have  landings  or 
balconies,  not  less  than  six  feet  in  length  and  three  feet  in  width, 
guarded  by  iron  railings  not  less  than  three  feet  in  height,  and  embrac- 
ing at  least  two  windows  at  each  story  and  connecting  with  the  interior 
by  easily  accessible  and  unobstructed  openings,  and  the  balconies  or 
landings  shall  be  connected  by  iron  stairs,  not  less  than  eighteen  inches 
wide,  the  steps  not  to  be  less  than  six  inches  tread,  placed  at  a  proper 
slant,  and  protected  by  a  well  secured  hand-rail  on  both  sides,  with 
a  twelve-inch  wide  drop-ladder  from  the  lower  platform  reaching  to 
the  ground.  Any  other  plan  or  style  of  fire-escape  shall  be  sufficient, 
if  approved  by  the  factory  inspector,  but  if  not  so  approved,  the 
factory  inspector  may  notify  the  owner,  proprietor  or  lessee  of 
such  establishment  or  of  the  building  in  which  such  establishment  is 
conducted,  or  the  agent  or  superintendent  or  either  of  them,  in  writing. 
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that  any  such  other  plan  or  style  of  fire-escape  is  not  sufficient,  and 
may  by  an  order  in  writing,  served  in  like  manner,  require  one  or  more 
fire-escapes,  as  he  shall  deem  necessary  and  sufficient,  to  be  provided 
for  such  establishment,  at  such  locations  and  of  such  plan  and  style  as 
shall  be  specified  in  such  written  order.  Within  twenty  days  after  the 
service  of  such  order,  the  number  of  fire-escapes  required  in  such  order 
for  such  establishment  shall  be  provided  therefor,  each  of  which  shall 
be  either  of  the  plan  and  style  and  in  accordance  with  the  specifica- 
tions in  said  order  required,  or  of  the  plan  and  style  in  this  section 
above  described  and  declared  to  be  sufficient.  The  windows  or  doors  to 
each  fire-escape  shall  be  of  sufficient  size  and  be  located  as  far  as  pos- 
sible consistent  with  accessibility,  from  the  stairways  and  elevator 
hatchways  or  openings,  and  the  ladder  thereof  shall  extend  to  the  roof. 
Stationary  stairs  or  ladders  shall  be  provided  on  the  inside  of  such 
establishment  from  the  upper  story  to  the  roof,  as  a  means  of  escape 
in  case  of  fire. 

§  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  owner,  agent,  superintendent  or  other 
person  having  charge  of  such  manufacturing  establishment,  or  of  any 
floor  or  part  thereof,  to  report  in  writing  to  the  factory  inspector  all 
accidents  or  injury  done  to  any  person  in  such  factory,  within  forty- 
eight  hours  of  the  time  of  the  accident,  stating  as  fully  as  possible  the 
extent  and  cause  of  such  injury,  and  the  place  where  the  injured  person 
has  been  sent,  with  such  other  information  relative  thereto  as  may  be 
required  by  the  factory  inspector.  The  factory  inspector  or  assistant 
factory  inspector  and  deputy  factory  inspectors  under  the  supervision 
of  the  factory  inspector,  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  fully 
investigate  the  causes  of  such  accidents,  and  to  require  such  precau- 
tions to  be  taken  as  will  in  their  judgment  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
similar  accidents. 

§  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  owner  of  anv  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment, or  his  agents,  superintendent  or  other  person  in  charge  of 
the  same,  to  furnish  and  supply,  or  cause  to  be  furnished  and  sup- 
plied therein,  in  the  discretion  of  the  factory  inspector,  or  of  the 
assistant  factory  inspector,  or  of  a  deputy  factory  inspector,  unless 
disapproved  by  the  factory  inspector,  where  machinery  is  used,  belt 
shifters  or  other  safe  mechanical  contrivances,  for  the  purpose  of 
throwing  on  or  off  belts  or  pulleys;  and  wherever  possible  machinery 
therein  shall  be  provided  with  loose  pulleys;  all  vats,  pans,  saws, 
planers,  cogs,  gearing,  belting,  shafting,  set-screws,  and  machineiy  of 
every  description  therein  shall  be  properly  guarded,  and  no  peraon  shall 
remove  or  make  ineffective  any  safeguard  around  or  attached  to 
any  planer,  saw,  belting,  shafting  or  other  machinery,  or  around  any 
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vat  or  pan,  while  the  same  is  in  use,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  imme- 
diately making  repairs  thereto,  and  all  such  safeguards  shall  be  promptly 
replaced.  By  attaching  thereto  a  notice  to  that  effect,  the  use  of  any 
machinery  may  be  prohibited  by  the  factory  inspector,  assistant  factory 
inspector  or  by  a  deputy  factory  inspector,  unless  such  notice  is  disap- 
proved of  by  the  factory  inspector,  should  such  machinery  be  regarded 
as  dangerous.  Such  notice  must  be  signed  b}*-  the  inspector  who  issues 
it,  and  shall  only  be  removed  after  the  required  safeguards  are  provided, 
and  the  unsafe  or  dangerous  machine  shall  not  be  used  in  the  meantime. 
Exhaust  fans  of  sufficient  power  shall  be  provided  for  the  pui*po6e  of 
carrying  off  dust  from  emery  wheels  and  grindstones,  and  dust-creating 
machinery  therein.  No  person  under  eighteen  years  of  age  and  no 
woman  under  twenty -one  years  of  age  shall  be  allowed  to  clean 
machinery  while  in  motion. 

§  9.  A  suitable  and  proper  wash-room  and  water-closets  shall  be  pro- 
vided in  each  manufacturing  establishment,  and  such  water-closets  shall 
be  properly  screened  and  ventilated  and  be  kept  at  all  times  in  a 
clean  condition,  and  if  women  or  girls  are  employed  in  any  such  estab- 
lishment, the  water-closets  used  by  them  shall  have  separate  approaches 
and  be  separate  and  apart  from  those  used  by  men.  All  water-closets 
shall  be  kept  free  of  obscene  writing  and  marking.  A  dressing-room 
shall  be  provided  for  women  and  girls,  when  required  by  the  factory 
inspector,  in  any  manufacturing  establishment  in  which  women  and 
girls  are  employed. 

§  10.  Not  less  than  sixty  minutes  shall  be  allowed  for  the  noon-day 
meal  in  any  manufacturing  establishment  in  this  State.  The  factory 
inspector,  the  assistant  factory  inspector,  or  any  deputy  factory  inspec- 
tor, shall  have  power  to  issue  written  permits  in  special  cases,  allowing 
shorter  meal  time  at  noon,  and  such  permit  must  be  conspicuously 
posted  in  the  main  entrance  of  the  establishment,  and  such  permit 
may  be  revoked  at  any  time  the  factory  inspector  deems  necessary, 
and  shall  only  be  given  where  good  cause  can  be  shown. 

g  11.  The  walls  and  ceilings  of  each  work-room  in  every  manufac- 
turing establishment  shall  be  lime  washed  or  painted  when  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  factory  inspector,  assistant  factory  inspector,  or  of  a  deputy 
factor}'  inspector,  unless  disapproved  of  b}'  the  factoiy  inspector,  it 
shall  be  conducive  to  the  health  or  cleanliness  of  the  persons  working 
therein. 

§  12.  Any  officer  of  the  factory  inspection  department,  or  other 
competent  person  designated  for  such  puq)ose  by  the  factory  inspector, 
shall  inspect  any  building  used  as  a  workshop  or  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment or  anything  attached  thereto,  located  therein  or  connected 
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there witli,  outside  of  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  which  has 
been  represented  to  be  unsafe  or  dangerous  to  life  or  limb.  If  it 
appears  upon  such  inspection  that*  the  building  or  anything  attached 
thereto,  located  therein  or  connected  therewith  is  unsafe  or  dangerous 
to  life  or  limb,  the  factory  inspector  shall  oi-der  the  same  to  be 
removed  or  rendered  safe  and  secure,  and  if  such  notification  be  not 
complied  with  within  a  reasonable  time,  he  shall  prosecute  whoever 
may  be  responsible  for  such  delinquency. 

§  13.  No  room  or  rooms,  apaitment  or  apartments  in  any  tenement 
or  dwelling-house,  shall  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  coats,  vests, 
trousers,  knee-pants,  overalls,  cloaks,  furs,  fur  trimmings,  fur  garments, 
shirts,  purses,  feathers,  artificial  flowers,  or  cigars,  excepting  by  the 
immediate  members  of  the  family  living  therein.  No  person,  firm  or 
corporation  shall  hire  or  employ  any  person  to  work  in  any  one  room 
or  rooms,  apartment  or  apartments,  in  any  tenement  or  dwelling-house, 
or  building  in  the  rear  of  a  tenement  or  dwelling-house,  at  making  in 
whole  or  in  pan  any  coats,  vests,  trousers,  knee-pants,  fur,  fur  trim- 
mings, fur  garments,  shirts,  purses,  feathers,  artificial  flowers,  or  cigars, 
without  first  obtaining  a  wiitten  permit  from  the  factory  inspector, 
assistant  factory  inspector,  or  a  deputy  factory  inspector,  which  permit 
may  be  revoked  at  any  time  the  health  of  the  community  or  of  those 
employed  therein  may  require  it,  and  which  permit  shall  not  be  granted 
Until  an  inspection  of  such  premises  is  made  by  the  factory  inspector, 
assistant  factory  inspector,  or  a  deputy  factory  inspector,  and  the 
maximum  number  of  persons  allowed  to  be  employed  therein  shall  be 
stated  in  such  permit.  Such  permit  shall  be  framed  and  posted  in  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  room  or  in  one  of  the  rooms  to  which  it 
relates. 

§  13.*  Not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  feet  of  air  space 
shall  be  allowed  for  each  person  in  any  work-room  where  persons  are 
employed  during  the  hours  between  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  not  less  than  four  hundred  cubic  feet  of 
air  space  shall  be  provided  for  each  person  in  any  work-room  where 
persons  are  employed  between  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  By  a  written  peraiit  the  factory  inspector,  assistant 
factory  inspector  or  a  deputy  factor}*^  inspector  with  the  consent  of  the 
factory  inspector  may  allow  persons  to  be  employed  in  a  room  where 
there  are  less  than  four  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air  space  for  each  person 
employed  between  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  provided  such  room   is   lighted   by   electricity   at   all  times 
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during  such  hours  while  persons  are  employed  therein.  There  shall 
be  BufBcient  means  of  ventilation  provided  in  each  work-room  of  eveiy 
manufacturing  establishment,  and  the  factory  inspector,  assistant  fac- 
tory inspector  and  deputy  factory  inspector,  under  the  directioi)  of  the 
factory  inspector,  shall  notify  the  owner,  agent  or  lessee,  in  writing,  to 
provide  or  cause  to  be  provided  ample  and  proper  means  of  ventilating 
such  work-room  and  shall  prosecute  such  owner,  agent  or  lessee  if  such 
notification  be  not  complied  with  within  twenty  days  of  the  service  of 
such  notice. 

§  14.  Upon  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  office  of  the  present  fac- 
tory inspector,  and  upon  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  office  of  each  of 
his  successors,  the  governor  shall,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  senate  appoint  a  factory  inspector;  and  upon  the  expiration  of 
the  term  of  office  of  the  present  assistant  factory  inspector,  and  upon 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  office  of  each  of  his  successors,  the 
governor  shall,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate, 
appoint  an  assistant  factory  inspector.  Each  factory  inspector  and 
assistant  factory  inspector  shall  hold  over  and  continue  in  office,  after 
the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  imtil  his  successor  shall  be  appointed 
and  qualified.  The  factory  inspector  is  hereby  authorized  to  appoint 
from  time  to  time  not  exceeding  sixteen  persons  to  be  deputy  factory 
inspectors,  not  more  than  eight  of  whom  shall  be  women,  and  he  shall 
have  power  to  remove  the  same  at  any  time.  The  tenn  of  office  of  the 
factory  inspector  and  of  the  assistant  factory  inspector  shall  be  three 
years  each.  Annual  sialaries  shall  be  paid  in  equal  monthly  install- 
ments, as  follows:  To  the  factory  inspector,  three  thousand  dollars;  to 
the  assistant  factory  inspector,  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars;  to 
each  deputy  factory  inspector,  one  thousand  two  hundred  dollars.  All 
necessary  traveling  and  other  expenses  incurred  by  the  factory  inspector, 
assistant  factory  inspector  and  the  deputy  factory  inspectors  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties  shall  be  paid  monthly  by  the  treasurer  upon 
the  warrant  of  the  comptroller,  issued  upon  proper  vouchers  therefor. 
A  suboffice  may  be  opened  in  the  city  of  New  York  at  an  expense  of 
not  more  than  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  a  vear.  The  reason- 
able  necessary  traveling  and  other  expenses  of  the  deputy  factory 
inspectors  while  engaged  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  shall  be 
paid  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  factory  inspector  and  audited  by 
the  comptroller. 

§  15.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  factory  inspector  and  the  assistant 
factor}'  inspector,  and  of  each  of  the  deputy  factoiy  inspectors  under 
the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  factory  inspector,  to  cause 
this  act  to  be  enforced,  and  to  cause  all   violators  of  this  act  to  be 
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prosecuted,  and  for  that  purpoeje  they  and  each  of  them  are  hereby- 
empowered  to  visit  and  inspect  at  all  reasonable  hours,  and  as  often 
as  shall  be  practicable  and  necessary,  all  manufacturing  establishments 
in  this  state.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  interfere  with, 
obstruct  or  hinder,  by  force  or  otherwise,  any  officer  appointed  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act,  while  in  the  performance  of  his  or 
her  duties,  or  to  refuse  to  properly  answer  questions  asked  by  such 
officer  with  reference  to  any  of  the  provisions  hereof.  The  factory 
inspector  may  divide  the  state  into  districts  and  assign  one  or  more 
deputy  factory  inspectors  to  each  district  and  transfer  them  from  one 
district  to  another  as  the  best  interests  of  the  state  tnay,  in  his  judgment, 
require.  Any  deputy  factory  inspector  may  be  appointed  to  act  as 
clerk  in  the  main  office  of  the  factory  inspector,  which  shall  be  furnished 
in  the  capitol  and  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  factory  inspector.  The 
assistant  factory  inspector  and  deputy  factory  inspectors  shall  make 
reports  to  the  factory  inspector  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  required 
by  the  factory  inspector,  and  the  factory  inspector  shall  make  an  annual 
repoit  to  the  legislature  during  the  month  of  January  of  each  year. 
The  factory  inspector,  assistant  factory  inspector  and  each  deputy 
factory  inspector  shall  have  the  same  powers  as  a  notarj-  public  to 
administer  oaths  and  take  affidavits  in  matters  connected  with  the 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

§  16.  The  district  attorney  of  any  county  of  this  state  is  hereby 
authorized  upon  the  request  of  the  factory  inspector,  assistant  factory 
inspector,  or  of  a  deputy  factory  inspector,  or  of  any  other  person  of 
full  age,  to  commence  and  prosecute  to  termination  before  any  recorder, 
police  justice,  or  court  of  record,  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  state, 
actions  or  proceedings  against  any  person  or  persons  reported  to  him 
to  have  violated  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

§  17.  The  words  "manufacturing  establishment"  wherever  used  in 
this  act,  shall  be  constinied  to  mean  any  mill,  factory  or  workshop  where 
one  or  more  pereons  are  employed  at  labor. 

§  19.*  A  copy  of  this  act  shall  be  conspicuously  posted  and  kept 
posted  in  each  work-room  of  every  manufacturing  establishment  in 
this  state. 

§21*  Any  person  who  violates  or  omits  to  comply  with  any  of 
the  provision  of  this  act,  or  who  suffers  or  permits  any  child  to  be 
employed  in  violation  of  its  provisions,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less' 
than  twenty  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars  for  the  first  offense,  and  not 
more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  second  offense  or  imprisonment 
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for  not  more  than  ten  days,  and  for  the  third  offense  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and  not  more  than  thirty  days' 
imprisonment. 

§  21.*  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

§  22.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


COMMENT  UPON  THE  OPERATION  OF  THE  FACTORY 

LAW. 

In  order  to  simplify  this  report,  we  append  our  conmient  upon 
each  section  of  the  factory  law  in  detail,  inasmuch  as  every 
section  treats  upon  a  different  subject. 

HouBs  OF  Labob. 
The  provisions  with  reference  to  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  to 
sixty  per  week  (section  1)  for  women  under  21  and  youths  under 
18  years  of  age  is  generally  observed,  in  ordinary  manufacturing 
establishments,  excepting  possibly  when  in  a  few  lines  of  manu- 
factures there  is  a  sudden  ^^  rush  "  of  orders,  and  then  advantage 
may  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  the  territory  of  the  inspectors  is 
large  and  the  likelihood  of  detection  is  consequently  not  great. 
The  employes  themselves  are  slow  to  complain  in  such  cases,  the 
employers  usually  paying  an  extra  rate  of  wages  to  insure 
silence  on  the  subject.  However,  "  working  overtime "  is  now 
rarely  required,  the  rule  generally  followed  being  to  keep  up  a 
more  regular  system  of  production  in  order  to  meet  the  demands 
of  a  busy  season.  The  tendency  of  the  times,  it  must  be  said,  is 
towards  a  shorter  total  of  hours  than  sixty  for  a  week's  work, 
especially  in  cities,  since  the  Saturday  half-holiday  law  was  passed. 
During  the  summer  months  the  Saturday  half-holiday  system  is 
becoming  popular  among  employers  as  well  as  those  employed,  and 
we  noted  during  the  summer  of  1892  that  many  more  firms  than 
previously  gave  their  employes  the  benefit  of  the  half-holiday 
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law.  Some  paid  the  full  day's  wages ;  others  paid  for  half  the 
time  thus  allowed;  a  few  deducted  the  wages  for  half  a  day.  In 
New  York  city,  outside  of  a  few  trades,  fifty-five  and  one-half 
hours  seems  to  be  considered  a  week's  work  —  nine  and  one-half 
hours  for  five  days  in  the  week,  nine  hours  on  Saturday — that  is, 
excepting  during  the  summer  months,  as  before  stated.  The 
hours  of  labor  are  shorter  in  New  York  city  than  elsewhere  in 
the  State,,  in  the  same  industries,  and  the  Saturday  half-hoUday 
law  is  more  generally  observed  there.  An  exception  must  be 
made  with  reference  to  these  remarks  so  far  as  the  "sweat 
shops  "  are  concerned.  Sixty-six  hours  is  still  considered  a  week's 
work  in  these  places,  and  is  so  recognized  by  the  cloakmakers' 
and  garment  workers'  unions.  Very  little  work  is  done  in  these 
places  on  Saturdays,  most  of  the  hands  being  Jews.  They  work 
on  Sundays  instead.  During  the  busy  season  there  is  no  recog- 
nized minimum  of  worldng  hours  in  most  of  these  shops,  the 
limit  being  a  matter  of  endurance,  and  sometimes  ninety  hours  a 
week  are  worked.  The  inspectors  endeavor  to  enforce  the  law  so 
far  as  minors  are  concerned,  but  can  put  no  check  upon  the 
working  time  of  adults. 

Tn  Brooklyn,  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Syracuse,  Albany  and  Troy 
fifty-nine  hours  is  usually  considered  a  week's  work,  with  a  grow- 
ing tendency  to  observe  the  Saturday  half-holiday  during  the 
summer.  In  the  smaller  cities  sixty  hours  is  exacted,  and  where 
the  Saturday  half-holiday  is  observed,  the  time  thus  taken  oflf 
is  added  to  the  working  time  of  the  other  days,  as  in  Cohoes. 
In  the  villages  the  Saturday  half -holiday  law  is  not  often  allowed 
to  interfere  with  the  regular  labor  schedule. 

The  attention  of  the  Legislature  is  caUed  to  the  fact  that  two 
adjoining  States  have  reduced  the  hours  of  labor  below  sixty  for 
a  week's  work,  it  now  being  fifty-eight  in  Massachusetts  for 
women  and  minors  and  fifty-five  in  New  Jersey.  In  the  latter 
State  test  cases  were  tried,  and  the  law  was  sustained. 
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Child  Labor. 

The  clause  of  the  law  regulating  child  labor  (section  2)  and  pro- 
hibiting the  employment  of  any  child  under  14  years  of  age  in 
factories  and  workshops,  is  generally  observed.  Comparatively 
few  cases  of  its  violation  came  to  our  attention  during  the  past 
year,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  desire  on  the  part  of 
employers  to  violate  it.  The  idea  that  child  labor  is  cheap  labor 
prevails  no  longer  in  this  State.  Experience  has  taught  those 
who  at  one  time  believed  in  utilizing  the  labor  of  small  children 
in  order  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production,  that  the  waste,  trouble 
and  destruction  they  caused  far  more  than  offset  the  difference 
in  wages  which  must  be  paid  to  older  hands.  While  children 
under  16  and  over  14  years  of  age  may  be  employed  in  manu- 
factories, many  employers  now  refuse  to  employ  any  under  16 
because  of  the  annoyance  to  which  they  are  put  to  procure  certifi- 
cates of  the  ages  and  to  keep  registers  of  those  between  14  and  16 
years  of  age,  or  else  in  furtherance  of  a  policy  to  get  along 
without  any  child  labor  whatsoever.  In  nearly  every  instance 
where  a  child  under  14  years  of  age  is  found  in  a  factory  or 
workshop  the  fault  rests  with  the  foreman,  who  may  be  imposed 
upon,  or  with  the  parent,  who  in  order  to  obtain  the  pittance 
which  the  child  is  paid,  has  sworn  falsely  to  its  age. 

The  requirement  that  children  under  16  years  of  age,  who  are 
employed  in  factories,  must  be  able  to  read  and  write  simple 
sentences  in  the  English  language,  has  been  very  effective  in 
forcing  into  our  schools  the'  children  of  non-English-speaking 
immigrants,  who  were  f omierly  compelled  to  seek  employment  in 
factories  immediately  after  landing.  It  has  also  checked  the 
policy,  once  prevalent  among  the  people  of  some  nationalities,  of 
sending  their  children  to  the  schools  where  only  a  foreign  tongue 
was  taught,  with  the  expectation  that  the  English  language 
would  be  "picked  up"  from  their  associates.  A  very  decided 
improvement  in  the  general  education  of  children  is  observed 
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as  compared  with  our  observations  of  some  six  years  ago,  when 
the  law  regarding  child  labor  first  went  into  effect.  It  was  then 
no  uncommon  thing  for  the  inspectors  to  meet  children  at  work 
who  were  absolutely  illiterate,  many  of  them  having  been  born 
of  English-speaking  parents  in  this  country.  Such  cases  are 
extremely  rare  now.  However,  we  do  often  meet  those,  grown  up 
now,  whom  we  then  turned  out  of  factories  because  of  their 
illiteracy,  and  who  voluntarily  come  forward  while  the  inspectors 
are  in  the  workshops  and  thank  them  for  compelling  them  to 
leave  off  work  and  go  to  school,  thus  having  enabled  them  to 
obtain  the  rudiments  of  an  education.  Such  instances  fully 
vindicate  the  wisdom  of  the  Child  Labor  Law  of  this  State. 

The  clause  of  the  law  prohibiting  children  under  15  years  of 
age  to  operate  or  manage  an  elevator  (section  3)  is  fully  observed ; 
so  also  is  the  restriction  prohibiting  minors  under  18  years  of  age 
from  operating  an  elevator  running  faster  than  200  feet  per  minute. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  the  results  of  our  labors 
during  previous  years  the  following  table  is  submitted.  While 
the  total  number  of  different  establishments  inspected  was  not 
as  great  as  in  1891,  the  compliances  shown  in  the  tabulated 
statement  of  inspections  made  and  changes  ordered  will  indicate 
a  greater  number  of  visits  during  1892.  The  percentages  of 
compliances,  all  things  considered,  is  probably  the  best  test  of  the 
work  that  is  done,  and  in  this  respect  there  is  a  marked  improve- 
ment shown.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  the  percentage  of 
child  labor  is  still  further  reduced  —  it  being  forty-one  children  in 
each  1,000  persons  employed  in  1891,  while  in  1892  the  ratio  is 
reduced  to  thirty-eight  children  in  1,000  employes.  During  1886, 
the  year  that  the  first  Factory  Law  was  passed  and  when  children 
over  13  yeurs  of  age  were  permitted  to  be  employed,  there  were 
about  110  children,  between  13  and  16  years  of  age,  employed 
in  each  1,000  persons  working  in  factories.  Therefore,  there 
has  been  a  reduction  of  sixty-five  per  cent  in  child  labor  in 
the  factories  and  workshops  of  this  State  since  1886. 
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Concerning  Elevators  and  Hoistways. 
In  the  matter  of  guarding  elevators  and  hoistways  (sec.  4)  the 
inspectors  were  given  some  discretionary  power  by  the  amend- 
ments passed  last  year.  The  law  is  now  more  flexible  and 
permits  the  inspectors  to  require  such  changes  to  be  made  to 
elevators  as  will  insure  their  greater  safety,  without  interfering 
with  the  proper  operation  of  the  same.  The  building  law  of  New 
York  city,  having  been  amended  so  as  to  give  the  building  depart- 
ment of  that  city  the  regulation  of  matters  concerning  elevators 
and  hoistways,  relieves  this  department  of  all  responsibility  with 
reference  to  them  in  that  city.  However,  in  order  that  no  infer- 
ential culpability  may  rest  with  the  factory  inspectors  for  any 
accident  that  may  occur  upon  improperly  guarded  or  unsafe 
eevators  in  the  manufacturing  establishments  of  New  York, 
the  attention  of  the  building  department  there  is  directed  by 
letter  to  all  such  elevators  as  may  be  regarded  by  the  factory 
inspectors  as  being  unsafe  or  dangerous.  In  other  parts  of  the 
State  there  have  been  many  changes  ordered  upon  elevators  and 
hoistways,  requiring  them  to  be  made  less  dangerous  to  life 
and  limb,  and  there  is  a  continued  improvement  noticeable  in 
this  respect.  It  has  not  been  possible  for  the  inspectors  to 
minutely  examine  and  test  the  cables  and  hoisting  machinery  of 
elevators  as  the  law  requires,  owing  to  the  inadequacy  of  the 
number  of  inspectors  and  their  increase  of  duties  in  other  direc- 
tions, but  it  is  hoped  that  more  attention  can  be  given  to  this 
important  matter  during  the  coming  year. 

As  TO  Stairways,  Doors,  etc. 
No  difficulty  is  experienced  in  enforcing  the  provisions  of 
section  5,  requiring  that  handrails  be  provided  upon  aU  stair- 
ways, and  there  are  but  few  places  where  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  order  the  steps  covered  with  rubber  matting,  to 
avoid  slipping.  We  have  been  obliged  in  several  instances  to 
insist  that  doors  shall  not  be  kept  locked  during  working  hours. 
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FiKE  Escapes. 
We  take  pleasure  in  reporting  that  .lire  escapes  have  been 
erected  under  our  orders  upon  about  4,000  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments up  to  date,  and  that  nearly  all  of  our  notifications 
regarding  them  are  now  complied  with.     It  is  a  subject  for  con- 
gratulation that  no  lives  have  been  lost  in  this  State  because  of 
fires  in  manufacturing  establishments,  on  account  of  lack  of  fire 
escapes,  since  the  factory  inspectors   were  given  authority   to 
determine  the  number  and  kind  of  fire  escapes  which  must  be 
erected  and  the  location  in  which  they  are  to  be  placed,  although 
there  have  been  a  number  of  occasions  when  an  insufficiency  of 
escapes  would  have  been  disastrous  to  life.     The  greatest  diffi- 
culty    the    inspectors    experience    is    in    requiring    that    the 
approaches  to  the  escapes  be  kept  free  and  unobstructed,  thought- 
less persons  often  piling  up  goods  in  front  of  the  windows  and 
doors  leading  to  the  escapes,  or  even  storing  boxes  and  barrels 
upon  the  balconies  thereof. 

Reporting  Accidents. 
The  tabulated  statement  of  accidents  which  is  herewith  pre- 
sented, the  reports  of  which  have  been  received  in  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  7,  form  an  interesting,  if 
painful,  catalogue  of  mishap  and  death  in  our  manufacturing 
estabiishments.  The  inspectors  are  endeavoring  by  constant 
diligence  to  compel  the  proprietors  of  mills  and  workshops  to 
properly  guard  machinerj^,  and  as  a  rule  have  the  co-operation 
of  such  employers.  The  majority  of  accidents  happen  while  the 
persons  are  cleaning  or  oiling  machinery  while  in  motion. 
Fifty-three  deaths  were  reported  to  have  occurred  from  all  causes 
in  factories  and  workshops,  and  970  injuries  of  all  kinds  were 
reported.  We  do  not  receive  reports  of  more  than  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  accidents  which  occur  in  the  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments of  New  York  city  and  Brooklyn,  there  being  a 
disposition  to  conceal  such  facts,  which  is  aided  by  the  failure  of 
newspapers  to  chronicle  more  than  the  most  important  casualties. 
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Guarding  Machinery,  etc.,  and  Providing  Exhaust  Fans. 

As  has  been  stated  in  the  foregoing  paragraph,  there  has  been 
constant  effort  to  enforce  the  law  (sec.  8)  with  regard  to  the 
guarding  of  machinery,  and  we  are  able  to  report  gratifying 
progress  in  that  direction.  We  ordered  changes  to  be  made 
with  reference  to  several  thousand  machines,  belting,  gearing, 
shafting,  etc.,  in  1,112  establishments,  most  of  which  orders  have 
been  complied  with.  It  is  difficult  to  tabulate  the  statistics  with 
reference  to  these  orders,  for  oftentimes  one  notification  covers 
many  machines,  and  occasionally  a  whole  factory. 

Some  progress  may  be  reported  in  the  matter  of  compelling 
exhaust  fans  to  be  attached  to  dust-creating  machinery.  This 
is  generally  an  expensive  requirement,  and  one  not  always  feasible 
until  additional  power  is  provided  to  operate  the  fans.  The 
benefit  to  the  employes  is  unmistakable,  however,  once  the 
exhaust  fans  are  in  operation  where  dust-creating  machinery  is 
in  use,  and  the  protection  it  gives  to  health  fully  warrants  the 
expense.  No  employer  has  a  right  to  compel  a  workman  to 
breathe  the  dust-laden,  consumption-producing  air  which  fills  a 
work-room  where  emery  wheels  are  used  and  where  dry  grinding 
is  done.  Some  wood- working  establishments  are  also  very  dusty 
and  uncomfortable,  even  if  not  so  unhealthy  as  iron  manufactur- 
ing establishments.  Continued  agitation  on  this  subject  will,  no 
doubt,  be  productive  of  much  improvement  in  the  future,  and  the 
law  will  be  an  important  factor  in  bettering  the  atmospherical 
conditions  of  some  workshops  which  are  now  decidedly  detri- 
mental to  the  health  of  the  workmen  therein. 

Regarding  Separate  Toilet  Factilitiks  fur  the  Sexes. 

Section  9  requires  that  suitable  and  proper  wash-rooms  and 
water-closets  shall  be  provided  in  each  manufacturing  establish- 
ment, and  that  the  closets  for  the  different  sexes  shall  be  separate 
and  apart  and  have  separate  approaches.  The  chief  difficulty  in 
enforcing  this  section  has  arisen  in  buildings  once  used  for  tene- 
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ment  or  dwelling  houses  in  New  York  city,  where  workshops 
have  been  started  in  rooms  formerly  occupied  by  families  only, 
and  where  it  is  diflBicult  to  properly  locate  separate  closets  for 
women  and  men.  We  have,  however,  insisted  upon  the  observ- 
ance of  this  very  wholesome  feature  of  the  factory  laws,  and  are 
able  to  report  a  much  better  state  of  affairs  in  this  respect  We 
have  in  994  instances  ordered  additional  closets  to  be  provided ; 
seventy-six  employers  have  been  ordered  to  provide  separate 
approaches  to  closets ;  513  have  been  ordered  to  clean,  ventilate 
or  renovate  the  closets  in  use. 

The  Noonday  Mealtime. 

In  the  city  factories  from  thirty  to  forty-five  minutes  is  the 
rule  for  the  noonday  mealtime ;  in  the  villages  and  country  one 
hour  is  usually  taken,  except  in  the  winter  months,  when  half  an 
hour  is  accepted  by  both  employers  and  employes,  with  some 
exceptions,  as  the  proper  length  of  time  for  the  noonday  meal 

In  issuing  permits  for  less  than  a  sixty -minute  mealtime  the 
inspectors  are  influenced  largely  by  the  wishes  of  the  employes. 
We  would  suggest  that  section  10  be  amended  so  as  to  provide 
that  where  the  hands  are  kept  beyond  the  usual  quitting  time  at 
night,  at  least  twenty  minutes  should  be  allowed  for  lunch  before 
the  overtime  work  is  commenced. 

Cleansing  the  Walls   and  Ceilinos. 

The  amendment  to  the  law  embodied  in  section  11,  which  was 

• 

adopted  last  year,  empowering  the  inspectors  to  order  the  lime- 
washing  or  painting  of  the  walls  and  ceiUngs  of  work-iooms  where 
they  seemed  to  require  it,  has  been  very  effectually  and  benefi- 
cially enforced.  Work-rooms  which  had  not  been  cleaned  before  in  a 
generation  have  been  renovated  and  cleaned,  and,  so  far  as  lime 
and  water  could  purify  them,  they  are  now  in  a  better  condition.. 
This  section  naturally  has  been  applied  in  the  unclean  tenement- 
house  sweat  shops  more  generally  than  elsewhere. 
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Unsafe  Buildings. 

The  factory  inspectors  have  not  been  called  upon  to  exercise 
the  powers  conferred  upon  them  by  the  Legislature  in  section  12 
of  the  law,  authorizing  the  condemnation  of  buildings  which  are 
reported  to  them  to  be  unsafe.  The  authority  to  dp  so,  however, 
is  a  necessary  part  of  the  inspectors'  powers,  of  which  they  may 
find  it  essential  at  any  time  to  avail  themselves.  Such  authority 
will  act  as  a  check  upon  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  overload 
the  floors  of  buildings  with  stock  or  machinery,  or  to  occupy 
buildings  which  are  not  of  sufficient  strength  to  withstand  the 
strain  put  upon  them.  In  view  of  the  numerous  duties  devolving 
upon  the  inspectors,  however,  they  can  hardly  be  expected  to  test 
or  investigate  every  building  which  they  may  have  occasion  to 
visit,  so  that  if  complaint  is  not  made,  or  a  plain  case  of  danger 
does  not  present  itself,  they  will  not  be  likely  to  know  of  the 
possible  structural  weakness  of  a  building. 

Regulating  thk  Manufaoturk  of  Clothing,  etc.,  in  Tenements 

AND  Ebar  Buildings. 

Section  13  provides  that  rooms  or  apartments  in  tenements  or 
dwelling  houses  shall  not  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  coats, 
vests,  trousers,  knee-pants,  overalls,  furs,  fur  trimmings,  fur 
garments,  shirts,  purses,  feathers,  artificial  flowers  or  cigars, 
except  by  the  immediate  members  of  the  family  living  therein. 
It  gives  the  factory  inspectors  authority,  however,  to  issue  per- 
mits to  persons,  corporations  or  firms  to  hire  or  employ  persons 
to  work  in  a  tenement  or  dwelling  house  or  in  a  building  in  the 
rear  thereof  at  making  in  whole  or  in  part  the  above-mentioned 
articles,  provided  that  after  an  inspection  of  the  premises  be  made 
it  is  proven  that  the  place  is  clean  and  healthy,  and  suitable  for 
such  manufacturing,  and  the  number  of  persons  so  permitted  to 
be  employed  must  be  stated  in  the  permit.  The  permit  must  be 
framed  and  posted.     There  is  a  slight  contradiction  of  terms  in 

r> 
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this  section  which  should  be  remedied   so  as  to  make  the  law 
plainer. 

We  have  issued  260  permits  to  date  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
176  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  and  twenty-five  in  the  city  of  Buffalo, 
About  600  applications  for  permits  have  been  refused,  and  250 
workshops  have  been  ordered  vacated.  Quit^  a  number  of 
applications  for  permits  are  pending.  Some  of  the  permits  which 
have  been  issued  in  the  city  of  New  York  must  be  revoked  a& 
soon  as  the  persons  holding  them  can  find  proper  workshops  to 
move  into. 

About  fifty  permits  were  issued  to  employers  whose  shops  and 
living-rooms  were  on  the  same  floor,  where  a  separate  entrance 
was  made  into  the  work-room,  and  the  entrance  from  the  living- 
rooms  to  the  workshop  was  cut  of.  This  practice  had  to  be 
stopped.  These  permits  were  abused  in  some  instances,  and  it 
was,  therefore,  thought  advisable  to  issue  no  more  permits  where 
the  work-rooms  and  living-rooms  were  on  the  same  floor.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  law  is  somewhat  contradictorv,  and  that  the 
evils  of  the  tenement-house  sweat-shop  system  were  so  great  and 
widespread  that  they  could  not  be  wiped  out  at  once,  permits 
were  issued  only  for  tenement  houses  of  the  better  class,  where 
the  people  seemed  disposed  to  be  cleanly.  This  gave  the  inspec- 
tors more  time  to  pursue  the  warfare  against  the  numerous  sweat 
shops  of  a  more  decidedly  dirty  type.  There  has  been  a  vast 
improvement  in  such  places  since  the  passage  of  the  law,  largely 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  convictions  which  have  been  obtained 
under  it.  There  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  more  care  taken  by 
both  landlords  and  tenants  to  keep  their  premises  in  a  clean  con- 
dition. Quite  a  number  of  tenements  have  been  turned  into 
workshops.  There  are  fewer  complaints  as  to  overcrowding. 
But  the  law  must  be  somewhat  changed  so  as  to  make  the  whole- 
sale manufacturer  responsible  to  some  extent  before  the  worst 
features  of  the  sweating  system  can  be  eradicated. 
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There  are  a  number  of  trades  which  are  not  included  in  the  list 
of  tenement  industries  which  need  regulation  fully  as  much  as 
those  above  enumerated,  such  as  the  making  of  hats  and  caps, 
suspenders,  jerseys,  boys'  and  ladies'  waists,  underwear,  neckwear 
and  cigarettes.  Thtse  industries  are  carried  on  under  all  the 
worst  features  of  the  sweating  system,  and  should  be  regu- 
lated accordingly.  There  were  851  tenement-house  workshops 
inspected,  and  373  workshops  in  buildings  in  the  rear  of  tene- 
ments. We  have  not  reached  probably  more  than  one-lifth  of 
the  whole  number  of  these  workshops.  Once  inspected,  there 
must  be  from  one  to  three  subsequent  visits  to  these  places  to 
see  if  the  orders  given  are  obeyed,  and  when  it  is  necessary  to 
prosecute,  the  inspectors  must  devote  considerable  time  to  attend- 
ing court  and  obtaining  evidence  sufficient  to  secure  a  conviction. 
It  will  be  seen  from  these  facts  that  our  force  of  inspectors  is 
entirely  inadequate  to  properly  obtain  compliance  with  the  law. 

Prevention  of  Overcrowding. —  Ventilation. 
By  an  error  of  a  clerk  or  of  the  printer,  there  are  two  sections 
13  in  the  law,  which,  while  it  does  not  impair  the  validity  of  the 
act,  should  be  amended  so  as  to  avoid  confusion  in  issuing  notifi- 
cations or  in  prosecuting.  The  second  section  13  provides  that 
not  less  than  250  cubic  feet  of  air-space  shall  be  provided  for 
each  person  engaged  at  labor  in  any  work-room  during  the  hours 
between  6  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m.,  and  not  less  than  400  cubic  feet 
of  air-space  shall  be  provided  for  each  person  employed 
between  6  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.,  unless  such  room  is  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity at  night,  when  a  permit  may  be  issued  by  the  inspectors 
permitting  a  less  amount  of  air-space  than  400  cubic  feet  for  each 
person.  There  have  been  few  places  outside  of  the  so-called 
"  sweat  shops  "  where  this  clause  of  the  law  has  been  applicable, 
but  of  course  in  a  great  many  of  these  latter  places  there  were 
found  employed  a  number  of  persons  in  excess  of  the  lawful 
number.     These  were  required  to  reduce  their  force  to  within 
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the  legal  number.  As  soon  as  possible,  measurements  will  be 
made  of  factories  aud  workshops  of  all  classes  where  the  number  of 
people  would  warrant  an  inquiry  into  the  sufficiency  of  air-space. 
The  factory  inspectors  are  empowered  to  require  that  the  venti- 
lation of  work-rooms  shall  be  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible.  We 
have  not  had  occasion  to  apply  this  clause  of  the  law  as  yet,  but 
there  are  no  doubt  many  instances  where  close  observation  will 
disclose  the  necessity  for  better  ventilation.  Certain  expensive 
scientific  appliances  for  analyzing  atmosphere  are  essential  in  this 
branch  of  our  duties,  but  our  appropriation  was  not  sufficient  to 
warrant  us  in  buying  them.  We  believe  that  this  is  one  of  the 
most  important  matters  which  comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  inspectors,  and  that  it  should  receive  a  great  amount  of 

attention  in  the  future. 

The  Sub-office. 

As  required  by  law  a  sub-office  was  opened  last  June  in  the 

city  of  New  York.    We  have  rented  quarters  in  Clinton  HaU, 

Astor  Place,  New  York,  a  convenient  location  for  those  who 

have  business  with  the  department  in  New  York  city.     The 

appropriation  for  the  sub-office,  which  is  limited  to  $1,500  per 

year,  is  not  sufficient,  over  $600  of  that  amount  being  required 

for  rent. 


THE  WEEKLY  PAYMENT  LAW. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  act  known  as  the  "  Weekly  Pay- 
ment Law,"  being  chapter  388  of  the  Laws  of  1890 : 

An   Act  to  Provide    fob    the  Weekly  Payment  of  Wages  by 

cobpobations. 

Approved  by  the  Goveraor,  May  21, 1890.    Passed,  three-fifths  being  present. 

The   People  of  the   State  of  New  Yorky  represented  in   SencUe  and 
Assembly,  do  ejiact  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Every  manufacturing,  mining  or  quarrying,  lumbering, 
mercantile,  railroad,  surface,  street,  electric  and  elevated  railway  (except 
steam  surface  railroads),  steamboat,  telegraph,  telephone  and  municipal 
corporation,  and  every  incoqjorated  express  company  and  water  com- 
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pany  shall  pay  weekly,  each  and  every  employe  engaged  in  its  business, 
the  wages  earned  by  such  employe  to  within  six  days  of  the  date  of 
such  payment,  provided,  however,  that  if  at  any  time  of  payment  any 
employe  shall  be  absent  from  his  regular  place  of  labor,  he  shall  be 
entitled  to  said  payment  at  any  time  thereafter  upon  demand. 

§  2.  Any  corporation  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars  and  not  less  than  ten 
dollars  for  each  violation,  to  be  paid  to  the  people  of  the  state  and 
which  may  be  recovered  in  a  civil  action,  provided  an  action  for  such 
violation  is  commenced  within  thirty  days  from  the  date  thereof.  The 
factory  inspectors  of  this  state,  their  assistants  or  deputies,  may  bring 
an  action  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  state  as  plaintiff  against  any 
corporation  which  neglects  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  for 
a  period  of  two  weeks,  after  having  been  notified  in  writing  by  such 
inspectors,  assistant  or  deputies  that  such  action  will  be  brought.  On 
the  trial  of  such  action  such  corporation  shall  not  be  allowed  to  set  up 
any  defense  for  a  failure  to  pay  weekly  any  employe  engaged  in  its 
business  the  wages  earned  by  such  employe  to  within  six  days  of  the 
date  of  such  payment  other  thai!  a  valid  assignment  of  such  wages,  or 
a  valid  set-ofp  against  the  same,  or  the  absence  of  such  employe  from 
his  regular  place  of  labor  at  the  time  of  payment,  or  an  actual  tender  to 
such  employe  at  the  time  of  payment  of  the  wages  so  earned  by  him, 
or  a  breach  of  contract  by  such  employe,  or  a  denial  of  the  employment. 
No  assignment  of  future  wages,  payable  weekly,  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  be  valid  if  made  to  the  corporation  from  whom  such 
wages  are  to  become  due,  or  to  any  person  on  behalf  of  such  corpora- 
tion, or  if  made  or  procured  to  be  made  to  any  person  for  the  purpose 
of  relieving  such  corporation  from  the  obligation  to  pay  weekly  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act.  Nor  shall  any  of  said  corporations  require 
any  agreement  from  any  employe  to  accept  wages  at  other  periods  than 
as  provided  in  section  one  of  this  act  as  a  condition  of  employment. 

§  3.  The  provisions  of  sections  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  and  three 
hundred  and  eighty-four  of  the  code  of  civil  procedure  shall  apply  to 
and  govern  any  proceedings  brought  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  and  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  attorney-general  of  this  state 
to  appear  in  behalf  of  such  proceedings  brought  hereunder  by  the 
factory  inspectors  of  this  state,  their  assistants  or  deputies. 

§  4.  This  act  shall  take  eff'ect  on  the  first  of  July,  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety. 

A  number  of  complaints  of  violation  of  the  foregoing  act  have 
been  received  during  the  year  and  were  promptly  attended  to. 
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Nearly  all  corporations  affected  are  complying  with  it,  however. 
Some  of  the  salt  companies  in  Wyoming  county  are  seeking  to 
evade  the  law  by  the  very  apparent  pretense  of  turning  over 
their  works  to  superintendents  or  managers,  whom  they  allege 
are  operating  the  establishments  under  contract.  It  is  our  pur- 
pose to  bring  suit  against  these  concerns  as  soon  as  possible. 

Report  of  Attorneys  on  Weekly  Payment   Prosecutions. 

The  suit  against  the  Crown  Point  Ore  and  Iron  Company,  of 
Port  Henry ;  the  Chateangay  Ore  and  Iron  Company,  of  Platts- 
burgh ;  the  St.  Regis  Leather  Company,  of  St.  Regis  Falls,  and  the 
Arnold  Hill  Ore  and  Iron  Company,  of  Ferrona,  which  were 
reported  last  year  as  having  been  begun,  are  herewith  reported  upon, 
so  far  as  they  have  progressed,  by  Foley  &  Wing,  who  have  been 
designated  as  attorneys  for  the  factory  inspectors  by  the  Attorney- 
General  : 
Hon.  James  Connolly,  Factory  Inspector : 

Dear  Sir  : —  Having  been  designated  by  the  Attorney-General 
of  this  State  as  special  counsel  for  the  People,  to  institute  and 
conduct  civil  aetions  in  the  name  of  the  People  for  the  recovery 
of  penalties  for  alleged  violations  of  the  "  Weekly  Payment  Law" 
against  the  following  named  corporations :  The  Shanley  &  Alfred 
Lumber  Company,  for  violations  arising  in  Franklin  county ;  the  St. 
Regis  Leather  Company,  for  violations  arising  in  Franklin  county; 
the  Crown  Point  Iron  Company,  for  violations  arising  in  Essex 
county ;  and  the  Chateaugay  Ore  and  Iron  Company,  for  viola- 
tions arising  in  Clinton  county,  we  would  respectfully  report 
as  follows  : 

As  to  the  Shanley  &  Alfred  Lumber  Company. 

Notice  that  an  action  would  be  brought  under  the  law  (chapter  388 
of  the  Laws  of  1890)  was  served  by  James  P.  Hooley,  deputy  factory 
inspector,  on  J.  W.  Shanley,  president  of  said  company,  February  5, 
1892. 

February  29th,  summons  in  the  Supreme  Court  was  issued  by 
the  Attorney-General,  and  sent  to  the  sheriff  of  Franklin  county 
for  service  on  the  Shanley  A  Alfred  Lumber  Company,  defendant 
therein;  same  was  served  April  5th,  as  appeared  by  sherifiPs  certiticate 
thereto  annexed. 
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April  20tJi,  defendant  appeared  by  attorney  and  demanded  copy  of 
complaint. 

May  26th,  complaint  was  served,  alleging  defendant  to  be  a  corpora- 
tion organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber  at  said  Franklin  county;  that 
Timothy  Patton,  Andrew  Welch,  A.  Terrau,  Clarence  Vaughn,  Fred 
Socia,  Frank  Socia  and  Walter  Wood  were  since  February  1,  1892, 
employes  of  said  corporation  engaged  in  its  said  business;  the  fact  of 
the  service  of  such  notice  on  February  5th;  the  nonpayment  of 
weekly  wages  to  said  employes  during  each  of  the  four  weeks  thirty 
days  next  before  the  commencement  of  the  action  on  April  5th;  and 
demanding  judgment  for  the  aggregate  of  the  penalties  accrued  during 
said  period. 

July  2d,  defendant  served  an  answer  denying  the  allegations  of 
said  complaint  except  the  facts  of  incorporation,  service  of  such  notice 
of  February  6th,  and  the  commencement  of  suit  on  April  5th. 

The  action  being  at  issue  in  Franklin  county,  was  noticed  for  trial  at 
the  Franklin  circuit,  which  commenced  at  Malone,  N.  Y.,  December  5, 
1892,  and  was  set  down  for  trial  on  December  7th. 

We  attended  at  Malone  on  December  7th  and  8th.  We  were 
there  informed  that  the  Shanley  A  Alfred  Lumber  Company  had  lost 
its  entire  property  by  seizure  on  attachment  and  sale  under  executions 
by  the  sheriff  of  that  county  before  the  alleged  penalties  occurred  and 
before  suit  was  brought  therefor. 

Examination  of  the  public  records  show  such  to  be  the  fact.  Judg- 
ments aggregating  upwards  of  $17,000  were  docketed  against  it  in  that 
county;  the  property  formerly  belonging  to  it  had  been  sold  in 
January  last,  and  the  plant  was  not  operated  b}**  said  coinpany  when 
the  alleged  violations  of  the  law  occurred  in  March.  Deputy  Hooley, 
who  preceded  us  to  Franklin  county  for  the  purpose  of  subpoenaing 
witnesses,  was  unable  to  find  the  employes  or  persons  so  named  in  the 
complaint,  for  the  reason  that  they  had  gone  and  none  could  be  produced. 
J.  W.  Shanley,  the  president  of  the  company,  had  removed  to  another 
State.  In  view  of  these  facts  no  proof  could  be  made,  and  the  company 
being  insolvent,  nothing  remained  except  for  the  court,  upon  defendant's 
motion,  to  order  the  complaint  to  be  dismissed,  and  such  disposition 
was  made  of  the  matter  on  December  8th. 

As  TO  St.  Regis  Luather  Company. 

Notice  that  an  action  would  be  brought  was  served  by  James  P. 
Hooley,  deputy  factory  inspector,  on  Samuel  Smith,  February  5,  1892, 
it  bein^  stated  in  the  ailidavit  of  service  that  said  Smith  was  the  agent 
of  the  St.  Regis  Leather  Company. 

To  avoid  the  defense  that  no  preliminary  notice  had  been  given  the 
corporation,  a  new  notice  in  writing  was  prepared  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  sheriff  of  Franklin  county  on  March  3d.  Service  thereof 
was  made  on  the  president  of  said  company  April  11th.  On  May 
11th  summons  in  the  Supreme  Court  was  issued  by  the  Attorney- 
General  and  immediately  sent  to  said  sheriff  for  service  on  the  defendant, 
the  St.  Regis  Leather  Company.  Service  thereof  was  made  August 
18th,  as  appears  by  the  sheriff's  certificate  attached  thereto. 
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August  22d,  defendant  appeared  by  attorney  and  demanded 
copy  of  complaint.  Same  was  served,  alleging  the  incorporation  of  the 
defendant  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts;  that  it  was 
engaged  as  such  corporation  in  the  manufacture  of  leather  at  said 
Franklin  county;  that  Mathias  E.  Thomas,  Wesley  R.  Downer, 
Joseph  Ploof ,  Victor  Decotte  and  W.  B.  Bugher  were  since  February 
1,  1892,  employes  of  said  corporation  engaged  in  its  said  business;  the 
facts  respecting  service  of  said  notices  on  February  6th  and  April 
11th;  the  nonpayment  of  weekly  wages  to  said  employes  during 
the  four  weeks  next  before  commencement  of  the  action  on  August 
18th;  and  demanding  judgment  for  the  aggregate  of  the  penalties 
accrued  during  that  period. 

Defendant  answered,  denying  all  the  allegations  of  said  complaint 
except  that  the  defendant  was  a  foreign  corporation,  and  that  the  action 
was  commenced  August  1 8th. 

The  action  being  at  issue  in  Franklin  county,  was  noticed  for  trial 
at  said  circuit,  commencing  December  5,  1892,  and  was  set  down  for 
trial  December  8th. 

The  persons  so  named  in  the  complaint  as  employes  of  the  defendant 
corporation  were  subpoenaed  for  the  plaintiff  and  attended  as  witnesses, 
but  it  was  apparent  from  consultation  with  them  that  they  would  tes- 
tify to  no  material  facts  upon  the  main  issue,  which  was  as  to  whether 
an  alleged  contract  made  by  defendant  with  one  Samuel  Smith  soon 
after  the  law  took  effect  f and  which  was  subsequently  produced  in  court 
and  a  copy  below  set  out)  was  an  attempt  by  defendant  to  evade  the 
law  of  1890;  nor  were  we  able  to  produce  in  court  evidence  to  that 
purport  sufficient  to  avoid  a  nonsuit,  although  aware  that  such  con> 
tract  would  be  relied  on  by  the  defendant  as  showing  that  said  Smith 
was  in  fact  the  employer  instead  of  the  corporation,  inasmuch  as  said 
witnesses  acknowledged  that  Smith,  who  was  previously  the  superin- 
tendent for  defendant  and  employed  them  in  its  behalf  originally,  had 
about  July  30,  1890,  discharged  them  as  employes  of  the  corporation  and 
stated  to  each  that  he  had  by  contract  with  the  company  assumed  the 
manufacture  of  leather  individually,  and  that  if  they  took  employment 
from  that  time  it  would  be  a  new  employment  from  him  individually. 

Evidence  was  sought  by  Deputy  Hooley,  acting  under  our  advice, 
which  might  support  the  claim  that  such  contract  was  in  fact  entered 
into  to  evade  the  law;  facts  that  miglit  lead  a  court  and  jury  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  corporation  defendant  was  really  the  employer,  not- 
withstanding such  alleged  change  in  the  manner  of  employment,  but 
we  were  unable  to  procure  any  satisfactory  evidence  to  that  effect. 

However,  the  trial  was  entered  upon,  a  stipulation  made  between 
counsel  in  advance  of  the  term  being  relied  upon  as  obviating  the  neces- 
sity of  meeting  that  issue,  but  defendant's  counsel  asked  to  be  relieved 
from  such  stipulation  upon  payment  of  the  costs  of  the  term,  and  the 
court  was  about  to  grant  that  relief,  against  our  opposition,  when  a 
settlement  of  the  action  was  proposed  which  would  avoid  the  expense 
of  preparing  for  trial  at  anotner  term  of  court.  The  action  was  finally 
settled  upon  payment  by  the  defendant  of  seventy-five  dollars  costs. 

We  believe  tnat  a  trial  of  said  action  upon  the  merits  would  result  in 
a  judgment  of  nonsuit,  and  to  settle  the  same  upon  the  basis  above 
indicated  was  advisable. 
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The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  contract  above  referred  to: 

Boston,  Jw/y  19,  1890. 
Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  St.  Regis  JFhlU : 

a  • 

Confirming  our  conversation  in  the  matter,  I  now  acr»ept  your  prop- 
osition, which  I  understood  to  be  as  follows  :  You  agree  to  perform  all 
the  labor,  or  employ  others  to  do  it,  that  shall  be  necessary  to  run  the 
St.  Regis  tannery,  to  tan  hides  in  our  usual  manner,  and  for  doing  the 
same  you  are  to  receive  the  sum  of  twenty-five  cents  per  hide  for  each 
and  every  hide  tanned.  We  are  to  furnish  all  materials — in  fact  all 
except  the  labor.  You  are  to  hire  all  your  own  help  and  pay  them, 
and  this  is  to  commence  from  July  21,  1890,  and  to  contmue  until 
further  notice. 

GEO.  W.  HADDOCK, 

for  St.  Regis  Leather  Go, 

I  accept  the  above  contract. 

SAML.  SMITH. 


As   TO   THE    ChATEAUGAY    OrE    AND   IrON    CoMPANY. 

Notice  was  served  by  James  P.  Hooley,  deputy  factory  inspector^ 
February  4,  1892. 

February  29th,  summons  in  the  Supreme  Court  was  issued  by  the 
Attorney  General  and  sent  to  the  sheriff  of  Clinton  county  for  service 
on  defendant. 

Same  was  sei-\'^ed  March  5th,  as  appears  by  sheriff's  certificate  thercr 
to  attached. 

March  18th,  defendant  appeared  by  attorney  and  demanded  copy 
of  complaint. 

May  26th,  complaint  was  served,  alleging  the  incorporation  of 
defendant  under  the  laws  of  this  State;  that  it  was  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  j^ig  iron  and  the  milling  of  iron  ore  at  said  Clinton 
countv;  that  J.  H.  Harmon,  L.  A.  Olyer,  John  West,  J.  H.  Badger, 
Russell  L.  Ball,  Z.  Sanders,  E.  S.  Meade,  W.  S.  Fifield,  Napoleon 
Blaurea,  John  Lanshway  and  Julius  King  were  since  February  1,  1892, 
employes  of  said  corporation  engaged  in  its  said  business;  that  said 
notice  was  served  on  February  4th;  the  nonpayment  of  weekly 
wages  to  said  employes  during  the  four  weeks  next  before  commence- 
ment of  the  action  on  March  6th  and  demanding  judgment  for  the 
aggregate  of  the  penalties  arising  during  said  period. 

Defendant  answered,  admitting  its  incorporation,  and  denying  gen- 
erally all  the  other  allegations  of  said  complaint.  The  answer  also 
alleges  that  only  eight  of  the  persons  named  in  the  complaint  were  in 
defendant's  employ  during  the  times  therein  mentioned;  that  they 
were  paid  weekly  by  defendant  in  full  the  wages  earned  by  them  dur- 
ing said  period,  setting  up  that  goods  were  sold  them  by  defendant  to 
be  paid  for  by  work  subsequently  performed,  and  that  at  no  period  of 
time  named  in  said  complaint  were  the  wages  earned  by  either  of  them 
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sufficient  in  amount  to  pay  such  indebtedness;  that  all  the  persons  so 
named  in  the  complaint  contracted  witli  the  defendant  before  the  enact- 
ment of  the  law  for  monthly  payment  of  wages  and  have  been  paid 
such  wages  pursuant  to  such  contract;  that  the  law  (chapter  388  of 
the  Laws  of  1890)  is  unconstitutional  and  void. 

The  place  of  trial  of  said  action  is  Clinton  county,  and  the  next 
circuit  at  which  trial  may  be  had  is  appointed  to  be  held  at  Platts- 
burgh,  N.  Y.,  commencing  April  3,  1893. 


As  to  the  Crown  Point  Iron  Company. 

Notice  was  served  by  James  P.  Hooley,  deputy  factorj'^  inspector, 
February  4,  1892,  on  Henrv-  L.  Reed  (it  being  stated  in  the 
affidavit  of  service  that  said  Keed  was  the  assistant  manager  of  said 
company). 

^To  avoid  the  defense  that  no  notice  had  been  given  the  corporation 
a  new  notice  was  prepared  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff  of 
Clinton  county  March  3d  for  service  upon  the  corporation.  Service 
thereof  was  made  on  the  general  manager  on  March  5th. 

April  7th  summons  was  issued  in  the  Supreme  Court  by  the 
Attorney-General  and  sent  to  the  sheriff  of  said  Clinton  county  for  ser- 
vice on  the  defendant.  Sei'vice  thereof  was  made  on  the  general  manager 
of  defendant  April  7th  as  appears  by  the  sheriff's  certificate  thereto 
attached. 

May  2d  defendant  appeared  by  attorney  and  demanded  copy  of 
complaint. 

May  26th  complaint  was  served,  alleging  the  incorporation  of 
defendant  under  the  laws  of  this  State;  that  it  was  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  and  the  mining  of  iron  ore  at  the  county 
of  Essex;  that  Patrick  Rorick,  Charles  Garvey,  Thomas  Montague, 
Charles  Walcott,  Peter  Rogall,  Joseph  Premoe,  Oloff  Lingquest,  J  red 
Rousseau,  Thomas  Kelhey,  John  Henry,  Benjamin  Garihie  and  J.  F. 
Norton  were  since  February  1,  1892,  employes  of  said  corporation 
engaged  in  its  said  business;  the  facts  respecting  service  of  said  notices 
on  February  4th  and  March  6th;  the  nonpayment  of  weekly  wages 
to  said  employes  during  the  four  weeks  next  before  commencement  of 
the  action  on  April  7,  1892,  and  demanding  judgment  for  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  penalties  arising  during  that  period. 

Defendant  answered  admitting  its  incorporation  and  denying  gener- 
ally all  the  other  allegations  of  said  complaint.  The  answer  also 
alleges  that  certain  of  the  persons  so  named  were  not  employes  of  the 
defendant,  but  were  independent  contractors  with  defendant  with 
respect  to  certain  specified  work;  that  one  (Mr.  Montague)  was  superin- 
tendent of  defendant's  mines  at  a  vearlv  salarv;  that  all  of  them  had 
been  paid  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  their  respective  contracts  for  ser- 
vices rendered  during  the  period  mentioned  in  the  complaint;  that  the 
other  persons  named  were  paid  weekly  by  defendant  in  full  the  wages 
earned  by  them  during  said  period,  setting  up  the  sale  of  goods  to  be 
paid  for  by  wages  and  that  at  no  time  mentioned  in  the  complaint 
were  there  any  wages  due  said  employes;  that  the  persons  so  named  in 
said  complaint  contracted  with  defendant  before  enactment  of  the  law 
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for  monthly  payment  of  wages  and  have  been  paid  accordingly  pur- 
Baant  to  such  contract;  that  said  law  is  unconstitutional  and  void. 

The  place  of  trial  of  said  action  is  Clinton  county  and  the  next 
circuit  therein  is  appointed  for  April  3,  1893. 

FOLEY  A  WING. 
Dated  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  December  22,  1892. 

The  seventy-five  dollars  which  was  paid  by  the  St.  Regis 
Leather  Company  in  accordance  with  the  settlement  of  the  suit 
effected  by  our  attorneys  was  turned  into  the  State  Treasury  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  Attorney-General. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  "  law's  delay ''  has  prevented  any 
satisfactory  test  of  the  Weekly  Payment  Law  in  the  courts  up 
to  date,  and  that  the  inspectors  must  overcome  great  difficulties 
in  order  to  convict  such  corporations  as  wish  to  evade  the  law 
by  making  a  contract,  bogus  or  otherwise,  with  some  person  to 
operate  their  plants.  A  ready  and  easy  solution  of  this  difficulty, 
however,  we  respectfully  suggest,  would  be  an  amendment  of 
the  law  providing  that  whenever  a  corporation  makes  a  contract 
with  any  individual  to  operate  its  plant,  a  stipulation  shall  be 
inserted  in  such  contract  binding  the  contractor  to  pay  weekly 
the  wages  of  all  persons  employed  by  him.  Another  amendment 
which  would  be  perfectly  proper  and  which  we  recommend,  is  to 
insert  the  words  "in  cash  "  after  the  word  "  weekly  "  in  section  1. 
The  system  of  compelling  employes  to  deal  at  "  company  stores  " 
which  prevails  in  the  mining  regions  and  occasionally  in  other 
sections  of  the  State  should  be  broken  up.  A  violation  of  the 
law  should  be  made  a  misdemeanor.  When  fair  and  honorable 
officers  of  corporations  obey  the  law  without  quibbUng  those  who 
endeavor  to  evade  it  by  sharp  practice  and  subterfuge  should 
be  followed  until  they  are  coerced  into  obedience. 
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THE  APPRENTICESHIP  LAW. 

We  have  nothing  new  to  report  with  reference  to  the  Appren- 
ticeship Law,  the  enforcement  of  which  was  made  one  of  our 
duties  by  chapter  437,  Laws  of  1888.  Following  is  the  text  of 
the  statute : 

An  Act  in  Reference  to  Apprentices  and  Employers. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York^  represented  in  Senate  and 
Assembly^  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  On  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  it  shall  not  be  law- 
ful for  any  person  or  persons  in  this  state  to  employ  or  take  as  an 
apprentice  any  minor  person  to  learn  the  art  or  mystery  of  any  trade 
or  craft  without  first  having  obtained  the  consent  of  such  person's 
legal  guardian  or  guardians;  nor  shall  any  minor  person  be  taken  as 
an  apprentice  aforesaid  unless  an  agreement  or  indenture  be  drawn 
up  in  writing,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  duly 
executed  under  seal  by  the  person  or  persons  employing  said  appren- 
tice, and  also  by  the  parents  or  parent,  if  any  be  living,  or  by  the 
guardian  or  guardians  of  said  apprentice,  and  likewise  by  said  minor 
persons  so  becoming  an  apprentice. 

§  2.  Said  agreement  or  indenture,  in  order  to  make  the  law  valid, 
shall  contain  the  following  covenants  and  provisions: 

1.  That  said  minor  person  shall  be  bound  to  serve  his  employer  or 
employers  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  five  years. 

2.  That  said  minor  person  so  indentured  shall  not  leave  his  said 
employer  or  employers  during  the  term  for  which  he  shall  be  inden- 
tured, and  if  any  said  apprentice  so  indentured  as  aforesaid  shall  leave 
his  said  employer  or  employers,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  the 
said  employer  or  employers  may  com])el  the  return  of  the  said  apprentice 
under  the  })enalties  of  this  .act. 

3.  That  said  employer  or  employers  shall  covenant  and  agree  in 
said  indenture  to  provide,  at  all  times  during  the  continuance  of  the 
same,  suitable  and  proper  board,  lodging  and  medical  attendance  for 
said  apprentice,  and  said  employer  or  employers  shall  also  further 
covenant  and  agree  to  teach  or  cause  to  be  carefully  and  skillfully 
taught  to  his  or  their  said  apprentice  every  branch  of  his  or  their 
business  to  which  said  apprentice  may  be  indentured,  and  said 
employer  or  employers  shall  be  further  bound,  at  the  expiration  of 
said  apprenticeship,  to  give  to  said  apprentice  a  certificate  in  writing, 
stating  that  said  apprentice  has  served  a  full  term  of  apprenticeship  of 
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not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  five  years  at  snch  trade  or  craft  as 
may  be  specified  in  said  indenture. 

§  3.  Any  person  or  persons  taking  an  apprentice  without  complying 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  on  conviction  thereof  before  any  magistrate  or  court  hav- 
ing jurisdiction,  held  in  the  county  in  which  the  business  of  saJ 
employer  or  employers  may  be  conducted,  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine 
not  less  than  $500,  the  fine  to  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  said  county, 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  said  county.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
factory  inspector  and  the  deputy  factory  inspectors  to  see  to  it  that 
the  duties  and  obligations  of  employers  to  their  apprentices  are  observed 
and  enforced,  to  enforce  this  act,  and  to  prosecute  such  employers  for 
a  failure  to  perform  such  duties  and  obligations,  or  any  violation  of 
this  act. 

§  4.  Any  and  all  indentures  made  under  and  in  pursuance  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  shall  not  be  canceled  or  annulled  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  of  said  indentures,  except  in  ease  of  death;  or  by  the 
order  of  or  judgment  of  the  county  or  supreme  court  of  this  state  for 
good  cause,  and  any  apprentice  so  indentured  who  shall  leave  his 
employer  or  employers  without  his  or  their  consent,  or  without  sufficient 
cause,  and  shall  refuse  to  return,  may  be  arrested  upon  the  complaint 
of  said  employer  or  employers  and  taken  before  any  magistrate  having 
jurisdiction  of  misdemeanors,  who  may  cancel  said  indentures,  and  on 
conviction  may  commit  said  apprentice  to  the  house  of  correction,  house 
of  refuge  or  county  jail,  in  and  for  said  county,  for  such  length  of  time 
as  such  magistrate  may  deem  just,  or  until  said  apprentice  shall  have 
attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  in  case  said  apprentice,  so 
indentured,  shall  willfully  neglect  or  refuse  to  perform  his  portion  of 
the  contract  as  specified  in  said  indenture,  then  said  indenture  may  be 
canceled  in  the  manner  aforesaid,  and  said  apprentice  so  violating  said 
indentures  shall  forfeit  all  back  pay  and  all  claims  against  said  employer 
or  employers,  and  said  indentures  shall  be  canceled. 

§  6.  Should  any  employer  or  employers  neglect  or  refuse  to  teach, 
or  cause  to  be  taught  to  said  apprentice  the  art  or  mystery  of  the  trade 
or  craft  to  which  said  apprentice  has  been  indentured,  or  fail  at  any 
time  to  provide  suitable  and  proper  board,  lodging  and  medical  attend- 
ance, said  apprentice,  individually,  or  his  parent  or  parents,  guardian 
or  guardians,  may  bring  an  action  against  said  employer  or  employers, 
to  recover  damages  sustained  by  reason  of  said  neglect  or  refusal;  and 
if  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court,  said  court  shall  direct  said 
indentures  to  be  canceled,  and  may  impose  a  fine  on  said  employer  or 
employers  not  exceeding  $1,000,  and  not  less  than  $100,  and  said  fine 
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shall  be  collected  and  paid  over  to  said  apprentice  or  his  parent  or 
guardian,  for  his  sole  use  and  benefit. 

§  6.  Any  indenture  made  and  executed,  wherein  parts  conflict  with, 
or  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  invalid, 
and  without  any  binding  effect. 

§  7.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby 
repealed. — {Chap,  934,  Laics  0^1871,  as  amended  by  chap,  43V,  Laws 
of  1888.) 

PROSECUTIONS. 

Case  of  George  P.  Smith,  Gratwick. 

December  28,   1891. —  George    P.    Smith,    president    of     the 

Tonawanda  Lumber  and   Saw   Mill  Company,   Gratwick,  was 

arrested  on  the  charge  of  having  in  his  employ  a  child  under  14 

years  of  age ;  pleaded  guilty  and  fined  twenty  dollars. 

Case  of  O.  Desrosiers,  Ogdensburg. 
Jam,ua/ry  7,  1892. —  O.  Desrosiers,  manager  or  proprietor  of  a 
match  factory  at  Ogdensburg,   was  arrested  on   a   charge  of 
employing  children  under  14  years  of  age ;  pleaded  guilty  and 
fined  twenty  dollars. 

Case  of  Horton  Harder,  Castleton. 

August  4,  1892. —  Horton  Harder,  agent  of  the  Castleton 
Paper  Company,  Castleton,  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  per- 
mitting women  under  21  years  of  age  to  work  more  than  ten 
hours  a  day ;  also  permitting  them  to  work  between  the  hours  of 
9  p.  M.  and  6.  a.  m.;  pleaded  guilty  and  fined  twenty  dollars. 

Case  of  Robert  S.  Irwin,  Jamestown. 

August  26,  1892. —  Robert  S.  Irwin,  of  the  firm  of  Baker, 
Irwin  &  Co.,  Jamestown,  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of 
employing  Ella  Eklund  and  Adelaide  Irwin,  children  under  14 
years  of  age ;  pleaded  guilty  and  fined  twenty  dollars  in  one  case 
and  sentence  suspended  in  the  other. 
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Case  of  Samuel  Heij.broner,  New  York. 

Augicst  30,  1892. —  Samuel  Heilbroner,  of  the  firm  of  M. 
Silverthau  &  Company,  No.  338  East  Ninety-eighth  street,  New 
York,  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  employing  children  under  14 
years  of  age ;  pleaded  not  guilty  ;  case  was  dismissed,  as  defend- 
ant was  not  aware  of  the  violation  of  the  law  having  been  absent 
from  New  York  for  three  weeks  previous  to  inspection. 

Case  of  Leopold  Wolf,  New  York. 

August  30,  1892. —  Leopold  Wolf,  foreman  for  M.  Silverthau 
A  Co.,  No.  338  East  Ninety-eighth  street,  New  York,  was 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  employing  two  children  under  16  years 
of  age  without  having  on  file  a  certificate  stating  said  children's 
age ;  pleaded  guilty  ;  fined  twenty  dollars  in  each  case. 

Case  of  Abraham  Silverthau,  New  York. 

August  30,  1892. —  Abraham  Silverthau  of  the  firm  of  M. 
Silverthau  &  Co.,  No.  338  East  Ninety-eighth  street.  New  York, 
was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  employing  two  children  under  the 
age  of  14  years;  pleaded  not  guilty;  convicted  in  the  court 
of  Special  Sessions,  and  fined  twenty  dollars  in  each  case. 

Case  of  Morris  Benjamin,  New  York. 

September  2,  1892. —  Morris  Benjamin,  No.  80  Wooster  street, 
New  York,  maker  of  caps,  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  employ- 
ing two  children  under  14  years  of  age  and  two  under  16  years 
of  age  without  having  on  file  certificates  stating  said  children's 
ages ;  tried  in  the  court  of  Special  Sessions,  October  7,  1892,  and 
pleaded  guilty  in  the  case  of  one  child  under  14  years  of  age,  and 
was  fined  twenty  dollars.  The  remaining  three  charges  were 
withdrawn. 
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Case  of  Abbaham  Rubin,  New  York. 

SepUmher  15,1892. —  Abraham  Rubin,  No.  104  Canal  street, 
Ne  w  York,  maker  of  suspenders,  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of 
employing  a  child  under  16  years  of  age  without  having  on  file  a 
certificate  stating  said  child's  age;  pleaded  guilty  and  fined 
twenty  dollars. 

Cask  of  Louis  Weinstein,  New  York. 

September  16,  1892. —  Louis  Weinstein,  No.  32  Hester  street, 
New  York,  maker  of  cloaks,  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of 
employing  others  than  immediate  members  of  family  in  tene- 
ment or  dwelling  house  at  making  cloaks ;  pleaded  guilty  and 
fined  twenty  dollars. 

Cask  of  Morris  Saldinger,  New  York. 

September  20,  1892. — Morris  Saldinger,  No.  136  Essex  street 
(rear).  New  York,  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  occupying  rooms 
as  a  workshop  in  the  building  in  the  rear  of  a  tenement  house 
No.  136  Essex  street,  for  the  manufacturing  of  coats  without 
having  a  permit  from  the  factory  inspector ;  also,  overcrowding 
said  rooms  ;  pleaded  guilty  and  fined  twenty  dollars. 

Case  of  Max  Gtoldberg,  New  York. 

September  20,  1892. — Max  Goldberg,  No.  54  Allen  street,  New 
York,  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  employing  a  child  under  16 
years  of  age  without  having  on  file  a  certificate  stating  said 
child's  age ;  pleaded  guilty  and  fined  twenty  dollars. 

Case  of  David  Cohen  &  Max  Rosner,  New  York. 

September  20,  1892. — David  Cohen  &  Max  Rosner,  No.  54  Allen 
street.  New  York,  were  arrested  on  the  charge  of  employing  a 
child  under  14  years  of  age ;  pleaded  guilty  and  fined  twenty 
dollars  each. 
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Case  of  Leopold  Baum,  New  York. 

Septemher  20,  1892. — Leopold  Baum,  No.  310  Church  street, 
New  York,  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  employing  a  child 
under  14  years  of  age;  pleaded  not  guilty;  convicted  in  the 
Court  of  Special  Sessions  and  fined  fifty  dollars. 

Case  of  Wolfgang  Dannhardt,  Brooklyn. 

September  21,  1892. — Wolfgang  Dannhardt,  No.  88  Knicker- 
bocker avenue,  Brooklyn,  maker  of  pants,  was  arrested  on  the 
charge  of  employing  a  child  under  14  years  of  age  ;  pleaded  not 
guilty;    convicted  in   the  police  court   and    fined    twenty-five 

dollars. 

Case  of  Louis  Hirsch,  Brooklyn. 

September'  21,  1892. — Louis  Hirsch,  No.  32  Siegel  street,  Brook- 
lyn, maker  of  coats,  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  employing  a 
child  under  14  years  of  age ;  pleaded  not  guilty ;  convicted  in 
the  police  court  and  fined  twenty -five  dollars. 

Case  of  Harris  Franke,  New  York. 

September  26,  1892.— Harris  Franke,  No.  31  Suffolk  street.  New 
York,  maker  of  cloaks,  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  employing 
others  than  immediate  members  of  family  in  tenement  or 
dwelling  house  at  making  cloaks ;  pleaded  not  guilty ;  tried  in 
Court  of  Special  Sessions  and  case  dismissed,  as  evidence  was  not 
sufficient  to  convict. 

Case  of  Hyman  Goldstein,  New  York. 

September  26,  1892. —  Hyman  Goldstein,  No.  11  Norfolk  street. 
New  York,  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  employing  a  child 
under  16  years  of  age  during  the  public  school  session,  who  could 
not  read  or  >vrite  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language ; 
pleaded  guilty  and  fined  twenty  dollars. 
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Case  of  Abraham  Lies,  New  York. 

September  27,  1892. — Abraham  Liss,  No  11  Suffolk  street,  New 

York,  maker  of  shirts,  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  employing 

others  than  immediate  members  of  family  in  tenement  or  dwell- 

ing  house  at  making  shirts;  pleaded  guilty  and  fined  twenty 

dollars. , 

Case  of  Morris   Jacobs,  New  York. 

xS?/?^mJer  30,  1892. —  Morris  Jacobs,  No.  157  Attorney  street 

(rear),  New  York,  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  employing  a 

child   under  14  years  of  age ;  pleaded  guilty  and  lined  twenty 

dollars. 

Case  of  Samuel  Silvbrstein,  New  York. 

September  30,  1892. —  Samuel  Silverstein,  No.  25  Ludlow  street, 
New  York,  maker  of  coats,  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of 
employing  others  than  immediate  members  of  family  in  a  tene- 
ment or  dwelling  house  at  making  coats;  pleaded  guilty  and 
fined  twenty  dollars. 

Case  of  Abram  Weiss,  New  York. 

October  4,  1892. —  Abram  Weiss,   No.   11   Essex  street,   New 

York,  maker  of  pants,  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  employing 

others  than  immediate  members  of   family  in  a  tenement  or 

dwelling  house  at  making  pants ;  pleaded  guilty  and  fined  twenty 

dollars. 

Case  of  Abraham  Goldberg,  New  York. 

October  4,  1892. —  Abraham  Goldberg,  No.  25  Ludlow  street 

New  York,  maker  of   children's  jackets,  was  arrested  on   the 

charge  of  employing  persons  in  an  overcrowded   work-room ; 

pleaded  guilty  and  fined  twenty  dollars. 

Casks  of  Rosenstkin  &  Greenberg,  New  York. 
October  4,  1892. — Abraham  Rosenstein  &  Levy  Greenberg,  No. 
23  Ludlow  street.  New  York,  were  arrested  on  the  charge  of 
employing  persons  in  an  overcrowded  work-room  in  a  tenement 
house;  bound  over  to  appear  before  the  grand  jury.  By  the 
advice  of  district  attorney  case  was  noUed. 
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Case  of  Abbaha^i  Sohneideb,  New  York. 
October  4, 1892. — Abraham  Schneider,  No.  27  Ludlow  street, 
New  York,  maker  of    cloaks,  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of 
having  in  his  employ  a  child  under  16  years  of  age  without  * 
having  on  file  a  certificate  stating  said  child's  age;  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  fifty  dollars. 

Case  of  Nathan  Haswitz,  New  York. 

October  4:y  1892. —  Nathan  Haswitz,  No.  11  Essex  street,  New 

York,  maker  of  coats,  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  employing 

others  than  immediate  members  of  family  in  a  tenement  or 

dwelling  house  at  making  coats ;  pleaded  guilty  and  fined  twenty 

dollars. 

Case  of  Samuel  Marks,  New  York. 

October  4,  1892. —  Samuel  Marks,   No.  32  Essex  street.  New 

York,  maker  of  coats,  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  employing 

others  than  immediate  members  of  family  in  a  tenement  or 

dwelling  house  at  making  coats ;  pleaded  guilty  and  fined  twenty 

dollars. 

Case  of  Joe  Leserhoni,  New  York. 

October  4,   1892. —  Joe  Leserhoni,  No.  11  Essex  street,  New 

York,  maker  of  pants,  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  employing 

others  than  immediate  members  of  family  in  a  tenement  or 

dwelling  house  at  making  pants  ;  pleaded  guilty  and  fined  twenty 

dollars. 

Case  of  Phiup  Klein,  New  York. 

October  4,  1892.— Philip  Klein,  No.  23  Ludlow  street,  New 

York,  maker  of  pants,  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  employing 

others  than  immediate  members  of  family  in  a  tenement  or 

dwelling  house  at  making, pants ;  pleaded  guilty  and  fined  twenty 

dollars. 

Case  of  Wolf  Mosesson,  New  York. 

October  4,  1892. —  Wolf  Mosesson,  No.  19  Essex  street,  New 
York,  maker  of  pants,  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  employing 
others  than  immediate  members  of  family  in  a  tenement  or  dwell- 
ing house  at  making  pants ;  pleaded  guilty  and  fined  twenty  dollars. 
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Case  of  Davis  Levitz,  New  York. 

November  17,  1892. —  Davis  Levitz,  No.  24  Delancey  street, 
New  York,  maker  of  fur  trimmings,  was  arrested  on  the  charge 
of  employing  others  than  immediate  members  of  family  in  a 
tenement  or  dwelling  house  at  making  fur  trimmings ;  pleaded 
not  guilty ;  convicted  in  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions  and  fined 
twenty  dollars 

Case  of  Samuel  TEriELBAUM,  New  York. 

November  18,  1892. —  Samuel  Teitelbaum,  No.  4  Bayard  street, 
New  York,  maker  of  pants,  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of 
employing  others  than  immediate  members  of  family  in  a  tene- 
ment or  dwelling  house  at  making  pants ;  pleaded  guilty  and 
fined  twenty  dollars. 

Case  of  Samuel  Teitelbaum,  New  York. 

November  18,  1892. —  Samuel  Teitelbaum,  No.  4  Bayard  street, 
New  York,  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  employing  a  child 
under  14  years  of  age ;  pleaded  not  guilty ;  convicted  in  the 
Court  of  Special  Sessions  and  fined  fifty  dollars. 

Case  of  Harry  Milakofsky,  New  York. 

November  18,  1892. —  Harry  Milakofsky,  No.  74  Chrystie 
street,  New  York,  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  employing 
others  than  immediate  members  of  family  in  a  tenement  or 
dwelling  house  at  making  pants  ;  pleaded  guilty  and  fined  twenty 
dollars. 

Case  of  Isaao  Warshofsky,  New  York. 

NoveiTiber  18,  1892. —  Isaac  Warshofsky,  No.  180  Orchard 
street  (rear).  New  York,  maker  of  pants,  was  arrested  on  the 
charge  of  employing  others  than  immediate  members  of  family 
in  a  tenement  or  dwelling  house  at  making  pants  ;  pleaded  guilty 
and  fined  twenty  dollars. 
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Case  of  Henry  Nariskey,  New  York. 

November  22,  1892. —  Henry  Nariskey,  No.  28  East  Broadway, 
New  York,  maker  of  pants,  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of 
employing  others  than  immediate  members  of  f anuly  in  a  tene- 
ment  or  dwelling  house  at  making  pants ;  pleaded  guilty  and  fined 
twenty  dollars. 

Case  of  Isidore  Harris,  New  York. 

November  22,  1892. —  Isidore  Harris,  No.  24  Willett  street, 
New  York,  maker  of  coats,  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of 
employing  others  than  immediate  members  of  family  in  a  tene- 
ment or  dwelling  house  at  making  coats ;  pleaded  guilty  and 
fined  twenty  dollars. 

Case  of  Simon  Ehrlioh,  New  York. 

Nm^ember  22,  1892.— Simon  Ehrlich,  No.  24  Willett  street, 
New  Yprk,  maker  of  pants,  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  employ- 
ing others  than  hnmediate  members  of  family  in  a  tenement  or 
dwelling  house  at  making  pants ;  pleaded  guilty  and  fined  twenty 

dollars. 

Case  of  Alex.  Niedenburg,  New  York. 

November  22,  1892. —  Alexander  Niedenburg,  No.  24  WiUett 
street.  New  York,  maker  of  coats,  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of 
employing  others  than  immediate  members  of  family  in  a  tene- 
ment or  dwelling  house  at  making  coats  ;  pleaded  guilty  and  fined 
twenty   dollars. 

Case  of  Jacob  Levy,  New  York. 

November  30,  1892. —  Jacob  Levy,  No.  2  Jefferson  street.  New 
York,  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  employing  others  than 
immediate  members  of  family  in  a  tenement  or  dwelling  house 
at  making  vests ;  pleaded  guilty  and  fined  twenty  dollars. 
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Case  of  Jacob  Rosenberg,  New  York. 
Noverriber  30,  1892. —  Jacob  Rosenberg,  No.  2  Jefferson  street, 
New  York,  maker  of  coats,  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  employ- 
ing others  than  immediate  members  of  family  in  a  tenement 
or  dwelling  house  at  making  coats ;  pleaded  guilty  and  fined 
twenty  dollars. 

Case  of  Louis  Lichtenstein,  New  York. 
December  8,  1892. —  Louis  Lichtenstein,  No.  116  Columbia 
street,  New  York,  maker  of  coats,  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of 
employing  others  than  immediate  members  of  family  in  a  tene- 
ment or  dwelling  house  at  making  coats ;  pleaded  guilty  and 
fined  twenty  dollars. 

Case  of  Julius  Lebowitz,  New  York. 
Decemher  8,  1892. —  Julius  Lebowitz,  No.  3  Clinton  street,  New 
York,  maker  of  coats,  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  employing 
others  than  members  of  family  in  a  tenement  or  dwelling  house 
at  making  coats ;  pleaded  guilty  and  fined  twenty  dollars. 

Case  of  Davis  Frank,  New  York. 
December  8,  1892. —  Davis  Frank,  No.  189  Clinton  street.  New 
York,  maker  of  coats,  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  employing 
others  than  immediate  members  of  family  in  a  tenement  or 
dwelling  house  at  making  coats ;  pleaded  not  guilty ;  convicted 
in  Court  of  Special  Sessions  and  fined  twenty  dollars. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 

We  renew,  without  further  discussion,  the  recommendations 
made  in  our  sixth  annual  report,  which  have  not  as  yet  been 
adopted  by  the  Legislature : 

First,  That  mercantile  houses,  telegraph,  telephone  and  mes- 
senger companies  be  prohibited  from  employing  children  under 
14  years  of  age. 
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Second,  That  children  under  16  years  of  age  be  prohibits  I 
from  employment  in  dangerous  and  unhealthy  occupations. 

Third.  That  the  women  deputy  factory  inspectors  be  author- 
ized to  enforce  the  law  requiring  the  placing  of  seats  for  the  use 
of  girls  and  women  employed  as  clerks  in  mercantile  houses. 

Fourth,  That  a  law  be  passed  requiring  the  inspection  of 
uninsured  steam  boilers  by  competent  men  of  at  least  ten  years' 
experience,  and  that  persons  who  may  have  charge*of  stationary 
steam  engines  be  required  to  pass  a  qualifying  examination. 

And  the  following  additional  recommendations  are  respectfully 
submitted : 

Fifth,  That  the  Weekly  Payment  Law  be  amended  so  as  to 
require  that  wages  be  paid  in  cash ;  that  corporations  leasing 
their  plants  to  agents  to  operate  the  same  be  required  to  insert  a 
clause  in  such  leases  providing  that  their  agents  shall  pay  the 
wages  of  employes  at  least  once  a  week;  and  that  instead  of 
requiring  that  a  civil  suit  be  brought  to  recover  penalties  for 
violation  of  the  Weekly  Payment  Law,  such  violations  be  made 
misdemeanors. 

Sixth.  That  at  least  twenty  minutes  time  shall  be  allowed  for 
lunch  when  hands  are  kept  beyond  the  usual  quitting  time  at  night. 

Seventh.  That  the  wholesale  manufacturers  of  clothing,  neck 
wear,  cigars,  cigarettes,  artificial  flowers,  furs,  purses  and 
feathers,  who  contract  for  the  manufacture  of  such  articles  in 
tenements  and  shops,  shall  be  required  to  keep  on  file  and 
furnish,  upon  demand  of  the  factory  inspector,  a  list  of  the  per- 
sons, with  their  addresses,  with  whom  such  contracts  are  made, 
and  that  such  articles,  when  made  in  unclean  or  unhealthy  places, 
shall  be  so  tagged  when  exposed  for  sale ;  that  all  such  articles 
when  made  in  tenements  or  buildings  by  persons  not  provided 
with  a  permit  from  the  factory  inspector,  as  the  law  of  1892 
requires,  shall  be  labeled  "  tenement  made,"  when  exposed  for 
sale 
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EXTRACT  FROM  THE  GOVERNOR'S  MESSAGE. 

[Transmitted  to  the  Legislature  January  S,  1898.] 

The  Interests  of  Labor. 

The  Factory  Act  approved  by  me  last  year  gave  the  State 
the  most  effective  and  most  sweeping  law  in  the  Union  relating 
to  the  inspection  of  factories.  Its  provisions  apply  to  manufac- 
turing establishments  and  the  hours  of  employment  of  women 
under  21  and  boys  under  18  years  of  age ;  prohibit  the  employ- 
ment therein  of  children  under  14,  and  also  of  children  under  16 
who  are  unable  to  read  and  write  simple  sentences  in  the 
English  language;  authorize  the  inspectors  to  require  that 
elevators,  machinery,  vats,  pans,  etc.,  shall  be  properly 
guarded  ;  that  fire-escapes  shall  be  provided  where  necessary ; 
that  women  shall  have  proper  retiring  and  toilet  facilities 
where  they  are  employed  in  workshops ;  that  exhaust  fans  to 
carry  off  dust  shall  be  attached  to  emery  wheels  and  grind- 
stones ;  that  workshops  shall  not  be  overcrowded  and  shall  be 
properly  cleaned  and  ventilated,  and  that  factory  buildings 
which  mav  be  deemed  unsafe  shall  be  condemned.  The  act 
embodies  various  other  requirements  of  importance,  relating 
chiefly  to  the  manufacture  of  certain  specified  articles  of 
clothing,  etc.,  in  tenement  houses. 

The  factory  inspectors  are  also  required  to  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  388  of  the  Laws  of  1890,  commonly  called 
the  "  Weekly  Payment  Law,"  and  of  chapter  93-i  of  the  Laws 
of  1871,  known  as  the  "Apprenticeship  Law." 

To  enumerate  in  detail  all  the  benefits  which  have  followed 
the  enactment  of  the  Factory  Law,  as  it  has  been  amended 
from  time  to  time,  is  unnecessary  here.  However,  as  pre- 
liminary to  the  recommendation  I  propose  to  make,  I  may 
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state  that  the  number  of  children  under  16  years  of  age 
employed  in  workshops  and  factories  has  decreased  from  110 
in  each  thousand  employes  in  1886  to  forty-one  in  each  thou- 
sand in  1892,  thus  giving  employment  to  about  seven 
per  cent,  more  adults,  and  at  the  same  time  materially  increas- 
ing the  ratio  of  school  attendance.  The  employment  of  children 
under  14  in  factories  is  almost  entirely  abolished.  The  hours  of 
labor,  which  were  sixty-six  per  week  in  the  textile  and  other 
industries  previous  to  the  passage  of  the  law,  have  been  reduced 
to  sixty  per  week.  About  4,000  fire-escapes  have  been  erected 
on  dangerous  buildings  through  the  orders  of  the  inspectors,  and 
many  lives  have  indisputably  been  saved  in  consequence. 
Machines  and  elevators  have  been  guarded  to  the  extent  of  the 
protection  of  thousands  of  lives  more.  The  sanitary  conditions 
of  hundreds  of  factories  have  been  improved. 

The  staff  of  factory  inspectors  was  none  too  large  for  the 
accomplishment  of  these  results,  but  additional  legislation  last 
year,  to  reach  what  is  known  as  the  "sweating"  system,  has 
imposed  new  duties  and  made  necessary  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  inspectors  if  the  work  is  to  be  thoroughly  done. 

This  additional  legislation  aimed  to  regulate  the  manufacture 
of  clothing  in  dwelling  and  tenement  houses,  and  in  buildings  in 
the  rear  of  tenements.  A  system  had  grown  up  debasing  in  its 
effects  upon  those  who  labored  in  these  places — debauching 
their  morals,  depressing  their  wages  to  the  starvation  point,  and 
requiring  them  to  work  from  fifteen  to  twenty  hours  a  day  in 
stifling,  foul  and  overcrowded  rooms,  at  the  peril  of  their  own 
health  and  the  health  of  the  community ;  for  from  these  pesti- 
lential places  the  germs  of  disease  could  find  easy  transmission 
through  the  garments  manufactured.  The  law  was  a  new  one, 
modeled  upon  none  that  had  been  enacted  anywhere  before. 
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There  are  about  60,000  people  engaged  in  the  clothing  trade  in 
New  York  city.  Two-thirds  of  these  work  in  tenement  houses, 
or  in  shops  in  the  rear  of  tenement  houses.  The  rooms  in  tene- 
ments are  used  both  for  domestic  and  manufacturing  purposes, 
and  the  workmen  are  usually  boarders  of  the  head  of  the  family. 
As  many  as  possible  are  crowded  into  these  places.  When  the 
day's  labor  ceases  the  workrooms  become  bedrooms ;  the  cloth- 
ing worked  upon  is  used  for  mattresses  and  bed  covering.  Very 
little  regard  is  paid  to  cleanliness  or  decency.  Wh.ile  landlords 
are  the  most  outspoken  in  their  denunciations  of  the  filth  and 
degradation  which  prevail,  they  plead  that  nothing  can  be  done 
to  improve  such  people,  and  that  we  should  permit  this  state  of 
affairs  to  continue,  because  if  the  law  is  enforced  they  will  lose 
paying  tenants.  The  manufacturers,  or  in  other  words  those 
who  own  the  raw  material  from  which  the  clothing  is  made,  also 
decry  the  people  who  make  up  the  garments,  and  say  that  they 
are  past  and  beyond  improvement  by  the  operation  of  law.  Yet 
the  manufacturers  are  not  entirely  blameless.  Instead  of  provid- 
ing workshops  for  the  people  who  make  up  their  wares,  thely 
farm  out  the  work  to  a  contractor  at  so  much  a  piece.  This  con- 
tractor in  turn  sublets  the  work  to  another  contractor,  or  to  a 
man  with  a  family  who  can  "take  in  boarders,"  and  the  work  is 
then  made  up  on  the  "team"  system,  i.  e.y  one  part  of  the  gar- 
ment is  given  to  one  operator,  another  part  to  another 
operator,  and  so  on.  By  the  time  the  work  reaches  the  "team" 
operator  the  price  for  making  the  garment  is  so  low  that  the 
workman  can  make  a  bare  subsistence  only  by  long  stretches  of 
unceasing  labor,  and  the  middleman  takes  advantage  of  every 
inch  of  space  and  of  the  workman's  ignorance.  For  defective 
work  or  work  that  is  alleged  to  be  defective  there  is  a  heavy 
fine,  and  the  net  result  is  what  has  already  been  described. 
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The  present  law  does  not  go  far  enough  to  remedy  all  the 
evils  which  have  grown  up  under  this  system.  If  the  manufac- 
turer escapes  the  responsibility  and  expense  of  running  a  factory, 
he  should  be  compelled  to  keep  a  register  of  those  who  are 
making  up  his  goods,  and  no  person  should  be  given  work  who 
could  not  produce  a  certificate  from  an  inspector  stating  that 
he  occupied  healthy  and  suitable  quarters  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacturing.  This  would  be  a  proper  amendment  to  the 
present  law,  and  the  importance  of  the  subject,  it  seems  to  me, 
warrants  its  careful  consideration. 

There  is  especial  need,  however,  for  such  change  in  the  law 
as  will  provide  for  more  inspectors.  The  law  now  authorizes 
the  appointment  of  eighteen.  This  is  about  one  to  2,700  fac- 
tories. Massachusetts  has  one  to  770  factories;  Ohio,  one  to 
850;  and  New  Jersey,  one  to  870.  If  the  laws  are  to  be  rigidly 
enforce<l  a  sufficient  number  of  inspectors  must  be  provided. 
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Table  X. 


ACCIDENTS 


1^ 


§ 


Aug.    11 

Oct     16 

Nov.    14 
80 

Dec.      1 

1 
1 

1 
1 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
8 

8 

8 

8 
8 
4 

7 


7 
7 
8 
8 
8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 
2 

9 

0 

10 

10 

10 

11 
11 


PBB80N  INJURED. 


John  Applef  ord 21 


Oeorxe  Koenig. 


Kate  Domey  . . . 
William  Bowen. 


Timothy  O'Brien. 


FredBizlej.... 
John  Shepoka. 


Charles  Gardner . 
Louis  Peglau — 


George  Ehring 


Joseph  Bergonsi . 

Peter  Caaan 

John  Wadsworth. 
Joseph  Williams . 
FranicBlaeser.... 

Julius  Diets 

H  Raj  Havens. .. 


John  Shepcka... 
Joseph  Wheeier. 


Bert  H<flfron  . . 
Fred  Rasher... 
Jaoob  Ckx>n .... 
Edward  Heifer 


James  Jones. 


Matthew  Mchels 

Charles  A.  Hathaway 

John  Brennan 

William  Harmon 

Louis  Loesch 


Bfartin  Volk 

Peter  Wutz 

Godfrey  Bechard. 
Charles  Wise 


Thomas  Kenan. 
Fred.  Sherman. 


Frank  Biagraw  . . 
Chas.  L.  Rounds. 

Wm.  Schiffke 

Thomas  Havey.. 
Joseph  Buckley . 

Wm.  McConneU . 
W.  Davis 


05 


2r 

40 
10 

18 

46 

17 

17 
14 

16 

80 
46 
6« 
28 
82 
66 
26 

17 

10 

20 
47 
24 

14 

46 

17 
86 
18 
24 
85 

10 

26 

60 

as 

17 
28 

86 
46 
40 
20 
86 

26 

28 


Establishment  in  which 
accident  occurred. 


The  Buffalo  Planing  Mill  Go. 
The  American  Glucose  Oo. . 


John  W.  McDougall. 
W.  8  BlaiadeU,  agt. 


L  B.  Coleman. 


D.  W.  Shuler&Son... 
Sidney  Shepard  &  Co 


Kinff&  Webber.... 
Au^oe&  Warner. 


Wm.  Wall's  Sons 


Clinton  Dynamite  Co. 
Cltnton  Dynamite  Co. 
Clinton  Dynamite  Co. 
Clinton  Dynamite  Co. 

Wm.  Wicke  Co 

Oswego  Mfg  Oo 

A.  W.  Stevens  &  Son  . 


Sidney  Shepard  A  Co . . . 
American  Bit  Brace  Oo. 


Standard  Turn  Co 

Schenectady  Locomotive  Works. 
The  Shanley  &  Alfred  Lumber  Co 
E.  J.  Bosworth&Co 


M.  M.  Lawrence 


Sklney  Shepard  &  Co. . . . 

WUUam  Green 

American  Bank  Note  Oo. 

F.BiancM&Co 

Lee,  Holland  A  Co 


Lee,  Holland^  Oo 

Lee,  Holland  &  Co 

Har.riony  Mills 

Cunningham  A  Young  Co 


Fort  Edward  Furniture  Co 
Dutchess  Company 


Syracuse  Chilled  Plow  Co  . 
Syracuse  Chilled  Flow  Co  . 

Sidney  Shepard  &  Co 

Troy  Steel  and  Iron  Co ... . 
N  Y.  Mutual  Gas-light  Co. 


F.  A.  Brownell ^... 

Buffalo  Spring  and  Gear  Co. 


Location. 


Buffalo 

Buffalo 

New  York 

Jordan 

Elmira 

Amsterdam 

Buffalo 

Syracuse 

Rochester 

Brooklyn 

Haverstraw 

Haverstraw 

Haverstraw 

Haverstraw 

New  York 

Oswego 

Auburn 

Bultklo 

Buffalo 

Herkimer 

Schenectady 

Shanley 

Rochester 

Geneva 

Buffalo  

New  York 

New  York 

New  York 

Buffalo 

Buffalo 

Buffalo  

Oohoes 

West  Troy. 

Fort  Edward 

Wappingers  FaOa 

Syracuse 

Syracuse  

Buffalo 

Troy 

New  York 

Rochester 

Buffalo 


REPORTED. 


Machine,  etc.,  <»&  which 
accident  happened. 


Rip  saw 

Elerator 

Belt 

Set  Bcrew 

Drill  imeflB 

Power  press 

SaevatcH- 

BelUng 

Hope  machine  twister 

Cross  eutthig  machine 

Planer 

Belting 

EleTator 

Turret  lathe 

Tennoner 

Crane 

BujBzsaw 

Eleyator 

Ripsaw 

Power  press 

Cutter 

Peerless  press 

Elevator  

Picking  machine 

Slat  sticker 

Jointer 

Friction  calender 

•  •••* .•.»•...•••,.. 

Blooining  nolll 

Exhauster 

Buzz  planer 

Shaper 


Particulars  and  extent  of  injuries  sustained. 


Killed  by  being  hitln  stomach  by  piece  of  board  flying  from 

saw. 
Portion  of  body  scalded  while  trying  to  dose  yalve  on  orer- 

flowlng  tank  of  boiling  liquor. 
Fell  through  elevator  hatchway ;  fatal. 
Fractured  leg  between  ankle  and  knee  in  attempting  to  kick 

off  belt  running  through  floor. 
Flesh  wound  on  right  arm  caused  by  shirt  sleeve  catching  on 

set  screw  while  oiling  counter  shaft. 
Crushed  second  flnger  oy  beinx  caught  in  gears  on  drill  press. 
First  finger  of  left  hand  sligntly  bruised  by  being  caught 

under  dye  of  power  press. 
Fell  through  elevator  shaft,  but  was  not  seriously  injured. 
Right  arm  taken  off  at  shoulder  by  being  caught  on  belt  on  line 

waft. 
Fell  and  came  in  contact  with  rope  machine  twister;  right 

arm  lacerated  below  elbow. 
Killed  by  an  explosion  of  dynamite. 
Killed  by  an  explosion  of  dynamite. 
KiUed  by  an  explosion  of  dynamite. 
Killed  bv  an  explosion  of  dynamite. 
Bnd  of  finger  cut  off. 
Flesh  on  right  arm  lacerated. 
Broke  large  bone  in  right  arm  by  being  caught  in  belting  on 

drill  cone. 
Finger  on  right  hand  bruised  by  being  caught  in  chain  of 

elevator 
First  and  second  Angers  talcen  off  by  being  caught  in  gear 

wheeL 
Badly  cut  third  flnger  of  left  hand. 
Killed  by  crane  overturning  on  him. 
Loss  of  second  and  third  fingers  at  second  Joint. 
Left  foot  smashed;  caught  foot  between  elevator  and  beam  of 

third  fioor. 
Left  hand  and  arm  cut  and  bruised;  stick  he  was  cutting 

broke,  fly^  back,  hit  him  on  hand  and  arm. 
Lacerated  end  of  thumb  on  right  hand. 
End  of  first  flnger  on  left  hand  cut  off. 
Right  hand  injured  by  being  caught  in  press 
Feu  down  elevator  shaft;  fatal. 
Killed  by  explosion  of  dust  in  shaving  house,  caused  by  fire  in 

same. 
Killed  by  explosion  of  dust  in  shaving  house,  caused  by  fire  in 

same. 
Lng  broken  by  explosion  of  dust  in  shaving  house,  caused  by 

fire  in  same. 
Little  finger  on  right  hand  lacerated  by  being  caught  in 

gearing. 
Sightly  wounded  in  the  abdomen,  by  the  breaking  of  Iron 

pullev. 
Tope  of  two  fingers  cut  off. 
Loss  of  first  Joint  of  third  flnger ;  while  tightening  roller,  hand 

caught  in  same. 
Face  and  hands  slightly  burned  by  steam 
Face,  arms,  legs  and  hands  badlT  burned  by  live  steam. 
Large  toe  bruised  by  contents  of  truck  falling  on  same. 
Leg  oruised  by  being  drawn  into  gears  of  blooming  mill  table. 
Burned  in  the  face  by  explosion  and  taking  fire  of  gas  in 

exhauster. 
Fbrst  Joint  of  second  flnger  lacerated  on  knives. 
Neglect  to  fasten  safety  guard  on  shaping  machine,  cause  loss 

of  second  flnger  and  crippling  of  index  flnger. 
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Accidents  Kbpobtbd  — 


1^ 

1801. 
Dec.  11 

12 

16 

16 
10 

16 
17 

17 
18 

18 
18 
18 

20 

28 
28 

28 

24 

28 

28 

29 
29 
29 
80 
80 
81 

1802. 
Jan.  1 
1 
2 
8 
4 


4 

6 
6 
6 
6 
7 
7 
8 
0 
9 

11 
11 
11 
12 
18 
18 

18 
18 
IS 

16 

16 


PERSON  INJURED. 


Levi 

Joe  O'Brien 

Herman  Ketchum. 


Annie  Paul... 
Annie  Yokey. 


Charles  Aozer. 
Wniard  Jones . 


Robert  Hiske 

Edw.  J.  Morriseey. 


Joseph  Qangree. 
Minnie  Koem — 
Chas.  Hunter.... 


Frederick  Hirach. 


Walter  Dyer... 
John  McHugh. 


Patrick  Coleman 


Frank  Benz 

John  B.  Sullivan 


Thomas  Fitzgerald. 


Mrs.  Charles  Cary. . . 

Martin  Hyland 

Patrick  Mullhollatid. 
Bernard  McCabe — 

Andrew  Bennett 

Henry  RandaU 


William  Qraves  . 
WiUie  Wheeler. . 
Charles  Knepka. 
Charles  Damon.. 
Sahuon  Gordon  . 


James  L.  Hallett. 


Patrick  Kane 

Joseph  Johnson. . . . 
Charles  E.  Hartt... 

Adam  Stephan 

Camillo  Coporef alo 

Alice  Ryan 

George  F.  Stack — 

John  Donald 

John  Vail 

John  Conley 


A.  Russell 

Peter  Whltlock.. 
Arthur  Petscbke 
Lewis  Wheeler . . 
Thomas  Sippel . . 
Pat.  Welsh 


James  Smith . . 
Lizzie  Graham 
Wm.  Manning. 


Joe  Housman 
Joseph  Paul.. 


t 


60 

20 

16 

21 
18 

16 
20 

20 
80 

15 
16 
40 

18 

40 
80 

81 

16 
82 

60 

21 
40 
86 
80 
SO 
43 


80 
17 
19 
24 
16 

46 

60 
40 
88 
16 
88 
15 
21 


19 
14 

16 
65 
26 

28 


Establishment  in  which 
accident  occurred. 


Troy  Malleable  Iron  Co. 

Solvay  Process  Co 

Bennett  Mfg.  Co 


E.  H.  Warren 

Fembrook  Carpet  Co. 


Sidney  Shepard  &  Co 

Rome  Brass  and  Copper  Co. 


C.  T.  Ham  Mfg.  Co 
Jacob  New 


The  Harmony  Mills. 
Globe  Woolen  Co... 
F.  M.  Howell  &  Co.. 


Rochester  Lantern  Co. 


The  Perry  Salt  Co 

The  Consolidated  Gas  Co  of  N.  Y 


Nichols  Chemical  Co  . 

Sidney  Rhepard  &  Co. 
Globe  Woolen  Co 


Port  Henry  Furnace  Co 


Outterson  &  Single 

Rome  Brass  and  Copper  Co 

Troy  Steel  and  Iron  Co 

D.  M.  Osbome&  Co 

P.  M.  Osborne  &  Co 

John  Hawkes 


16 
20 
22 

82 

16 


Barber,  Scully  &  Co . 
Frazier  &  Stevenson. 
Globe  Woolen  Co. . . . 
The  Perry  Salt  Co... 
Enterprise  Brush  Co. 


Hinds  &  Ketchum  Factory,  No.  2. 


Arkell&  Smith 

H.C.  Higginson 

National  Starch  Mfg.  Co 

J.  B.  Stevens  &  Son 

The  Solvay  Process  Co 

Schaghticoke  Woolen  Co 

N.  Y.,  O.  &  W.  R,  R.  Mach.  Shops 

Troy  Steel  and  Iron  Co 

D.  M.  Osborne  &  Co 

Fulton  Worsted  Mills 


Oswego  Mfg.  Co 

Ithaca  Calendar  Clock  Co  . . 
liebenroth.  Von  Auw  &  Co, 

A.  W.  Stevens  &  Son 

Shepard  &  Co 
New  York  Biscuit  Co 


14^Sldney 
16     NewY 


H.  W.  Johns  Mfg.  Co 
Brass  Goods  \ff g.  Co. 
Dutchess  Company. , 


Solvay  Process  Co . . . 
A.  J.  Mcintosh  &  Co. 


Location. 


Troy 

Syracuse  

BinghamtoD 

Jamestown 

Yonkers 

Buffalo 

Kome 

Rochester 

New  York 

Cohoes 

Utica 

Elmira 

Rochester 

Perry 

New  York 

Laurel  Hills 

Buffalo 

UUca 

Port  Henry 

Shelby 

Rome 

Troy 

Auburn 

Auburn 

Lockport  

Dunkirk  

Syracuse  

Utica  

Perry 

New  York 

Br-'oklyn 

Canajoharie  

Newburgh  

Glen  Cove 

Rochester 

Syracufie 

Schaghticoke 

Norwich 

Troy 

Auburn 

Oswego  Falls 

Oswego 

Ithaca  

New  York 

Auburn 

Buffalo 

New  York 

Brooklyn  

Brooklyn  

W^>pinger'8  Falls 

Syracuse 

New  York 


Faotoby  Inspectors. 
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{Continued). 


Machine,  etc.,  on  which 
accident  happened. 


Emery  wheel. 


Line  shaft 


Collar  machine  . . . 
Carding  machine. 


Frees ...' 

wire  machine 


Power  press 
Belting 


Carding  machine 

Driving  belt 

Slit  saw 


Power  press 


Engine  crank 

Drawing  machine . 


Power  press 

Carding  machine 


Blowing  engine. 
Sheet  cutter.... 
Iron  lift 


Matcher 

SbAping  machine. 

QiU  Doxes 

Grainer 

Planer 


Circular  saw 


Elevator  way 

Elevator 

Shafting  

Resawing  machine 


Twister 


Crane 

Bolt-threadhig  machine. 
Spinning  mill 


Automatic  saw. 
Surfacer 


Circular  saw 

EUevator  

Cracker  machine 


PoRer  press 

Stretchmg  machine 


Grooved  pulley 
Elevator 


Particularfl  and  extent  of  injury  sustained. 


Two  flesh  wounds  on  head,  caused  by  bursting  of  an  emery 

wheel. 
Five  bones  of  left  foot  broken,  caused  by  jumping  on  front  of 

moving  handcar. 
Bruised  ri^ht  shoulder,  slight  cut  on  skin  of  chest  and  gen- 
eral stram  of  muscuLEur  system. 
Bruised  hand  and  arm  to  elbow. 
Back  of  hand  and  wrist  cut  by  being  caught  in  doffer  gear  of 

carding  machine. 
Jammed  end  of  thumb  in  die  while  grooving  can  bodies. 
Compound  fracture  of  arm  above  eUx>w  by  catching  deeve  in 

wire  machine. 
Index  finger  of  left  hadd  cut  off  at  first  joint. 
Left  leg  torn  from  its  socket,  necessitating  amputation  of 

same. 
Finger  injured,  necessitating  amputation  at  second  joint. 
Face  and  arm  bnfised. 
Stick  filing  back  from  slitsaw  caused  flesh  wound  between 

thumb  and  first  finger  of  right  hand. 
First  two  joints  of  first  two  fingers  and  first  joint  of  third 

finger  on  ri^ht  hand  cutoff. 
Li^ge  toe  spht,  caught  by  engine  crank. 
Injured  about  the  hips  by  stepping  backward  against  drawing 

machine  in  motion. 
Knee-cap  broken  and  ankle  sprained  by  falling  off  scaffolding 

when  painting  roof. 
Ends  of  first  three  fingers  cut  off  \xy  being  caught  on  press. 
Middle  finger  on  right  hand  cut  off  between  first  and  second 

joints. 
Died;  supposed  to  have  had  fit  and  fallen  into  wheelpit  of 

engine  from  stairwav . 
Pincned  finger  on  machine  tinder. 

Weight  fell  on  him,  causing  compound  fracture  of  thigh. 
Toes  cruaned. 

Foot  burned  bv  spilling  iron  through  hole  in  shoe. 
Lost  finger  nail  by  dropping  wheelbarrow  from  his  hands. 
Scalded  nands  and  back  by  slipping  in  copper  vat. 

Clothing  caught  in  feed-gear,  causing  fiesh  wound. 

Finger  cut  off. 

Four  fingers  of  left  hand  punctured  by  f aller  phis. 

Legs  scalded  by  falling  into  hot  brine. 

Two  last  fingers  on  left  hand  crushed  between  cogwheels  of 

planer. 
While  adjusthig  gauge  had  three  fingers  of  right  hand  slightly 

cut. 
Sprained  wrist  by  walking  tnt  ^  well-hole. 
Broke  arm  by  catching  In  elevator. 
Lost  large  toe  on  left  foot. 

Cut  three  fingers  slightly  by  attempting  to  stop  saw 
Killed;  suffocation  caused  oy  load  of  coal  faUmg  on  him. 
NaU  and  some  fiesh  taken  from  first  finger  on  right  hand. 
Spine  and  stomach  injured  by  frame  of  door  failing  on  him. 
Two  fingers  on  left  haod  taken  off  in  gearing  on  crane. 
Forefinger  on  left  hand  cut  off  at  first  joint  between  dies. 
Placing  hand  into  gear  had  two  first  fingers  on  hand  injured, 

necessitating  amputation. 
Tops  of  middle  ana  third  fingers  on  left  hand  cut  off. 
Middle  finger  of  right  hand  cut  off  at  first  joint. 
Foot  broken  by  falling  down  stairs. 
Four  fingers  of  rl^ht  hand  taken  off  by  saw. 
Pinched  palm  of  right  hand  in  raising  oar  on  elevator. 
Left  hand  seriously  injured  in  cleaning  cracker  machine  whfie 

in  motion. 
Face  cut  and  arm  dislocated  at  elbow  by  falling  down  stairs. 
End  of  first  finger  on  right  hand  cut  off. 
Right  wrist  broken  In  two  places  by  reaching  across  machine 

and  starting  same  accidentally. 
Hand  caught  between  cable  and  wheel,  badly  bruising  first  two 

fingers  on  right  hand. . 
Foot  crushed  by  catching  between  elevator *and  fioor. 

73 
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1808. 
Jan.  10 

16 

16 

17 
18 

18 
18 
18 
18 
18 

18 

19 
SO 
SSt 
88 


S8 
28 

S8 
88 

86 

86 

85 


86 

86 
87 

87 
88 
88 


88 

80 

80 

80 
80 
80 
81 
1 

1 

1 

4 

4 

4 

6 
8 


Feb. 


PERSON  INJX7BED. 


Sylyester  Rogers. 

Wm.  Lennox 

Fre(LAlooU 


Edward  Bany 
Lizsie  Downegr 


Herbert  Weed. 
L.  A.  Pyer  .... 
JohnHx>s[an... 
Nicholasuabn 
Mablon  Baker. 


John  Condon. 


Patrick  Kbiff 

Geo.  Van  Scnalck. . . . 
Francis  B.  Eastman. 
Matthew  Michaels . . 


Ous  Johnson 


John  Haley 

John  Wavren  Daley. 


Minnie  Dunn \ 

Nellie  Dunn 


Wm.  Miller. 


George  Major. 
John  Wallace 


E.  McOormack 

Ed.  Price 

George  Pulver 

Lafayette  P.  Howell. 


James  W.  Walker. 

James  Center 

Edward  McEvoy . . 


Lawrence  Dooley 


Margaret  Donaran. 
John  Crine 


Ed.^ausman , 

JOortis  E  Lambertaon.., 

Samuel  E.  Kindred 

Charles  Annable 

8.E.  Harrington 


Charles  Peterson. 


Sarah  Boyd  . . . 
.William  Fuss. . 
lAivhie  Miller.. 

AdamDahmer 


John  Corbett. . . 
Abram  Sterens. 


I 


William  Wilson 


86 

84 

25 
80 

88 


81 
88 
88 

81 


80 
66 
17 

40 

17 
84 

88 
88 

41 

68 
86 

80 
86 
15 
40 

01 
76 


16 

81 
88 

16 
88 
48 
41 


84 

81 

18 

15 

18 

84 
50 


Establishment  in  which 
accident  occurred. 


The  Eastern  Lumber  Co 

Fembrook  Carpet  Co 

E.  C.  Steams  A  Co 

Troy  Steel  and  Iron  Co 

Alex.  Smith  &  Sons  Carpet  Co.. . 

D.  8.  Morgan  &  Co 

Rochester  Wheel  Co 

D.  M.  Osborne  &  Co 

D.  M.  Osborne  &  Co 

Elmira  Bridge  Co.  (Limited)  .... 

Abendroth  Bros. 

Solvay  Process  Co 

National  Saw  Co 

Port  Henry  Furnace  Co 

Sidney  Shepard  A  Co 

Poughkeepsie  Glass  Works 

Elmira  Bridge  Co 

Elmira  Bridge  Co 

Joseph  Fowler 

Joseph  Fowler 

Troy  Malleable  Iron  Co. 

American  Bible  Sodelr 

The  New  York  Afills 

M.  Schleslnger  &  Bro 

EransA  Giehl 

Leonard  Smith 

Nye  &  Wait  Carpet  Co 

Walker  &  Williams 

F.  E.Dunham  &  Co 

United     States     Prhitlng     Co. 

(Fact.  8) 

United     States     Printing     Co. 

(Fact.  8) 

Auburn  Button  Works 

Miller  Knitting  Co 

Sidney  Shepard  ft  Co 

The  Autopnone  Co 

Pratt  &.  Letchworth 

Solvay  Process  Co 

TheDarid  Maydole  Hammer  Co. 

Morgan  Mfg.  Co 

The  Harmony  Mills  Co 

Queen  City  Furniture  Co 

Victor  Knitting  ICiUOo 

Pratt  &  Letchworth. 

The  Solray  Process  Co 

Greene  Knitting  Co 

Hudson    Rirer    Water     Power 
andPaperCo 


Location. 


Tonawanda 

f 
Yonkers 

Syracuse 

Troy 

Ycmkers 

Brockport  

Rochester 

Auburn 

Auburn 

Elmira 

PortChester 

Syracuse 

Middletown 

Port  Henry 

Buffalo 

Poughkeepsie  .... 

Elmira 

Elmira 

Glens  Falls 

Glens  Falls 

Troy 

New  York 

New  York  Mills.. 

New  York 

Rome 

MeUenvOle 

Auburn 

Cohoes 

Akron 

Brooklyn 

Brooklyn 

Auburn 

Mellenville 

Buffalo 

Ithaca 

Buffalo 

Syracuse 

Norwich 

Jamestown 

Cohoes  

BuflUo 

Cohoes  

Buffalo 

Geddes 

Amsterdam  ...... 

MechanlovfUe  .... 


Faotoby  Inspbotobs. 
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—  (  Continued). 


Machine,  etc,  cm  which 
aoddent  happened. 


Surfacer 

Loom 

Buzz  planer 

lioom 

Emeiy  wheel 

Hub-boring  machine 

BiVeter  ..V.V.. *.'..*.' !."!.'  I  .*.' ! 

Jimping  machine 

Elevator 

Cutting  die 

ft 
•  ••••• •......•••« 

Ironing  machine 

OoUarlroner 

Tmnbler  barrel 

Hydraulic  prees 

Pteker 

Printing  preee 

wan,w  wiiher 

Oondenser 

Gemett 

Pulley 

Bmbooaer 

Printing  press 

Button  machine^ 

CSarding  machiniiB 

Grooving  machine. 

Slitting  saw 

Wood  ahaper 

Polishing  whieNBl 

Buzz  planer 

BoTing  frame 

Bipsaw. 

Elevator 

GriikUng  machine 

Handcar 

Boiler 


Particulars  and  extent  of  injuries  sustained. 


Caught  fingers  in  knives  on  surfacer,  one  taken  off  and  two 

inuired. 
Whue  cleaning  loom  had  his  middle  finger  and  index  finger 

cut  oft  m  gears. 
While  planing  block  hand  slipped  and  two  fingers  were  out 

off. 
Ankle  roratned  by  slipping  on  rail  at  railroad  crossing. 
Slight  inlury  to  eye,  caused  by  wire  fiying  and  oreaking 

spectacles. 
Killed  by  bursting  of  emery  wheeL 
Flesh  wound  on  left  arm. 
Ladle  of  iron  tipped  over  and  burned  his  ^e. 
Burned  foot  by  spilling  iron  through  a  hole  in  shoe. 
Killed  by  piece  of  iron  bridge  fioor  falling  and  crushing  his 

skull. 
Small  spark  of  molten  iron  fiew  in  comer  of  eye,  «»"rf"c 

serious  inflammation. 
Baok  bruised  and  head  cut  open  by  timber  falling  on  him. 
Cut  finger  off  at  first  joint  in  cutter. 
Killed  whQe  jumping  from  elevator  while  in  motion. 
Cut  off  first  and  second  fingers  on  left  hand  while  cutting  can 

bottoms. 
Left  forearm  broken,  caused  by  beam  breaking  and  falling  on 

same. 
Arm  broken  by  girder  and  portal  falling  off  truck  car  on  same. 
Killed  by  girder  and  portal  falling  off  truck  car,  cruiediing  his 

head. 
Bruised  finger  while  accidentally  starting  machine. 
End  of  middle  finger  on  right  hand  caught  in  sears  and 

crushed. 
Coat  caught  by  revolving  tumbling  barrel,  causing  compound 

fracture  of  left  arm. 
Fractured  chin  by  turning  key  of  press  the  wrong  way. 
Put  hand  in  picker,  lacerating  palm  and  breaking  third  finger 

of  left  hand. 
Hurt  on  leg  above  knee,  caused  by  neglecting  to  stop  press. 
Fractured  collar  bone  by  stuping  off  a  plank. 
Bruised  in  fieshy  part  of  leg  by  passing  through  straw  washer. 
Fingers  on  right  hand  crushed  in  carding  macdiine  while  in 

motion. 
Frame  of  gamett  fell  and  badly  crushed  toes  on  right  foot. 
Skull  fractured;  he  fell  against  pulley  in  motion. 

Caught  in  embossing  machine  and  lacerated  thumb  on  right 
hand.  ^ 

Third  and  fourth  fingers  on  right  hand  lacerated. 

Hand  hurt,  falling  to  stop  machine. 

Little  finger  on  l€»rt  hand  broken,  necessitating  amputation  at 

second  joint.  * 

Tip  of  first  finger  on  right  hand  cut  off  in  grooving  ma/^MnA, 
Lost  middle  finger  on  right  hand. 

While  wOTkinir  on  wood  shaper,  chip  fiew  off,  cutting  his  eye. 
Both  feet  scalded  in  taking  car  of  lime  from  elevator. 
Small  cut  and  bruise  on  forehead;  hammer  fell  from  hand,  and 

striking  polishing  wheel  was  whirled  against  forehead. 
All  the  fingers  and  part  of  thumb  of  right  hand  taken  off; 

hand  caught  on  knife. 
Hand  crushed,  necessitating  loss  of  two  fingers;  hand  caught 

in  gearing  of  roving  frame. 
First  and  second  fingers  and  thumb  of  right  hand  injured  by 

being  caught  on  saw. 
Left  foot  badly  lacerated  by  being  caught  between  elevator 

platform  and  fioor. 
Palm  of  right  hand  cut;  oiling  machine  while  in  motion,  hand 

caught  in  same. 
Instep  injured  by  hand  car  running  over  same. 
While  helping  to  place  boiler  In  position  got  caught  between 

same  and  wisdl,  fracturing  shoulder  joint. 

Bied  from  injuries  received  by  falling  off  ladder. 
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Seventh  Anntal  Repobt  of  the 


Table  X. 


Accidents  Reported  — 


18». 
Feb.   9 


9 
9 

9 
9 

9 
10. 

10 
10 
10 

10 

10 

11 
11 
11 

11 

11 
12 

12 
12 
16 
10 

16 

17 

18 
19 
19 
19 
21 
22 


84 
24 
84 
24 

26 
26 
26 

27 

27 

28 

29 

29 

29 

ICarch  1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

8 

8 


CfaarletD.  Lyne. 
Hany  Haywood. 


Frederick  Udl 

Michael  Hanrahan 


Peter  Zanp....4 
Bernard  FTank. 


Celia  Leonard.... 
Albert  Campbell  , 


Joseph  Dietz 

Frank  Bond 

John  Hurley 

Thomas  Finon 

Chas.  Penny 


Otto  Qalnes  . . . . , 
Willie  Nimmons, 
Wm.  Davis 


John  Manley 


William  Harris. 
W.  Scarf 


Thomas  Clancy . 
Edward Rlely  ... 

ttary  Rawley 

Stephen  Merritt. 


William  Voss. 


Joseph  BIhl 


Adam  Blum 

Matthias  Choinacki 

Ricky  Fetle 

JohnReilly 

J  Robinson 

Chas   Ellsworth.... 


Andre «r  Anderson. 

James  Leech 

Adam  Plock , 

Wm.  J.  Andrus  ... 
John  McLean , 


26 

20 

20 
86 
\ 
80 
14 

20 
80 

14 
40 
86 

84 

87 

88 
14 
46 

40 

26 
16 

68 

20 
17 
24 

45 

16 

44 
40 
19 
50 
80 
85 

28 
17 
29 
29 
60 


J.  V.  Anderson 56 

Meyer  Rivinski 25 

Frederick  Sumner '  15 

Peter  Smith ;  35 

Richard  Eeeler <  45 

I 
Luke  Eeef e 83 


Joseph  Dugarti 

Jerry  McAulIiffe... 
Henry  Dickenson. . . 

a.  B.  Weber 

M.  Hanson 

Henry  Nathan 

John  Smith 

Timothy  Delehanty 
Charles  Sturges .... 
Rebecca  Glauber. . . 
David  J.  Whiteside. 


25 

88 
20 


20 
30 
23 
52 
20 
16 
17 


Establishment  in  which 
accident  occurred. 


The  Straight  Line  Engine  Co. . . . 

D.  M.  Osbome&Co 

D.  M.  Osborne  &  Co. 

McEwen  Bros 

Sidney  Shepard  &  Co 

S.  Sanford  &  Sons 

Alex.  Smith  <&  Sons  Carpet  Co. . . 
Walker&  Williams 

Oswego  Manufacturing  Co 

William  Broadhead  &  Sods 

SchenectadywLocomotiTe  Works. 

Schenectady  LooomotiTe  Works. 

Hilton  Bros 

H.  M.  Lay 

Lesterahlre  Mfg.  Co 

Rome  Brass  and  Copper  Co 

Rome  Brass  and  Copper  Co 

Solvay  Process  Co 

Cortland    Door     and    Window 
Screen  Co 

D.  A.  BuUard  &  Sons 

Alex.  Smith  &  Sons  Carpet  Co. . . 

Tim,  Wallerstein  &  Co 

The  Barnes  Mfg.  Co 

Gilbert  Car  Mfg.  Co 

Sidney  Shepard  &  Co 

German- American  Brewing  Co. . . 

Schoellkopf  &  Co 

Wm.  Broadhead  &  Sons 

Franklin  Iron  Iklfg.  Co 

Empire  Dairy  Salt  Co 

Empire  Dairy  Salt  Co 

Y  W.Burtch&Co 

American  Linoleum  Mfg.  Co 

Johnston  Harvester  Co 

George  West 

John  M.  Boughton 

Jamestown  Bedstead  Co 

Columbia  Lithographic  Co 

Bhumacher  &,  Ettlinger 

Pratt  &  Letchworth 

Troy  Steel  and  Iron  Co 

E.  C.  Stearns  &  Co 

Troy  Steel  and  Iron  Co 

Troy  Steel  and  Iron  Co 

Buffalo  Spring  and  Gear  Co 

A.&F.  Meyer 

Jamestown  Bedstead  Co 

William  N.  Jennings 

S.  Sanford  &  Sons 

The  Solvay  Process  Co 

Oxford  Basket  Works 

Lehmaler,  Schwartz  &  Co 

The  Solvay  Process  Co 


Location. 


Syracuse 

Auburn 

Auburn 

Wellsville 

Buffalo 

Amsterdam 

Tonkers 

Cohoes 

Oswego 

Jamestown 

Schenectady 

Schenectady 

Glenham 

Batavia 

Lestershlre 

Rome 

Rome 

Syracuse......... 

Cortland 

SchuylerviUe 

Yonkers 

Troy ,.... 

Phoenix 

Gre^i  Island 

Buffalo 

Buffalo 

Buffalo 

Jamestown 

Franklin 

Warsaw 

Warsaw 

Jamestown 

Linoleum  ville 

Batavia 

Ballston 

Rochester 

Jamestown ....... 

New  York 

New  York 

Buffalo 

Breaker  Island. . . . 

Syracuse 

Breaker  Island. . . . 
Breaker  Island. . . . 

Buffalo 

Buffalo 

Jamestown 

New  York 

Amsterdam 

Syracuse 

Oxford 

New  York 

Syracuse 


Faotoey  Inspbotobs. 
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(  CarUimied). 


Machine,  etc.,  oq  which 
accident  happened. 


Line  shaft 

Cutting  machine 

Boil  DiiU 

Spinning  firame 

Loom 

...|. ••••■• •..••»•••...•• 

Swing  saw ^. . . . 

Boiler 

<       

Chain 

Jointer 

Gearing 

Refining  furnace 

Refining  fuma^ 

Caustic  pot 

Saw 

Paper  machine 

Loom 

Stamping  machine  .... 
Emery  vbor 

Sandpapering  machine 

Power  press 

QtAring 

Blast 

Grainer 

Grainer 

Bolting  saw 

Shaft 

Stack  drainer 

Elevator 

Buzz  planer. ...... .^ .. . 

Gearing 

Trpe  press 

Molder^s  flask 

Dust 

Elevator 

Jointer 

Jointer 

Bipsaw 

Elevator 

Carding  machine 

S.  H.  kettle 

Bipsaw 

Power  press 


Particulars  and  extent  of  injuries  sustained. 


Put  belt  over  line  shaft  to  lay  while  in  motion,  and  was  caught 

in  same;  died  from  injuries. 
Fingers  bruised    by  being  caught    in     cutting    machine; 

carelessness. 
Fingers  pinched  by  being  caught  in  rolls  of  roll  mill. 
Compound  fracture  of  left  leg:  while  heating  rope-socket, 

same  exploded,  driving  tongs  through  leg. 
Thumb  cut  while  handling  scrap  tin. 
In  stumbling  caught  hold  of  gears  of  spinning  frame;  thumb 

crushed. 
Hand  sUghtiy  Injured  by  being  caught  in  loom. 
Fell  from  scaffold  while  putting  up  shafting;  head  bruised  and 

one  finger  split 
Fell  on  saw,  causing  flesh  wound  on  left  forearm. 
Hands  and  face  scalded  by  bursting  of  blow-off  pipe  on  boiler. 
Abdomen  slightly  Injured  by  being  struck  by  smoke-pipe  in  a 

fall  down  steirs. 
Slight  scidp  wound  by  being  struck  by  smoke-pipe,  which  fell 

on  him. 
Right  hand  lacerated  by  hook  of  chain  attached  to  horse 

which  suddenly  started  up. 
Two  fingers  at  first  joint  on  right  hand  cut  off. 
One  finger  crushed  to  first  joint;  carelessness. 
Slight  bums  on  body,  arms  and  face  caused  from  explosion  of 

molten  slag. 
Slight  bums  on  body,  arms  and  face  caused  from  explosicm  of 

molten  slag. 
Left  hand  burned  very  badly  by  hot  caustic  splashing  on  it. 

Cutoff  left  arm;  carelessness.- 

Leg  broken,  death  resulting  from  amputation. 

Hand  bruised  and  cut  by  being  caught  in  loom. 

Fingers  crushed. 

Emery  wheel  burst,  cutting  fingers  and  thumb  of  left  hand; 

also,  second  and  fifth  finger  of  right  hand. 
Arm  caught  between  door   and  end  of  machine,  slightly 

bruising  it. 
Compound  fracture  of  third  finger,  necessitating  amputation; 

also,  wound  on  second  finger. 
Died  from  fractured  skull  caused  by  pipe  falling  on  him. 
Drowned  from  falling  into  vat  of  tepid  liquor. 
End  of  tiiumb  injured  in  passing  through  driving  gear. 
Both  eyes  blown  out  by  premature  explosion  of  blast. 
Foot  scalded  slightly  ay  stepping  into  hot  brine;  careleasness. 
Died  from  being  badly  scaloed  by  falling  into  grainer  of  hot 

brine. 
Died  from  being  struck,  piece  of  wood  flying  from  bolting  saw. 
Leg  broken  by  thoughtlessly  starting  machinery. 
Both  legs  bruised  by  pile  of  wheel  tires  falling  on  hhn. 
Leg  broken  by  falling  into  stack  drainer. 
Injured  internally  by  being  squeezed  between  elevator  and 

side. 
Cut  end  of  finger  off  while  brushing  shaving  from  machine. 
Slightly  cut  finger  while  cleaning  press. 
Bight  hand  bruised. 

Hand  caught  under  fiask,  crushing  two  fingers  of  right  hand. 
Pile  of  steaming  dust  fell  on  him  burning  his  body  and  legs; 

death  resulted. 
While  removing  cable  from  elevator  it  swung,  causing  him  to 

fall  about  six  feet. 
Died  from  ore  caving  in. 

Bight  foot  crushed  from  ore  caving  in*,  amputation  necessary. 
Badly  hurt  left  hand;  four  fingers  and  part  of  hand  lost. 
Tip  of  one  finger  cut. 

Put  hand  between  saw  and  guard,  cutting  fiesh in  palm. 
Killed  by  falling  down  elevuor  shaft. 

Arm  broken,  el  oow  dislocated  by  loose  sleeve  catching  in  card. 
Rib  broken,  side  bruised  by  falling  on  rim  of  kettle. 
Flesh  wound  on  forefinger  of  left  hand. 
Tip  of  index  finger  of  right  hand  injured. 
End  of  eight  inch  pipe  dropped,  breaking  second  finger  and 

badly  cutting  thbfd  finger  of  leift  hand. 
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SSYSNTH   AnNTIAL  KbPOBT  OF  THE 


Table  X. 


Accidents  ^Repobted  — 


^- 


1808. 
March  4 

4 
4 

4 

4 

6 
6 
6 
6 
5 
7 

■ 

7 
7 

7 

7 

7 
7 

0 

9 


9 
9 

9 
10 
10 
11 

11 
14 

14 
14 
16 

16 
16 
16 
16 
17 
17 
17 

17 
17 
18 
18 

19 

19 
19 
21 


22 


FEBSON  mJUBED. 


George  DriBOoll 


Michael  Supkowlak 
John  Marks 


E.  O.  Qaluflha  . . 
Henry  Armaoe. 


Michael  McKeon 
Martin  Vonan  . . . 
Qeorge  Slmpaon. 

John  fiecker 

Thomas  Gkumoa. 
E.  J.  Hurdick.... 


Brace  Humeston  . . . 
Thomas  Snowpeck . 

Michael  Bupkowiak 
Fred  Bloox 

Frank  Biall 

Chas.  W.  Courtney. 

E.  Cornish 


Albert  Gaul. 
John  Schalk. 


WlUiam  Knoell. 


Blohard  Leonard. 
Wm.  Burke 


Geo.  Harrington. 
Martin  Smith.... 

Wm.  Sailer 

MaryBerrac 


F.  Gallenshutz.. 
James  Mitchell. 


Wm.  Dingee. . 
Louis  Erause. 
Agnes  Porta'. 


James  Bicketts. . . . 
Henry  A.  Fritcher. 

Mary  Holland 

Wm.  O^Oonnor .  . . 

Frank  Fisher 

Chas.  E.  Murphy . . 
Thomas  FiBigan  . . . . 


Margaret  Keleen 

Jacob  Smith 

Monidu  Schnltz. 
Peter  Gillick 


Henry  Berg. 


Lizzie  Conlon 

H.  G.  Feist 

Chas.  Liddington. . 
Chas.  S.  Creighton 


Wm.  Fenwick. 
W.  F.  Scott. . . . 


i 


80 

17 
19 

70 
16 

29 
17 
24 
82 
28 


28 
80 

17 
15 

46 

60 

18 

27 
26 

20 


19 
46 

28 

14 
27 
16 

16 
40 

20 

28 
40 

18 
4» 
16 
28 
10 
80 
26 

17 
49 
17 
80 

21 

21 
21 
25 

48 

21 


Establishment  in  which 
accident  occurred. 


B.  W.  Payne  &  Sons 

Sidney  Sheperd'&  Co 

The  King  Spring  Co 

Whipple  &  Crippen 

Frazer  &  Jones  Co 

Troy  Steel  and  Iron  Co 

Pratt&  Letchworth 

Ernest U.  Kinsey 

William  Wicke  Co 

D.  M.  Osbome&Oo 

TheH  C.  SpsAildtaig Co 

Oxford  Basket  Works 

^  iUdnson  &  Eastwood 

Sidney  Shepard  &  Co 

Saratoga  victory  Mfg.  Co 

A.  G.  Crane  &  Co 

• 

Thomas  H.  Hall 

Ames  Iron  Wcn'ks. 

Rochester  Paper  Co 

Rochester  Paper  Co 

Tiffany  &  Co 

GObert  Car  Mf  g.  Co 

Gilbert  Car  Ufg.  Co 

Moffat  Bros 

Newburgh  Steam  Mills 

Squire's  rianlngMill  &  Box  Fao'y 
The  Harmony  Mills 

Crampton  &  Beldon 

Dutchess  Company 

Dutchess  Company ^ 

L.  H.  Maoe&  Do 

Saratoga  Victory  Mfg.  Co 

Baker  Gun  and  Forging  Co 

Bath  Mfg.  Co 

Waterloo  Woolen  Mfg.  Co 

Chrome  Steel  Works 

Central  Manufacturing  Co 

The  Holly  Manufacturing  Co. . . . 
A.  H.  Jackman  Mfg.  Co 

Tim,  Wallersteln  &  Co 

Boiler  &  Recktenwald 

Smith-Johnson  Mfg.  Co 

The  Solvay  Process  Co 

Globe  Woolen  Company 

Globe  Woolen  Companv 

The  Buffalo  Spring  ana  Gear  Co. 

F.  M.  Howell  &  Co 

Townsend  Furnace  and  Machine 

Shop 

Adriance,  Piatt  &  Co 

The  Solvay  Process  Co 


Location. 


Shnira /... 

Buffalo 

Buffalo 

Rochester 

Ssrracuse 

Breaker  Island. . . 

Buffalo 

New  York. 

New  Y<wk 

Auburn 

Elmira 

Oxford 

Blnghamton 

Buffalo 

Victory  Mills 

Addison 

New  York 

Oswego 

Rochester 

Rochester 

New  York 

Green  Island 

Green  Island. 

Alden 

Newbunrh 

Lestershlre 

Oohoes. 

Waterrliet 

Wappinger  Fails . 

Wapi^nger  Falls . 

NewY<»k 

Victory  Mills 

Batavia 

Bath 

Waterloo 

Brooklyn. 

Buffalo 

Lockpori 

Nyaok 

Troy 

Buffalo 

Buffalo 

Syracuse. 

Utica 

Utica 

Buffalo 

Elmira 

Albany 

Poughkeepsie .... 

Syracuse 


Faotoey  Inspbotoes. 
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{Continued). 


Ifachlne,  etc.,  on  which 
acddent  happened. 


Vertical  engine. 


Power  preee 
Ripsaw 


Elerator 
Elevator 


Bolt  cutter 

Variety  machine.  . 
Cross  cut  machine. 


Elevator  doors 


Bwinffsaw 


igsa 
tab] 


Saw  table  machine 


Elevator 
Mule 


SUtsaw. 


Shaper. 


Spinning  and  turning  lathe. 


Emery  wh€>«I 
Emery  wheel 


Splitting  machine 

Mule..r^ 

Box  matcher. 

Gearings 


Elevator 

Revolving  shell. 


Oopper  roller 
J<miter 


Spinning  frame. 


Stock  turning  machine. 

Shafting....: 

First  breaker  feed 

Grinding  machine 

Jointer 


Rolling  machine. 


Particulars  and  extent  of  injuries  sustained. 


Dampening  machine 

Jointer , 

Power  press 


Lathe  of  loom. 


Carding  machine 

Sandcfidc 

Box-trimming  machine. 


Loss  of  index  finger  of  left  hand  and  thumb  jammed  by  being 

caught  in  governor  wheel. 
Middle  finger  of  right  hand  cut  by  press. 
First  joint  of  one  finger  taken  OB.  and  two  other  fingers 

bruised. 
Fell  through  elevator  hole,  breaking  small  bone  in  right  ankle. 
Back  and  cnest  injured  by  being  caught  between  elevator  and 

floor. 
Hands  and  knees  burned  by  falling  on  hot  ircm. 
Finger  jammed  by  being  caught  in  cog  wheels. 
Three  fingers  of  right  hand  laro^ratea  by  variety  machine. 
Fore  fingtfr  of  left  hand  partly  lacerated  bv  cross  cut  machine. 
Leg  burned  by  spfllinf  hot  iron  out  of  laua 
Leg  fractured  by  bemg  caught  between  elevator  doojrs  and 

wall. 
Third  floger  of  right  hand  cut  by  swing  saw. 
Right  hand  nearly  taken  off  at  wrist  by  being  caught  in  saw 

table  machine. 
Left  foot  cut  back  of  toes  by  being  caught  by  elevator. 
Caught  finger  in  gears,  and  had  fleshy  part  of  first  finger  on 

right  hand  put  off. 
Thumb  of  right  hand  wounded  by  ragged  glove  catching  in 

slit  saw. 
Scalded  about  the  arms,  face,  neck  and  shoulders  by  removing 

bonnet  from  safety  valve.  1 1 

Indt-x  finger  of  left  hand  crushed  by  being  caught  in  cogs; 

amputation  necessary. 
Death  resulted  from  ice  falling  on  roof  and  roof  f alUng  on  GktuL 
Head  cut  and  back  bruised  oy  falling  of  roof  off  bufldtaig  tn 

which  he  was  working. 
Flesh  wound  and  muscular  tissue  between  thumb  and  fore- 
finger of  left  hand  severed  by  catching  hand  in  revolving 

tool  in  lathe. 
Bruised  on  abdomen  by  fiying  piece  of  emery  wheel. 
Shoulder  cut  and  hip  bnxisedby  fiying  piece  of  bursted  emery 

wheel. 
Arm  broken  by  being  caught  in  leather-splitting  machine. 
Forefinger  caught  on  squaring  band;  carelessness. 
Three  fingers  injured  by  being  caught  in  box  matcher. 
Two  fingers  jammed  by  being  caught  in  gearing  of  spring 

firame;  amputation  of  one  finger  necessary. 
Injured  by  being  caught  in  elevator. 
Bone  broken  and  flesh  bruised  on  little  finger  of  left  hand  by 

being  caught  on  revolving  shell. 
Big  toe  bruised  by  the  falling  of  a  oopper  roller. 
Fingers  cut  from  one  hand  bv  being  caught  in  iotnter. 
Second  finger  on  right  hand  badly  crushed  by  being  caught  tn 

gears  of  npinning  frame. 
Finger  badly  cut  by  being  caught  in  stock-turning  machine. 
Sligntly  injured  by  clothing  catching  on  set  screw  m  shafting. 
End  of  finger  injured  by  paiasing  between  two  gears. 
Bones  fractured  by  buivdng  of  emery  wheel. 
One  joint  taken  off  finger  by  jointer. 
Casting  fell  on  left  foot  and  severed  large  toe. 
First  joint  of  index  finger  of  right  hand  taken  off  by  roller  of 

rollms  machine. 
Hand  slightly  cut. 

Ends  of  three  fingers  on  left  hand  cut  off  by  jointer. 
End  of  finger  cut  off  by  power  press. 
Little  finger  of  right  hand  crushed  by  being  caught  between 

lime  cars. 
Arm  bruised  by  being  caught  between  breast  beam  and  lathe 

of  loom. 
Back  of  right  hand  scratched  by  dothing  of  carding  machine. 
Flesh  taken  from  back  of  thumb  and  two  fingers  by  sand  disk. 
Fleshy  part  of  thumb  on  right  hand  lacerated. 


Lathe Tip  of  finger  nipped  off  by  lathe. 

Former '  Pattern  slipped  while  using  former,  lacerating  two  fingers  on 

I     right  hand. 
Left  leg  scalded  by  hot  water  falling  from  hose  attached  to 
locomotive  tank. 
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Accidents  Rbpobted  — 


«8 


18Q2. 
Ilarch28 


94 

84 
84 
.84 
84 
84 

86 
85 
8e 

96 

86 
88 

88 

88 
89 
80 
80 
80 
80 

80 
80 
81 
81 
8L 
81 

81 
Aprfl     1 

1 
1 


a 

2 
2 
2 

4 
4 

4 
4 

5 


6 
6 
6 
« 
7 
7 
7 

8 
9 
9 


9 
9 


PERSON  injured. 


Mamie  McDonald. . . . 

Albert  Stautenmeier, 
Wm.  Benedict 

Thomm  Cannon 

John  Kent 

Hugh  McOochran. . . . 
Manr  Dougherty  . . . . 
Benjamin  Bonner. . . . 

Wm.  Hammond 

John  Lent/ 

Charles  Aween 

George  McCarthy  . . . 
RoBOoe  L.  Gullck. . . . 
John  McFadden 

Frank  Marown 

John  Anderson 

Jacob  DeUlnger 

Elijah  Smith 

Truman  S  Harvey.. 

Wm.  Docherty 

Michael  DUlon 

John  Wensel 

Mrs.  Henry  Platter. . 
Walter  Maoombe. . . . 

H.  J.  Cornish 

Jerry  McCarthv 

George  Augsteii 

George  W.  Beits  .  .. 
JohnT.  Green 

Van  LeuTen  . . . . 

Jennie  French 

Charles  Healey 

Frank  Rice 

Thomas  Dooley 

Wm.  A.  Gardner. . . . 

Thomas  Sortie 

Frank  Rmigel 

Louis  Danberg 

John  Simons 

Chas.  Knickbocker., 
Henry  Watklns 

Terrence  O'Brien  . . . 

Ernest  Wolf 

Wm.  Schall 

Maggie  Carey 

Wm.  Vaner 

Thoe.  B.  Van  A.uken 

John  Wallace 

Isaac  Benton 

Emma  Knoel 

George  B.  White. . . . 

John  Brockway 

William  Fitzgerald. . 
Eva  Samuelson ' 

Simon  McNamara... 
Jacob  Giger 


< 


15 

49 
19 

15 
86 
15 
16 
16 

19 
84 
40 

19 
88 
86 

17 
18 
16 
88 
49 
17 
85 

14 
80 
19 
49 
45 
15 

16 
84 

61 
17 

88 

19 
80 
84 
86 
16 
88 

15 
18 
88 

86 

14 
18 
80 
70 
87 
46 
17 
16 
81 

16 
16 
14 


80 
81 


Establishment  in  which 
accident  occurred. 


Globe  Woolen  Company 

Rums^  &  Co.  (Limited) 

Fitch  &Aldrich 

The  Harmony  Mills 

Standard  Furniture  Co 

The  Ludlow  Valve  Mfg.  Co 

Tim  &  Company 

Sidney  Shepard  &  Co 

Lake  Erie  Engineering  Works. . . 

The  Le  Roy  Salt  Co 

N.  Y.   ana  Commercial  Steam 

Laundry  Co 

Coleman  Carriage  and  Wagon  Co 

The  Holly  Mfg.  Co....  i 

D.  M.  Osborne  &  Oo 

John  H.  Pynes 

Jamestown  Cotton  Mill 

Intemat'l  Box  and  Heading  Co 

Planters'  Hoe  Co 

The  Birdsall  Oo 

Hughes  &  Simpson 

The  Utica  Pipe  Foundry  Co ... . 

Globe  Woolen  Co 

A.  V.  Morris  &  Sons 

Alonzo  Roberson 

WyckoffA  Co 

D.  M.  Osborne  &  Co 

Sidney  Sfaepard  &  Co 

EAtate  of  John  C.  Harvey 

Gilbert  Car  Mfg.  Co 

Gilbert  Car  Mfg.  Co 

N.   Y.  and  Commercial  Steam 

Laundry  Co  .'. 

Wickwire  Brothers 

Hinds  &  Eetchum  Factory  8  . . . . 

The  Champion  Wagon  Co 

R.  C.  Haskell&Co 

Troy  Steel  and  Iron  Co 

Sidney  Shepard  &  Co 

R.  C.  Haskell  &  Co 

Sweets  Mfg.  Co 

Alonzo  Roberson 

Rodwell  Mfg.  Co 

Price  Bros.  &  Co 

Heniz  &  Munschauer 

Sidney  Shepard  &  Co. . . .-. 

Alex.  Smith  &  Sons  Carpet  Co. . . 

Percival  &  Wood 

Solvay  Process  Co 

Solvay  Process  Co 

Niagara  Machine  Co 

American  lUt  Brace  Oo 

Adrianoe,  Piatt  &  Oo 

John  Marcellus  Mfg.  Oo.  O^td.) . . 

Jennings  Lace  Works 

Hall  &  Co.  (Jamestown  Worsted 
Mills) 

Fall  Brook  Goal  Co 

Rome  Brass  and  Copper  Oo 


Location. 


Utica 

Seneca  Falls 

Elmtra 

Cohoes 

Herkimer . .  < 

Lansingburgh ....      % 

Ifqy-, 

Buffalo 

Buffalo 

Le  Roy 

New  York 

Bion 

Lockport 

Auburn 

Waterford 

Jamestown 

Buffalo 

Eagle  Mills 

Auburn 

Troy 

Utica 

Utica 

Atimfefjifi^fTi 

Binghamcon 

Perry 

Auburn 

Buffalo 

Buffalo 

Green  Island 

Green  Island 

New  York 

Cortland 

Brooklyn 

Owego 

Lansingburgh 

breaker  Island. . . 

Buffalo 

Lansingburgh .... 

Syracuse  

Binghamton 

Buffalo 

New  York 

Buffalo 

Buffalo 

Yonkws 

Camillus 

Syracuse 

Syracuse  

Buffalo \ 

Buffalo 

Poughkeepsie .... 

Syracuse 

Brooklyn  

Jamestown 

Comtaig 

Rome 
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Machine,  etc.,  on  which 
accident  happened. 


Om  boxes 

i 

Emery  grinding  machine 

Planer 

Gearing 

Ripsaw 

Gearing 

Stampifig  machine 

Power  press 

Lathe 

Engine t 

Dado  machine 

Line  shaft 

Belt  tightener 

Knitting  machine 

Box  machina 

Grindstone 

«•••••••••.•••••••«••■•■••  ••«•• 

Gl  uing  machine 

Crane, 

Gearing 

Knitting  machine 

Ripsaw 

Ripsaw 

PowOT  press 

Elevator  shaft » 

Emeiy  wheel  grinder 

Emery  wheel  grinder 

Cogwheel 

Elevator 

Printing  press 

Planer 

Wheel  for  hoisting 

Elevator 

Press 

Wheel  for  hoisting 

Roll  train 

Ripsaw 

Drop  press 

Embossing  machine 

Boring  machine 

Chuck  machine 

Balling  frame 

Compresser ! . . . 

Draw  press 

Polishing  belts 

Circular  saw 

Gearing 

Spinning  frame 

Belt 

Roll  straightener 


Particulars  and  extent  of  injuries  sustained. 


Left  arm  broken  between  elbow  and  wrist  by  being  caught 

between  apron  and  roller  on  gill  boxes. 
Compound  fracture  of  right  arm  from  bursting  of  emery  wheel. 
End  of  second  and  thircfflngers  of  left  hand  pinched  oy  rolls 

of  i>anel  planer. 
Flesh  taken  from  two  fingers  to  the  bone  by  gearing. 
First  joint  of  four  fingers  on  right  hand  taken  off. 
First  finger  of  right  hand  taken  off  by  back  gearing. 
Finger  crushed  by  being  caught. 
First  two  fingers  wounded  by  power  press;  first  finger  on  right 

hand  amputated 
Palm  of  left  hand  badly  cut. 
Middle  finger  of  right  hand  broken ;  caught  by  piston  of  engine 

while  cleaning  it. 
Scalded  by  escaping  steam  from  boiler. 
Flesh  wound  on  breast  from  knives. 

Death  resulted  from  injuries  received  from  revolving  shafting. 
Face  cut  about  the  eye  by  being  struck  by  handle  of  befit 

tightener. 
Hand  badly  smashed  by  belnff  caught :  index  finger  amputated. 
Shocked  and  face  cut  from  bmg  struck  by  falling  countershaft. 
Sole  of  foot  cut  by  coming  in  contact  with  machine. 
Forehead  cut  and  breast  injured  by  bursting  of  grindstone. 
Back  of  head  cut  and  badly  bruised  by  falling  from  ladder. 
Three  fingers  of  right  hand  crushed  bv  oeing  caught  in  machine 
Thumb  crushed  by  being  caught  between  hook  of  crane  and 

pattern. 
Tip  of  little  finger  of  left  hand  crushed  by  gearing  of  gill  box. 
Finger  badly  hurt  by  being  caught  in  frame  of  machine. 
Toes  of  right  foot  severed  oy  coming  in  contact  with  saw. 
Wrist  bruised  by  ripsaw. 
Foot  badly  burned  oy  molten  Iron. 
First  finger  of  left  hand  wounded  by  being  caught  in  die  of 

press. 
Died  from  injuries  received  from  falling  down  elevator  shaft. 
Cut  on  head  by  piece  of  iron  being  caught  between  emery 

wheel  and  gu^ra  and  thrown  out. 
Struck  by  piece  of  iron,  cutting  head  over  left  eye  and  left  esr. 

Top  of  finger  crushed  in  cogwheel  of  machine. 

Wire  cable  on  elevator  broke  and  elevator  fell  with  injured 

man.  spraining  ankles. 
Right  hand  caught  in  rollers  of  press  while  In  motion. 
Lost  thumb  on  right  hand. 
Ankle  bone  bruised  by  breaking  of  hoist  wheel. 
Two  ribs  b'-oken  by  falling  elevator. 
Bruised  left  hand  by  catcning  same  in  press. 
Wheel  broke;  flying  pieces  Injured  him  on  forehead,  cheek 

and  arm. 
Ar  a  crushed  by  being  drawn  into  rolls. 
Index  finger  lost. 
Bruised  two  fingers  and  cut  skin  by  working  machine  too 

rapidly. 
Crushed  fingers  of  right  hand  in  attempting  to  take  paper 

from  machine. 
Two  joints  of  index  finger  taken  off. 

Cover  flew  off  machine,  wounding  him  in  palm  of  left  hand. 
Finger  badly  cut  by  taking  tube  off  balling  frame. 
Slightly  injured  by  falling  molding. 
Cut  badly  on  leg  while  putting  pressure  plate. 
Fell  on  floor,  badly  spraining  nis  ankle. 
Tips  of  first  and  second  fingers  on  left  hand  cut  off. 
Flesh  wound. 
Right  leg  slightly  fractured  by  barrel  of  castings  rolling  on 

him. 
Lost  first  finger  and  thumb  on  right  hand. 
Badly  hurt  three  fingers  by  catching  hand  in  cogwheels. 

Crushed  tip  of  third  finger  on  right  hand  by  stumbling  and 

catching  hold  of  gearing. 
Died  from  bad  wound  on  nead,  caused  by  falling  from  plank, 

striking  trip-hammer. 
Hand  badly  bruised;  carelessness. 
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AcciDEirrB  Reported 


180B. 
April  11 

11 
11 
11 
11 

18 
IS 
18 
18 
14 
14 
14 

15 
IS 
16 
16 
18 
19 
90 

90 
90 
SI 
SI 


38 


Maj 


S8 
94 

94 

94 
90 

97 
97 
97 
98 
88 
89 
80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

9 

8 

8 

8 

5 

6 


0 
6 
8 
8 
9 


9 
9 


PERSON  INJURED. 


ZacharlasO.  Ball 

Charies  Pfou 

Fred.  Ezley 

Joseph  Mardorff 

Henry  Hart 

Fhfllp  Waaoow 

Fred .  Coake 

D.  T.  Sommerg 

Floyd  Bates 

Joseph  Spiegal 

A.  J.  Plant 

Frank  Nugent 

Albert  BlasU 

CSLafles  Balley\ 

Frank  Schiflknann 

John  Jasinsskie 

James  GrllSn 

Wm.  Bohrmann 

John  Bmigel 

Leo  Eorracke 

Geo.  Lebert 

Wm.  H.O'NeiU 

Walter  Mecknmn 

Lilian  Johnson 

Lorenzo  D.  Grant 

Patrick  Walsh 

Charles  Vogt : 

Rudolph  Schoen 

Geo.  Mulcahay 

Patrick  McCarthy 

Oella  Baker 

Robert  Hyson 

Daniel  Holihan 

Wm.  Scott 

August  Solt 

Charles  Supke 

James  Kane 

Mike  Welch..... 

Joseph  Hatoti 

Augustus  Wilson 

Patrick  Roe 

Wm.  Kranick 

Robert  Wyden 

Martin  Ozner 

John  Minere 

Frank  dark 

George  Stevens 

Franlc  H.  Hutchins 

Frank  Renaut.... 

Andrev  Hall 

Joseph  Kellar 

David  Smith 

Michael  Kinney 

John  L.  Dunn 

Charles  Taft 

William  Lovery 

James  McDonnell 

Julia  Nelson 


18 

17 
16 
98 
48 
16 
16 
19 
81 
88 
40 
16 

48 
86 

40 
17 
88 
17 
16 

15 
40 
66 

85 

18 
84 


84 
49 
88 

17 

46 
80 
80 
81 
16 
85 
89 

80 
80 
16 
84 
88 
42 
19 
80 
18 
80 
14 

88 

88 
16 
85 
88 
40 

15 

40 
14 


Establishment  in  which 
accident  occurred. 


Niagara  Machine  Co. 


Niagara  Machine  Co 

American  Bit  Brace  Co 

John  Simmons  Co 

Solvay  Procees  Co  

Lee,  Holland&Co 

Ira  8.  Disbrow 

Lake  Erie  Engineering  Works. . . 

F.  T.  Merriam 

D.  M.  Osborne  &  Co 

Binghamton  Wagon  Co 

Phoenix  Horse  Shoe  Co 


Brooks  Ixxsomotive  Works 
National  Starch  Mfg.  Co. . . 
Dunkirk  Engineering  Co. . 
American  Bit  Brace  Co. . . . , 

Enright  Brewing  Co 

Otto  Bohrmann  

Sidney  Shepard  &  Co 


Lee,  HoIland&Co 

Charles  Nelson 

Mica  Roofing  Co 

Buffalo  Spring  and  Gear  Co. 


D.  B.  Judson. 


William  Van  Kleek. 


Carter  &  Co.  (Ltd.). 
U.  H.  StalkerTT 


Frederick  Brandt. 


Solvay  Process  Co. 
Solvay  Process  Co. 
Globe  Woolen  Co.. 


Glenham  Carpet  Mill 
Solvay  Process  Co... 

M.  S.  Squires 

F.  &  M.  Hchaeffr  Brewing  Co. . . . 


Location. 


Buffalo 


Buffalo 

Buffalo 

New  York.... 

Sjrracuse 

Buffalo 

Rochexter  — 

BuffUo 

Falconer 

Auburn 

Binghamton  . 
Poughkeepeie 


Dunkirk . . . 
Glen  Cove. 
Dunkirk... 

Buffalo 

Rochester. 
New  York. 
Buffalo.... 


Buffalo . . . 
Brooldyn. 
Brooklyh 
Buffalo . . , 


Gloversville. 


Lansingburgh . . 

Niaeara  FaUa . . , 
Rocoester 


New  York. 


Syracuse 
Syracuse 
Utlca.... 


Glenham  . . . 
Syracuse . . . 
Lestershlre. 
New  Yortc. . 


Sidney  Shepard  &  Co Buffalo 


Jas.  Cunningham,  Son  &  Co 
Solvay  Pro<^es  Co. 


Dutchess  Co 

New  York  Rubber  Co 

Glenside  Woolen  Mills 

Sanderson  Bros.  Steel  Co . . . 

Charavay&  Bodwin 

The  Solvay  Process  Co 

Plumb,  Burdick  &  Barnard. 
Lake  Erie  Boiler  Works  . . . . 

New  York  Biscuit  Co 

Jones  &  Hutchins 

Charles  Boyet 


Rochester 
Syracuse. 


Adriance,  Flatt  &  Co 


Buffalo  Forge  Co 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York 

The  Solvay  Process  Co 

The  Solvay  Process  Co 

Fitch  &Aldrich 


Dutchess  Company. 


Lake  Erie  Boiler  Works 
HaU&Co 


Wappingn*  Falls. 

Matteawan 

Skaneateles  Falls. 

Syracuse  

New  York 

Syracuse 

Buffalo 

Buffalo 

New  York 

Utlca 

Buffalo 

Poughkeepsie  .... 


Buffalo.. 
Oswego.. 
Geddes . . 
Syracuse 
Elmlra  .. 


Wapplngers  Falls. 


Buffalo 

Jamestown 


Faotoby  Inspectobb. 
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Machine,  etc.,  on  which 
accident  happened. 


Ferracute  preas 

Ferracute  press 

Stamping  press > 

Pipe-cutting  machine 

Baudpaper  machine 

Belt  and  puller 

Shaping  machine 

Bipsaw 

Buzz  planer 

Pulley 

Sprocket  wheel 

Shaft 

Punch  

Elevator 

Power  press. 

Bipsaw 

Torpedoes 

NapthaUne  stamping  machine. 
Buzzsaw 

Shaft 

Double  spinole  shaper 

Paper  cutting  machine 

Jomter 

Caustic  pot 

Caustic  poi 

Carding  ma<diine 

Wood  scouring  machine 

Bipaiw.! '.".".*.!!'.*.*.!*.! !!'.!!!!!!!! 

Brew  kettle 

Fbot  press 

Jointing  machine 

Soda  packer 

Boxlns  machine 

Calenaering  machine 

Botary  doth  machine 

Reeling  machine 

Drying  machine 

Nut  tapper 

Cracker  machhie 

Shafting 

Gearing  of  scrap  machine 

Circular  saw 

Lathe 

End-nailing  machine 

BurstiDg  01  pipe 

Soda  kettle 

Diagonal  planer 

Hoisting  crank 

Gearing  of  spinning  frame. . . . 


Particulars  and  extent  of  injuries  sustained. 


Caught  his  finger  under  punch  and  tore  nail  and  flesh  from 

fibrst  fingw  on  right  hand. 
Caught  hand  between  gears,  badly  injuring  same. 
Cut  off  first  joint  of  first  finger. 
Severe  contusion  of  right  hand. 
Left  hip  dislocated  while  pulling  pin  from  cars. 
Crushed  first  finger  by  catching  m  cogs. 
Leg  bruised  by  being  caught  between  oelt  and  pulley. 
Miadle  finger  on  rif  ht  hand  squeezed  from  joint  to  tip. 
Bruised  fingers  ana  thumb  on  left  hand. 
Molten  iron  spattered  in  face  and  eyes,  badly  burning  same. 
Hand  slipped/cutting  fourth  finger  on  left  hand  very  badly. 
Compouna  fracture  of  right  leg,  caused  by  box  of  supiules 

falling  on  him. 
Leg  injured  from  pulley  breaking,  striking  him  on  leg. 
Left  arm  broken  by  being  carried  over  a  sprocket  wheel. 
Clothing  caught  on  belt  in  shaft,  bruising  and  cutting  forehead. 
End  of  nnger  cut  off. 

Leg  fractured  by  breaking  of  elevator  wheel. 
Leg  broken  by  dipping  on  fire-escape. 
Caught  hand  under  die  and  cut  off  tips  of  second  and  third 

fingers  of  right  hand. 
Arm  and  hand  cut  and  fieeh  torn  by  catching  sleeve  in  saw. 
Leg  broken  by  explosion  of  torpedoes. 
Bruised  hand  by  catching  in  machinery. 
Hand  slipped  into  a  buzzsaw  and  lost  three  fingers  and  part 

of  fourtn. 
Hair  caught  on  shafting,  loosening  scalp  and  rupturing  blood 

vessels  -n  head. 
Reaching  over  spindle,  sleeve  caught,  causing  flesh  wound  on 

left  arm.        • 
Middle  finger  of  left  hand  cut  off  at  nail. 
Index  finger  taken  off  and  top  of  second  finger,  flesh  taken  off 

th^  finger. 
Died  from  fracture  of  skull,  caused  by  falling  through  an 

opening  in  ^e  floor. 
Died  from  being  burned  by  hot  caustic. 
Wrist  and  fingers  of  both  hands  sUghtly  burned  by  hot  oaustio 
Thumb  and  forefinger  of  right  hand  hijured  by  being  caught 

in  cftfd  clothing. 
Thumb  caught  in  wood  scouring  machine,  crushing  same. 
Hip  Injureobv  falling  from  a  ladder. 
Thumb  cut  off. 

Chest  and  arm  burned  from  overfiow  of  boIUng  beer. 
Crushed  end  of  first  finger  on  left  hand  by  catching  in  die. 
Cut  off  first  finger  on  right  hand  at  first  joint. 
Bruised  second  finger  on  right  ^and  by  catching  it  between 

lever  and  nacker 
Fractured  bone  on  hand  by  catching  between  the  cylinders. 
Hand  and  forearm  crushed. 

Slightly  bruised  hand  by  catching  it  between  two  pulleys. 
Wnst  burned  by  hot  bar  of  steel. 
Injured  left  hand  and  arm  between  shaft  and  cylinder. 
Breaking  stone,  chip  flew  from  same,  cutting  eya  f 

Fledi  punched  from  left  forearm. 
Injury  to  head  by  falling  from  overbalanced  plank. 
Hand  badly  lacerated  by  being  caught  in  cracker  machine. 
Caught  on  belt  and  wound  around  shafting;  fatal. 
Flesh  bruised  on  forefinger  of  left  hand  oy  being  caught  in 

scrap  machine. 
Cut  upper  joint  of  second  finger  of  right  hand,  necessitating 

amputation. 
Ends  of  fingers  taken  off. 

End  of  midale>flnger  r*t  right  hand  pinched  off  at  base  of  naO. 
Right  side  of  head  slightly  burned,  caused  by  escaping  Uquor . 
"Eje  burned  by  spattering  of  hot  soda. 
Ends  of  second  and  third  flngera  of  right  hand  cut  by  being 

caught. 
Scalp  wound  on  side  of  head,  caused  by  handle  slipping  off 

crank. 
Ankle  bruised  and  sprained  by  falling  off  a  ladder. 
End  of  third  finger  of  right  hand  crushed  by  betaig  caught  in 

gearing. 
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1802. 
May  10 
10 
10 

10 
10 

10 

11 

11 
11 

11 

11 
12 
12 

18 
18 

18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
14 
17 
17 
17 
18 
18 
18 
19 
10 
19 
20 

20 
20 
20 
20 

21 

21 
21 
23 
28 


24 

24 
24 
24 
24 
25 
25 

25 
26 

26 
26 
27 

27 
27 
27 


PERSON  INJURED. 


William  Reed 

Henry  Bt.  Lawrence 
Edmund  Cahlll 


\.ndrew  F.  Worth 
Joseph  Hoelzle. . . 


Mamie  Berrigan. . . 
Milton  Greenwood. 


H.  La  Bombard 
A.  B.  Parker. . . . 


JohnMcOone. 


Maivaret  Gleason . . . 

David  Walker 

Joseph  Strassberger. 


Herman  Leshom 
J.  H.  F^k 


17 
84 
25 

86 

27 

26 

20 

17 
88 

16 

17 
17 
16 

20 
86 

80 
18 

17 
86 
17 
85 
28 
17 
20 
22 
48 
16 
45 
10 
14 

15 
82 
21 
24 

21 

10 
17 
10 
64 
18 

21 

42 
14 
10 
48 
45 
John  Lanbocber 14 


Chaa.  Warren 

Archibald  Hanley 

Frank  Dubey 

A.  Anderson 

John  Dunham  . . . 

Wm.  Dohn 

C.  Walsh 

Ward  Moot 

William  Moore  . . . 
(^rtrude  Buths  . . 
WUliam  Lindsay . 

G.  W.  Baker 

John  Troidle 

John  Murray 

L.  Noonan 

Nicholas  Hanoe . . 


Fred.  Denis 

Edward  Garrison. 

John  Brod 

John  Delehanty.. 


Thos.  Woodlock. 


Julius  Miskovitz. .  .^ 

John  Wolf T 

Harriet  Stmma 

Edward  Eeegan,  Sr 
John  Duchinsky .... 


Cornelius  Toohey 

George  Lawrence 

Albert  Hultz 

James  Powell .... 
Antonio  Bogozzi . 
Patrick  Lahey 


George  E.  Goulding 
Patrick  McCarthy. . 


William  Anderson. 
George  Cooper . . . . 
Dennfts  Sullivan  . . . 


9 


Martin  Anderson. 
Lincoln  Brown  . . . 
Philip  Kreger . . . . 


68 
26 

10 
88 
60 

27 

86 
16 


Establishment  in  which 
accident  occurred. 


S.L.  Pratt 

Planters'  Hoe  Co 

The  Solvay  Process  Co 

American  Bank  Note  Co 

American  Glucose  Co 

Burt  Shirt  Manufacturing  Co . . . 

Little  Falls  Paper  Co 

Harmony  Mills  No.  6 

The  Solvay  Process  Co 

The  National  Saw  Co 

Empire  Steam  Laundry  Go 

Rocnester  Paper  Co 

Jacques  Kahn 

Rochester  Paper  Co 

Sanford  &  Sons 

Aler.  Smith  &  Co.  Carpet  Co. . . . 

Silver  &  Co  . .  .* 

H.  Llchtenstein  &  Sons 

Jamestown  Woolen  Spinning  Co. 

Buffalo  BoT  Factory 

F.  A.  Rhigler  &  Co 

bake  Erie  Boiler  Works 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York. . . 

WMtman  &  Barnes  Mfg.  Co 

Alex.  Smith  &  Sons  Carpet  Co  . . 

Rochester  Paper  Co 

Clark,  Mercer  Co 

Sidney  Shepard  &  Co 

D.  M.  Osborne  &  Co 

Fort  Edward  Furniture  Co 

Newburgh  Steam  Mills 

Canqga  Woolen  Co 

The  Solvay  Process  Co 

Eames  Vacuum  Brake  Co 

The  Solvay  Process  Co 

The  Solvay  Process  Co '. . . . 

Abendroth  Bros 

Alex  Ross 

Brass  Goods  Mfg.  Co 

Rochester  Paper  Co 

J.  &  T.  Charleton 

Sdhenectady  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Solvay  Process  Co 

Standard  OU  Co.  of  New  York .. 

Hannan  &  Son 

The  Solvay  Process  Co 

H  C.  Hiwrlnson 

Central  Milling  Co 

Sweet  Manufacturing  Co 

The  Solvay  Process  Co 

Morgan  Manufacturing  Co 

Otis  &  Gorsline 

Troy  Steel  and  Iron  Co 

H.  Waterbury  Sons  &  Co 

The  Solvay  Process  Co 

Joseph  Wild  &  Co 


Location. 


Penn  Yan 

Eagle  Mills 

Syracuse 

New  York' 

Buffalo 

Poughkeepsie .... 

Newburgh 

Cohoes  

Syracuse  

Mlddletown 

New  York 

Rochester 

New  York 

Rochester 

Amsterdam 

Ydnkers 

New  York 

New  York. 

Jamestown 

Buffalo 

New  York 

Buffalo 

Oswego 

Syracuse  

Yonkers 

Rochester 

Raldwinsville 

Buffalo 

Auburn 

Fort  Edward 

Newburgh 

Auburn 

Syracuse 

Watertown 

Syracuse 

Syracuse  

Port  Chester 

Sherburne 

Brooklyn 

Rochester 

North  Tonawanda 

Schenectady 

Syracuse  

Oswego 

New  York..- 

Syracuse 

l^wburg^ 

Niagara  Falls  .... 

Syracuse 

Syracuse 

Jamestown 

Rochestw 

Troy 

Oriskany 

Syracuse  

Brooklyn 


Factory  Inspbotoes. 
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Machine,  etc.,  on  which 
accident  happened. 


Elevator  trap  doon. 

Bhaftine 

)Ue< 


Oas  collector. 


Printing  press 
Shafting 


Shafting 

Rolling  Doachine 

Cotton  lapper. . . 
.Boiler , 


Ironing  machine 

Callenaers  of  paper  machine. 
Elevator 


Pulp  grinder. 
Loom 


Gearing  on  loom. 

Elevator 

Elevator 

Shafthig 

Circular  saw 

Saw 


Swingsaw , 

Press  

Winding  frame 

Callender  of  paper  machine. . . . 

Revolving  shaft. 

Stamping  press 

Buzzsaw  

Buzz  jointer 

Mule 

Gearing  of  carding  machine 


Main  line  of  shafting 


BoUer. 


Gearing^of  speeder 
Stamping  press. . . . 
Paper  machine  .... 
Ripsaw 


Swing  cut-off  saw 

Belting 

Cars 


Trapdoor. 


Heading  machine. 


Holder 

Elevator  w  ell 
Shafting 


Cloth  washer 

Wool  mixing  machine. 


Particulars  and  extent  of  injuries 'sustained. 


Foot  badly  squeezed;  caught  in  elevator. 

Blood  vessel  ruptmred,  caused  by  shafting  falling  on  hJm. 

Both  arms  and  hands  burned,  caused  by  removing  plate  od 
trap  of  gas  colleotor. 

Hand  cruihed  by  being  caught  in  press. 

Clothing  caught  on  set  screw  and  wound  around  shafting; 
fatal. 

Leg  bruised  by  being  caught  in  shafting  and  squeezed  against 
shaft  coupling. 

Thumb  torn  from  hand,  caused  by  being  caught  in  a  loop  on 
machine. 

Right  hand  and  wrist  bruised  and  slightly  crushed. 

Eye,  neck  and  arm  burned,  caused  by  ashes  and  steam  blow- 
ing in  face. 

Left  hand  cut  between  third  and  fourth  fingers,  caused  by 
cross-cut  saw  falling  on  same. 

Hand  burned  by  being  caught  in  steam  cylinder  and  apron. 

Fingers  bruised  by  being  caught  in  caUenders. 

Death:   resulting  from   injuries  received  by  falling  down 
elevator  shaft. 

Loss  of  finger,  caused  by  being  caught  in  grinder. . 

Head  and  ears  cut  by  being  caught  between  lathe  and  frame 
of  loom. 

Right  hand  slightly  injured  by  being  caught. 

Fdl  down  elevator  shaft;  fatid. 

Crushed  between  elevator  and  shafting;  fatal. 

Caught  in  shafting;  fatal. 

Back  of  hand  cut  by  circular  saw. 

Hand  cut. 

Great  toe  of  left  foot  smashed  by  plate  of  iron  falling  on  same. 

Middle  finger  of  left  hand  split. 

Fingers  cut  off  by  being  caught. 

Cut  on  head,  caused  by  belt-runner  falling  from  winding  frame. 

Bruised  fingers  by  being  caught  In  callenders. 

Licft  arm  bruised  and  badly  strained  bv  being  caught  on  shaft. 

Tip  of  thumb  of  right  hand  cut  off  by  being  caught  in  die. 

Flnit  two  fingers  of  right  hand  taken  off. 

End  of  first  three  fingers  taken  off  at  first  joint. 

Two  forefingers  burned,  caused  by  being  caught  on  twisting 
band  of  mule. 

Little  finger  of  right  hand  taken  off. 

Bruised  loot,  caused  by  wheel  falling  from  wagon  on  sama 

Caught  in  shafting;  fatal. 

Wrist  bruised  and  cut  by  chip  fiylng  from  sheet  steel  and 
striking  wrist. 

Forefinger  of  left  hand  cut  off,  caused  by  being  caught  be- 
tween the  gland  and  croeshead  on  valve  rod. 

Burned  foot  by  striking  ladder  against  fiask  and  spilling  iron. 

Small  finger  of  right  hand  taken  off. 

First  and  second  fingers  of  left  hand  taken  off. 

Fingers  bruised  by  being  caught  in  callenders. 

Two  forefingers  of  left  hand  cut  off  by  being  caught  between 
saw  and  guide. 

Ankle  crushed,  necessitating  amputation,  caused  by  iron  fall- 
ing on  foot  while  unloading  same. 

Fingers  bruised  by  being  caught  between  beams. 

Ball  of  right  thumb  cut  open 

Arm  broken  by  being  caught  in  belting. 

Hand  bruised:  caught  between  stone  cars. 

Shoulders  bruised  by  stone  falling  from  top  of  derrick. 

Fracture  of   frontal  bone  over  left  eye,  caused  by  falling 
through  open  trap  door  to  floor  below. 

Sprained  knee  and  ankle  by  falling  down  stairs. 

Nose  badly  cut,  caused  by  drum  of  machine  slipping  and 
striking  nose. 

Two  and  on«vhalf  fingers  taken  off  bv  set  screw. 

Injured  by  falling  down  elevator  well. 

Death:  resulting  from  injuries  received  from  being  whirled 
on  shafting. 

Wrist  un  jointed  and  arm  bruised  by  being  caiu^ht  in  gearing. 

Finger  bruised  by  being  caught  between  soda  oarrels. 

Arm  badly  lacerated  by  being  caught  in  wool-mixing  machine. 
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PERSON  injured. 


97 

27 
28 


June 


28 
28 
28 


20 

81 

81 

81 

81 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
8 


8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
4 
4 
4 
4 
6 


0 

7 

7 

7 

8 

9 

0, 
10 
10 
10 

10 

10 

10 

10 
11 


Qeorge  Baldwin 

Nathan  Thomas 

Joseph  McCarteen. . . 
John  GOmore 

Thoa.  8hay 

Daniel  McCaffrey  ... 

WUllamEaBtUck.... 

Ohas.  Dobhart 

lYank  Walkowaki. . . 

I.  Raderminaky 

George  Adams 

John  Desmenles 

Thomas  Hodgson  . . . 

William  Dohn 

Barney  Fitzgerald. . . 

Walter  Ayles 

James  Strainllne  .... 

Mike  King 

Joe  Wasselinoo 

Peter  Everston 

Earl  Fanner 

William  dapp 

Curtis  Woodcock. . . . 

Jos.  Berry 

Anthony  Spies 

William  Pickert 

John  J.  Weatherwax 

William  Dracup 

John  Hullohan 

Iffnatz  Sewandorakl . 
^orge  Rowbeck.... 
George  Schaeffer. . . . 
George  Criounlns  . . . 

IraKuhn 

E.  M.  Roberts 

Joe  Wadereth 

William  Herman .... 

James  Quigley 

Dolly  Brown 

James  Dalton 

David  Henderson. . . . 

John  H<MrasKti 

H.  Green 

Elsworth  Delaney... 

Tnomas  Welsh 

Thomas  Flynn 

A.Aldrich 

C.F.Lane 

James  Tobyas 

Edwin  PUtt ... 

Christ  Peterson 

Arthur  ChainfeiCte'. . 

John  Butchek 

Stephen  Mahoney... 

Rose  Abemetting  . . . 
PhlUpFrltch 


i 


20 

25 

46 
86 

82 

26 


62 

16 
16 

14 
40 
24 
46 
17 
25 
80 
17 
27 
85 
16 
29 

45 
16 
15 
16 
17 
48 
16 
22 


17 
14 
17 
19 
16 
28 
19 
22 
86 
20 
28 

46 


21 

25 
16 
81 
40 
26 
10 
16 
14 


27 

26 

26 
49 


Establishment  in  which 
accident  occurred. 


William  Vogel  &  Bros 

Lake  Erie  Boiler  Works 

Central  Manufacturing  Co 

Dutchess  Co 

Globe  Woolen  Co ^ 

Chrome  Steel  Works 

The  Solvay  Process  Co 

The  Carey  Safe  Co.  (Limited)... 
Sidney  Shepard  &  Co 

Leopold,  Tonn  &  Bro 

Buffalo  Sewer  Pipe  Co 

F.  New  Mfg.  Co 

The  Solvay  Process  Co 

F.  A.  Ringler 

The  Perry  Salt  Co 

The  Solvay  Process  Co 

Alex.  Smith  &  Sons'  Carpet  Co. . 

The  Solvay  Process  Co 

The  Solvay  Process  Co 

John  Leggett  &  Son 

The  Solvay  Process  Co 

West  Mill  Co 

R.  C.  Vandenburg 

The  Nye  &  Wait  Carpet  Co 

Sidney  Shepard  &  Co 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York. . . 

Globe  Woolen  Co 

Maddox,  Bailey  &  Co 

The  W.  F.  Washbume  Iron  and 
Brass  W(»'ks 

Sidney  Shepard  &  Co 

Thos.  Foster 

Bernard  J.  Schelmer 

Saxony  Knitting  Co 

The  Hammond  Tyi>ewriter  Co  . . 
Cortland  Desk  Co.  G^mlted). . . . 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York . . 

Buffalo  Forge  Co 

The  Nichols  Chemical  Co 

Bertram  &  Hill 

The  Glenside  Woolen  Milla 

Eames  Vacuum  Brake  Co 

The  Solvay  Process  Co 

H.  C.  Higginson 

The  Solvay  Process  Co 

Lalance  &  Grojean  Mfg.  Oo 

The  Solvay  ProcesBCo 

Baker  Gun  and  Forging  Co 

The  Solvay  Proce«  Co 

Edwards  &  Co 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York . . 
Globe  Woolen  Mill 

Vacuum  OU  Co * 

Vacuum  OU  Co 

Vacuum  Oil  Oo 

Brass  Goods  Manufacturing  Oo. . 
Orlskany  Bfalleable  Iron  Co 


Location. 


Brooklyn 

Buffalo 

Buffalo 

Wappingera  Falls. 

Utica 

Brooklyn 

Syracuse 

BuffUo 

Buffalo 

New  York 

Buffalo 

New  York 

Syracuse 

New  York 

Perry 

ftpracuse 

Tonkers 

Syracuse 

Syracuse 

Cohoes 

Syracuse  

GloversvUle 

Saratoga 

Auburn 

Buffalo 

Oswego 

Utica 

Jamestown 

Yonkers 

Buffalo 

GloversvUle 

Buffalo 

Uttle  Fails 

New  York 

Cortland 

Oswego 

Buffalo 

fcaurelHIU 

New  York 

Skaneateles  FbBb. 

Watertown.. 

Town  of  Onondaga 
Newburgh.. 

Syracuse 
Wood  Ha 
Syracuse 
Batavia  .., 
Syracuse.. 
New  York. 
Oswego  ... 
ntica« 

Rochester. 

Rochester. 

Rochester. 

BrooUyn., 
Oriskaay .. 


FaOTOBY    In8PECTOB8. 
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Machine,  etc.,  on  which 
accident  happened. 


Elevator  

Drying  maoJiine 

GeariniT 

Steam  crane 

Cable  road 

Hilling  machine 

Power  preaB 

Undercut 

Boiler 

Idler  wheel 

Circular  iaw 

Baltgrainer 

Loom 

Cable  road 

Staying  machine 

•  ••• ••••»» 

Breaking  machine 

Crane  

Feed  roll 

Power  press 

Bnd  mending  machine 

Bur  picker  fan. 

Lathe 

Breaking  machine 

Circular  iaw 

Garnet  machine. 

Milling  machine 

Cut-off  law 

Swing  circular  iaw 

Lathe 

Mangle 

Boiling  vat 

Smeiy  wheel. 

Elevator. 

Drawing  press 

MilUng  machine 

Turntable 

Steam  punching  press* 

Swingsaw 

Carding  machine 

Power 
Engine 


Particulars  and  extent  of  injuries  sustained. 


Injured  by  being  crushed  between  top  of  elevat<u:  snd  oeHing 

of  shaft. 
Index  Angw  of  right  hand  smashed  and  flesh  torn  off  middle 

finger  of  same  hand,  caused  by  slipping  of  plate  of  steel. 
Slight  scalp  wound,  causejdl  by  board  fallmg  from  car. 
End  of  second  and  third  lingers  taken  off  oy  being  caught  in 

collars  of  drying  machine. 
Bight  arm  lacerated . 
Contusion  of  both  legs  above  knee  joints  and  fracture  of  bone 

of  left  leg  above  ankle,  caused  by  slipping  of  clamp  from 

load  of  plate  being  hoisted  by  steam  crane. 
Thumb  bruised  bv  being  caught  on  bucket  of  cable  road. 
Arm  cut  and  bruised  by  being  caught  in  milling  machine. 
Tip  of  middle  finger  cut  off  oy  h&aag  caught  m  die  of  power 


Two  fingers  of  right  hand  cut  off  by  undercut. 

Died  of  injuries  received  by  bursting  of  boiler. 

Killed  from  injuries  received  from  breaking  of  idler  wheel. 

Injured  foot  by  falling  from  stepladder. 

Palm  of  hand  cut. 

Foot  scalded  by  slipptng  into  grainer. 

Foot  and  great  toe  oruised  by  neavy  casting  falling  on  same. 

Foot  bruiadd  slightly  in  loom. 

Bruised  foot  caused  by  turnbuckle  screw  falling  on  same. 

Great  toe  of  left  foot  cut  by  stone  falling  from  cart. 

Thumb  and  index  finger  of  left  hand  cut  by  staying  machine. 

Leg  broken,  shoulder  bruised  and  head  cut,  caused  by  chain 

to  wagon  wheel  breaking. 
Thumb  crushed  in  machine. 
Finger  bruised  in  crane. 
Finger  crushed  in  feed  roll. 
Crushed  tip  of  thumb  on  left  hand. 
End  of  leff  index  finger  pinched  off. 
Three  fingers  of  right  hand  crushed  on  fan  of  bur  pfcker. 
hog  broken  by  slipping  on  floor. 

Burned  and  scalded,  caused  by  fire  falling  trom  furnace  into 

pit  in  which  there  was  water. 
Out  in  palm  of  hand  by  stopper  flying  from  machine. 
Finger  cut  off  by  breaking  machine. 
Tips  of  three  fingers  cut  off  by  saw. 
Ends  of  three  fingers  fiayed  out  by  garnet  machine. 
Finger  slightly  cut  by  being  caught  in  milling  machine. 
Thumb  cut  off  by  saw . 
Three  fingers  of  nand  badly  cut. 
Finger  crushed  in  lathe. 
Bow  legs  broken,  caused  by  scaffold  falling. 
Finger  bruised  in  mangle. 
Arm  and  side  scalded,  caused  by  boUing  water  spouting  out 

of  vat. 
Collar  bone  broken  and  ear  cut,  caused  by  bursting  of  emery 

wheel. 
Ankle  sprained  by  being  struck  by  falling  stone. 
Foot  and  ankle  bruised  oy  being  caught  between  elevator  car 

andfioor. 
Both  eyes  burned  by  fiying  liquor. 
Right  arm  taken  off  below  elbow  by  being  crushed  in  die. 
IsTge  toe  crushed  by  bar  falling  on  same. 
Loss  of  thumb  caused  by  cleaning  machine  while  in  motion. 
Finger  bruis^nl  by  being  caught  under  turntable. 
Finger  nail  taken  off  by  being  caught  in  press. 
Two  first  fingers  cut  by  swingsaw. 
Three  fingers  slightly  punctured  by  card  clothing  on  carding 

machine. 
Scalp  wound  and  collar  bone  broken,  caused  by  plank  break* 

ing  and  man  falling  into  cellar 
Inlured  internally,  caused  by  plank  breaking  and  man  fkUIng 

into  cellar. 
Body  bruised  and  scalp  wound,  caused  by  plank  breaking  and 

man  falling  into  cellar. 
Thumb  and  mdex  finger  crushed. 
Finger  cut  off  by  being  caught  between  crank  shaft  and  frame 

of  engine. 
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^1 

1800. 
,  June  11 
11 
18 
18 
18 
14 

14 
14 

14 

14 
16 
15 

16 
16 

16 
16 
16 
17 

18 

18 

SO 
SO 
SO 
80 

20 
SO 

.  21 
21 
21 
21 

22 

22 
22 
23 
24 
24 
24 
26 
26 

27 

27 

87 
27 
27 
27 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
29 
29 
29 
80 
30 
SO 
80 
80 
30 
SO 
30 


PERSON  INJURED. 


John  Murphy 

Fred  Dlebolt 

J.  Qlontachingf 

Benjamin  Bomtz  . . 
Anna  E.  Hasbrouck 
JohnR.  Jonee 

J.BaU 

David  Eurauer 

Chas.8taffel 

Caorence  Davis 

J.  H.  Mallery*  Jr  . . . 
H.  Praaer 

Prentice  Dutcher . . . 
John  Byer 

John  Mumlj 

A.  M.Whitcher  .... 

Annie  Nlland 

Thomas  Philpott . . . 

ThOB.  Oonboy 

James  Powers 

Chas.  Vanville 

A.  Richardson 

Anthony  Ealser .... 
Wm.  C.  Waldron... 

Eugene  Oberer 

WiUiamWise 

George  O^Donneli . . 

William  Smith 

M.  Harrington 

A.  (Courtney 

William  Reiches. . . . 
Lena  Reounes 

Frank  Spiotto 

Joseph  Seilner 

Sharon  Hewitt 

Charles  Heidger 

G.  F.  O'Neil 

Louis  Davis 

M.  H.Ryan 

B.  Leittuer 

Peter  McKeon 

John  Loughlin 

I.  L  Greene 

Wm.  O'Melia 

Thomas  Herring  . . . 

S.  Nadouley 

John  Mathlus 

J.  Croesen 

Robert  Forsythe. . . . 

Barbara  Mahar 

George  Eldridge. . . . 

John  Schadles 

Smile  Brody 

Eugene  Blowers. . . . 

MaryE.  3IcGUl 

John  Neebor 

John  Vaterlaus 

Robert  Alger 

Chas.  Rosalind 

Frank  Follett 

Robert  Windsor. . . . 
Robert  Cleghom  . . . 


24 

17 
17 
19 
SO 
66 

28 
18 

16 

21 

20 
14 

60 
48 

21 
81 
20 
45 

28 

25 

50 
40 
16 
20 

17 
17 

15 
17 
10 
17 
10 
16 

80 
16 
17 
24 
21 
20 
80 
17 

18 
2S 
26 
30 
26 
17 
82 
18 
19 
19 
15 
25 
16 
28 
14 
16 
16 
14 
30 
16 
24 
45 


Establishment  in  which 
accident  occurred. 


The  Leroy  Salt  Co 

The  R.  Ovens  Branch  U.  6.  B.  Co. 

C.  T.  Ham  Manufacturing  Co  . . . 

Charles  Nelson 

A  H.  Jackson 

Globe  Woolen  Co 

Mohawk  Manufacturing  Co 

HamOtbn  Bank  Note  Engraving 

and  Printing  Co 

E.  &  B.  Holmes 

The  Leroy  Salt  Co 

Hughes.  Simpson  &  Co 

Newland  &  Keilaon 

Dutchess  Company 

Hudson  River  Water  Power  and 
Paper  Co 

D.  jtL  Osborne  &  Co 

The  Leroy  Salt  Co 

Niunura Preserving  Co 

H.  waterburyA  Sons* Co 

D.  M.  Osborne  &  Co 

D.  M.  Osborne  &  Co 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  N.  Y 

D.  M.  Osbome&Oo 

Yawman&Erbe.. 

Greene  Knitting  Co 

Smith  &  Kaufman 

The  Diamond  Paste  Co 

The  Harmony  Mills 

Sidney  Shepard  &  Co 

The  Solvay  Process  Co 

Lake  Erie  Elngineering  Works. . . 

Richard  A.  Saalfleld 

Pratt  &  Letchworth 

The  Leroy  Salt  Co 

Lee,  Holland  &  Co 

Charles  F.  Allen 

Gilbert  Car  Mfg.  Co 

Standard  OU  Co.  of  New  York. . . 

The  Leroy  Salt  Co 

The  Solvay  Process  Co 

Giles&Co 

Lehmarer,  Schwartz  &  Co 

The  Fahys'  Watch  Case  Co 

Cunningham  &  Young  Co 

The  Solvay  Process  Co 

Dutchess  Company 

Sidney  Shepard  &  Co 

The  Solvay  Process  Co 

W.  J.  Anderson  Mfg.  Co 

Lake  Erie  Boiler  W  orks 

Globe  Woolen  Co 

Gulnan  &  Brown 

R.  Dunbar  &  Son 

Anderson  Bankers  Du  Puy  Co. . . 

The  Solvay  Process  Co 

Canoga  Woolen  Co.  No.  1 

Sidney  Shepard  &  Co 

S'dney  Shepard  &  Co 

Harmony  Mills  No.  6 

Troy  Steel  and  Iron  Co 

United  Shirt  and  Collar  Co 

Robert  McKinnon 

Center  Island  Foundry 


Location. 


Leroy  .,..* 

Buffalo 

Rochester 

Brooklyn 

Nyadc 

Utica 

Oswego 

New  York 

Buffalo 

Leroy 

Troy 

Mechanloville 

Wappingers  Falls. 

Mechanloville 

Auburn 

Leroy 

Lockport 

Oriskany 

Auburn 

Auburn 

Oswego 

Auburn 

Rochester 

Amsterdam 

New  York 

Albany  

Cehoes  

Buffalo 

Town  of  ^Mondaga. 

Buffalo 

New  York 

Buffalo 

Leroy 

Buffalo 

GloversviUe 

Green  Island 

Oswego 

Leroy 

Geddes 

Buffalo 

New  York 

Sag  Harbor 

West  Troy 

Geddes 

Wappingers  Falls. 

Buffalo 

Geddes  

New  York 

Buffalo 

UtIca 

Rochester 

Buffalo 

Rochester 

Geddes 

Auburn 

Buffalo 

Buffalo 

Cohoes 

Troy 

Lansingburgh .... 

LitUe  Falls 

Watervliet 


Faotojit  Inspeotors. 
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{CofUirmed). 


Bftachine,  etc.,  on  wbkh 
aoddent  happened. 


Eleyator.... 
Power  preee 
t^)rpedoeB  .. 
Com  cutter. 
Bur  picker. . 


Rag  picker 


Printing  preae 

Planer  and  matcher 


Staying  machine. 
Elevator 


Planing  machine 


Digester 

Drop  hammer 


Power  pnea 

Rotary  fulling  mill . 


Swingsaw. 


Knitting  machine. 


Finishing  machine. . 
Spreading  machine. 


Carding  machine 

Incline  press 

Bucket  on  cable  road. 


Cutting  machine. . . 
Stampmg  machine 


Gralner 

Moulding  sticker. . . . 
Setting-up  machine. 

Buzz  planer 

SUtsaw 


Elevator 


Drawing  press. 
Drophanuner  . 
Blomci 


Printing  machine. 


Paper  length  cutter 

Drill  press 

Carding  machine. . . 

Scrap  machine 

Boring  mill 

Ripsaw 

Cable  road 

Carding  machine. . . 


GrooTlng  machine. 
Spinning  frame. . . . 


Shafting 
Lapper  .. 
Buziaaw, 


Particulars  and  esctent  of  Injuries  sustained. 


Slightlr  burned  on  foot  by  hot  brine. 

Injorea  knee  by  falling  down  elevator  shaft 

End  of  finger  cut  off  m  press. 

Both  hands  burned  slightly,  caused  by  explosion  of  torpedoes. 

End  of  finger  cut  off  by  being  caught  In  cutter. 

Elbow  dislocated  and  back  of  hand  lacerated  by  being  caught 

in  belt  of  bur  picker. 
Hand  badly  cut  In  rag  picker. 

Hand  crushed  by  being  caught  in  press. 

Arm  fractured  and  contusion  over  eye  by  being  caught  under 

the  machine. 
Leg  cut  by  adz  slipping. 
End  of  finger  crushed  m  staying  machine. 
Arm  pinched   by  being  caught  between  elevator  car  and 

shafting. 
End  of  finger  cut  off  by  being  caught  In  planing  machine. 

Leg  burned  by  falling  against  digester 

Finger  and  thumb  crushed. 

Cut  on  leg  by  adz 

End  of  flneer  cut  off  by  being  caught  between  dies. 

Oompouna  fracture  of  wrist  oy  being  struck  by  rotary  fulling 
machine. 

Foot  crushed  by  falling  iron. 

Seriously  injured  foot  by  slipping  oo  piece  of  iron,  which 
entered  his  foot. 

Index  finger  split  by  swingsaw. 

Leg  burned  by  molten  iron. 

Crushed  tips  of  two  fingers  in  press. 

Two  fingers  cut  and  bruised  by  being  caught  in  gear  of  Jersey 
frame 

Finger  crushed  in  machine. 

All  fingers  of  hand  and  thumb  at  first  Joint  cut  by  being  caught 
in  machine. 

Three  fingers  crushed,  necessitating  amputation. 

Finger  crushed  on  incline  press. 

Bruised  finger  by  being  struck  with  spawl  from  bucket. 

Cut  in  head  by  falling  plank. 

Foot  cut  on  cutting  machine. 

Second  finger  of  right  hand  out  off.  first  finger  of  same  hand 
bruised  by  being  caught  between  ales. 

Burned  both  legs  and  feet  br  slipping  into  gralner. 

Index  finger  cut  off  at  first  joint. 

Finger  bruised. 

Ends  of  second  and  third  fingers  cut  off. 

Finger  nail  taken  off. 

Leg  cut  by  adz. 

Hctftd  cut  by  falling  wrench . 

Foot  bruitied  an^  slightly  cut  by  being  caught  betwe^i  ele- 
vator car  and  fioor. 

Three  fingers  cut  off  by  being  caught  between  die  and  puncher. 

Thumb  crushed. 

Hand  cut. 

Sye  cut  by  flying  scale  from  a  D.  S.  tank. 

End  of  thumt)  s^lt  by  being  caught  in  rollers. 

Back  of  hand  cut  by  falling  against  sheets  of  tin. 

Back  sprained  by  lifting  barrel. 

Thumb  nail  partly  cut  off  by  knife. 

Side  bruised  by  being  struck  by  casting. 

Right  arm  lacerated  oy  being  caught  in  gearing. 

Fingers  crushed. 

Finger  bruised  by  being  caught  In  tackla 

Thumb  cut. 

Fingers  bruised  in  bucket  on  cable  road. 

Hand  cut  by  being  caught  in  carding  machine. 

Right  leg  cut  by  falling  fnilt-can  rings. 

Finger  crushed  in  machine. 

Finger  lacerated  by  being  caught  io  gearing. 

Knee  pan  broken  by  being  struck  by  iron  wedge. 

Finger  bruised  and  arm  scraped  on  shafting. 

Second  and  third  fingers  broken  and  hand  bruised. 

Four  fingers  cut. 

75 
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Accidents  Reported  — 


2S 

si 


1892. 
July     1 

6 

6 
5 
5 
S 
6 

6 
6 
6 
6 
7 
7 

8 

8 
9 
9 
9 
11 

11 
18 
18 
13 


PERSON  INJURED, 


18 
18 
14 
14 
14 
14 

14 

16 

16 
16 
16 
18 
18 
19 
19 
19 

80 
90 
80 
81 
88 
88 


88 

88 


88 
88 


88 
86 

86 


Jacob  Schumbeii^. . . 
Ignatz  Lewando^ki 

Louis  Tbomas 

Williaiu  Neeson 


Alf.  Caza 

Q«orge  Carey  . 
Frank  Drumm 
John  Herman . 
John  Dorkin  . . 


Charles  Liindeen 

Lizzie  Humphry 

Matthew  Moran 

Frank  Farley 

Joseph  Loveland 

Stanislaus  Markonski 


Charles  Heidinger. 


James  Hellems. . . 
Dora  A .  Fortman 

Mary  Rickert 

WiJllamNensett.. 
John  Dietr 


Fred  Farrel 

Fred  Janowsky . 
Fred  La  Plant. . 
John  Smith 


18  t  AmyDorey. 


Thomas  Hickey 

Henry  Leach 

Peter  Cannon 

Hany  McElvany 

W  H.  Eastlick !  51 


9* 


17 
17 
87 
80 

16 
38 
14 
16 
88 

16 
84 
48 

18 
37 

17 

86 

86 
20 
80 
23 
15 

17 
14 
20 
85 

88 

19 
8S 
80 
80 


Julius  Wanowskl. 


Matthew  T.  Sugr. . . 
JohnW.  Anderson. 


Joseph  Koninski  . 
Martna  Gardner. . 

Anna  Heaton 

GustaTOnais 

Joseph  Boers 

Katie  O'Day 

Mrs.  Sarah  Kelly. 
Allen  Arthur 


James  Handerhan 
Olios.  Champon  . . . 

Wm.  TIeble 

Wm.  English 

Henry  C.  Smith  . . . 
Washington  Green 
Thomas  Martin. . . . 


Mflton  MOler 
Anna  Bush. . 


Joseph  Wicks  . . . 
Thos.  Casey,  Ist. 
Jos.  Imbirowicz . 


John  McAuley 

La  Fayette  Marcille. 
Annie  Carroll 


James  Dodd, 


16 
14 
87 

83 

16 
17 
16 
19 


88 
80 

84 

16 
17 
18 
46 
88 
18 

60 
88 

16 
86 
14 

86 
17 
80 

15 


Establishment  in  which 
accident  occurred. 


John  Wlemers 

Sidney  Shepard  &  Co 

The  Solvay  Process  Co 

Press  Publishing  Co 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York  . . 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York  . . 
Standard  Oil  Co,  of  New  York  . . 

W.  K.  Forrington 

The  Solvay  Process  Co 

Interior  Conduit  &  Insulation  Co. 
Hutchinson  &  Weldon 

C.  A.  Sullivan 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York  . . 

Wm.  BurtoD's  Sons 

Sidney  Shepard  &  Co 

The  Standard  Radiator  Co 

The  Standard  Radiator  Co 

The  Le  Roy  Salt  Co 

Standard  Yam  Co 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York  . . 
Dutchess  Company 

Edward  Eckardt 

Fitch  &  Aldrich 

Harmonv  Mills,  Ogden 

Sidney  Shepard  &  Co 

Oneida  Community  G^td.) 

Pratt  &  Letchworth 

The  Jan.  Cunningham  Son  &  Co. 
Alex  Smith  &  Sons  Carpet  Co. . . 

W.  J.  Anderson  Mfg.  Co 

The  Solvay  Process  Co 

Sidney  Shepard  &  Co 

W.  N.  Jennings 

Anderson  Bros 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co. . 
Mohawk  Valley  Cotton  Bfllls  .... 

The  Nye  &  Wait  Carpet  Co 

Sidney  Shepard  &  Co 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York  . . 

MUler,  Hall  &  HartweU 

S.  Sanf  ord  &  Sons 

The    Knitting  Co.   of  Mohawk 
(Ltd.)  

D.  M.  Osborne  &  Co 

The  Harmony  Mills 

The  Harmony  Mills 

The  Orkney  Mill 

The  Solvay  Process  Co 

Lown  &  Son 

Alex  Smith  &  Sons  Carpet  Co. . . 

The  Solvay  Process  Co 

J.  R.  Lanen 

Gilbert  Car  Mfg.  Co 

The  Solvay  Process  Co 

Sidney  Shepard  &  Co 

The  Solvay  Process  Co 

C.  T.  Ham  Mfg.  Co 

Alex.  Smith  &  Sons  Carpet  Co. . . 

Henry  H.  Bell's  Sons 


Location. 


New  York 

Buffalo 

Syracuse 

New  York 

Oswego 

Oswego 

OsweTO 

New  York 

Syracuse  

New  York 

Rochester 

New  York 

Oswego 

Waterford 

Buffalo 

Buffalo 

Buffalo 

Le  Roy 

Oswego 

Oswego 

Wappingers  Falls. 

Troy 

EUmira 

Cohoes 

Buffalo 

Niagara  Falls 

Buffalo 

Rochester 

Yonkers 

New  York 

Geddes  

Buffalo 

New  York 

Jamestown 

Buffalo 

Utica 

Auburn 

Buffalo 

Oswego 

Troy 

Amsterdam 

Mohawk 

Auburn 

Cohoes  

Cohoes 

Cohoes 

Geddes  

Poufirhkeepsie  .... 
Yonxers 

Geddes 

Elmira 

Green  Island 

Geddes 

Buffalo 

Geddes 

Rochester 

Yonkers 

MUtoD 


Faotoby  Inspkotobs. 
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{CorUintied). 


Machine,  etc.,  on  which 
accident  happened. 


Setting-up  machine. . . . 
Edging  machine 

Elevator  

End  mendw 

End-mending  machine. 
Gordon  press 

Punch  press 

Elevator 

Paper-cutting  machine 
8wing  saw 

Foot  press 

BoUer 

BoUer 

Elevator 

Elevator 

Twin  saw 

RoU 

Setting-up  machine. . . . 

Saw 

Weaving  loom 

Stamping  machine  .... 

Bulling  lathe 

Jointer 

Gearing 

Paper  cotter 

Caole  road 

Stamping  press 

Gordon  press 

Gearing 

Gearing 

Loom 

Squaring  shears 

Table  saw 

Drum 

Breaker 

Die  shaping  machine. . 

Gearing 

Carder 

Saw  '.  *. '.  *. . '. '. '. '. '.  \". .' .' . . .' !  .* 
Hair  placer 

Gearing 

Stone, 

Power  press 

Weaving  machine 

Shafting  


Particulars  and  extent  of  injuries  sustained. 


End  of  finger  squeezed. 

Index  finger  of  left  hand  wounded. 

Side  Injured  by  falling  with  five-inch  pipe  across  it. 

Death  resulted  from   injuries  received  from  falling  down 

elevator  shaft. 
End  of  index  finger  on  right  hand  split. 
Right  wrist  spramed  by  load  of  lumber  falling  on  it. 
Top  of  forefinger  of  right  hand  pinched  off. 
Infured  on  leg  bv  oonunff  in  contact  with  cogwheel  of  pren. 
Cords  and  muscles  of  left  knee  badly  strained  by  f aUhig  into 

barrel. 
First^oint  of  middle  finger  taken  off. 
Internally  injured  from  falliog  down  elevator  well. 
Flesn  cut  by  cutting  machine. 
Little  finger  of  left  hand  split  by  swingsaw. 
Kneecap  broken  by  falling  against  large  wooden  pulley. 
End  of  second  finger  of  right  hand  crushed  by  small  foot 

press. 
Right  arm,  face  and  chest  slightly  burned  by  oil  from 

exploding  boUer. 
Death  resulted  from  injuries  received  trom.  gas  explosion. 
Ear  cut  and  face  bruised  by  being  caught  by  automatic  door. 
Top  of  foot  cut  by  being  caught  between  elevator  doors. 
Index  and  middle  fingers  of  right  hand  cut. 
Arm  broken  above  wrist  by  being  caught  by  listing  attached 

to  roll. 
Thumb  of  right  hand  bruised. 
End  of  finger  on  right  hand  cut. 

Hole  cut  in  side  of  right  thumb  by  shuttle  of  weaving  loom. 
First  and  second  fingers  of  right  hand  crushed  by  stamping 

machine. 
First  finger  of  right  hand  twisted  out  of  joint  and  cords  broken 

by  bumng  lath 
Leg  bruised  by  falling  casting. 
Ends  of  three  fingers  taken  off  at  first  joint. 
First  joint  of  middle  finger  on  right  hand  taken  off. 
Ilesh  cut  on  two  fineers  of  right  nand. 
Snoall  bone  of  foot  dislocated  oy  falling  wheel. 
Nail  torn  from  index  finger  of  r^ht  hand  by  being  caught  in 

die  of  press. 
Leg  contused  and  wounded  by  being  caught  in  cogwheel  of 

I>re8s. 
Flesh  between  thumb  and  finger  injured  by  gearing  on  turning 

lathe. 
Face,  hand  and  arm  burned  bv  ignited  oil. 
First  joint  of  index  finger  of  right  hand  taken  off. 
Finger  cut  and  bruised  bv  gearing. 
Middle  finger  of  left  hand  wounded  and  nail  taken  off. 
Middle  finger  of  left  hand  cut  off  above  middle  joint. 
Slightly  burned  by  hot  starch. 
Flesh  wound  on  right  arm  from  being  caught  in  leaf  of  drum. 

Scalp  wounded  and  face  injured  by  breaker  in  card  room. 

Right  arm  cut  off  near  elbow. 

Nfuls  taken  off  two  fingers  by  gearing  of  rail  head. 

Fingers  of  right  hand  cut  to  bone  by  carder  while  in  motion. 

Flesnv  pcurt  of  thii^  finger  cut  by  pair  of  shears. 

Back  injured  by  faUing  of  heav^  door. 

Finger  on  left  hand  cut  by  slipping  and  striking  barrel  saw. 

Fourth  finffer  of  right  hand  badly  cut  by  falling  on  broken 

color  pitcher. 
E^e  injured  by  a  piece  of  fiying  brick, 
finger  on  left  hand  injured  by  oeing  caught  in  roller  of  halr- 

picker. 
Toes  on  left  foot  bruised  by  piece  of  falling  iron. 
Leg  slightly  bruised  bv  falling  ropes  and  pulleys. 
Three  fingers  of  left  hand  bruised  by  gearing  while  cleaning 

machine. 
Back  badly  strained  by  lifting  heavy  stone. 
End  of  index  finger  on  right  hand  cut  off  by  power  press. 
Hand  badly  cut  and  bruised  by  being  caught  by  picking  lever 

of  loom. 
Arm  taken  off  at  elbow  by  being  caught  lo  shafting. 
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ACCIDBNTS   RbPOBTBD 


1801. 
Juhr  96 
S6 

26 

26 
96 
96 
27 
27 

27 

87 

27 

27 
27 

88 
28 
29 
29 
20 
29 
80 
80 
80 
August  1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
2 
8 
4 
4 

4 

6 

6 
5 
5 

5 
6 
6 
6 
8 

6 
9 


9 
9 
9 

9 

10 

10 
10 
10 
11 
tl 
11 
11 


PEttdONS  INJUBED. 


D.  F.  Sommers. 
ThoB.  Brennan  . 


John  SylTeeter . . . 
John  Zimmer  . . . . 

John  Dorkin 

Michael  Saznmon 

Col.  Tyler 

Edward  T.  Walt . 


Nlshan  Manguiian. 


John  Brme.. 
Louis  Huther. 


Alexander  Szezech. 

Mary  Eenna 

Geo.  Burton 

8.  Lipechitz 

Mary  Maher 

Qeorge  Bebling. . . . . 
George  J .  Brown . . . 

John  Biley 

John  Evenck 

Tliomas  Moore.. ^.. 

Joseph  Faust 

Frank  Murphy 


John  Cuneo 

Brlvester  Barker. 
HughTivenan.... 
Nelson  Snowden. . 


Jesse  Jackson.... 
Wm.  A.  Kldd. ... 

George  Bice 

Chas.  E.  Soouten. 
George  Beed 


Charles  Bergen. . . 
George  Freestone 


Bmil  Bachman. 
William  EPbs... 
Emma  Beyer... 


Stephen  Casbel. . . 
James  Grapes. . . . 
Grace  Hadden.... 
Georgie  Peterson. 

Wm.  Farrel 

Obadlah  King  . . . . 
Clarence  Foiter . . 
Libble  Crowell  . . . 


John  Cook 


John  Blnsky 

Max  Hoffman 

Joseph  Workrowsky 


William  Cole 


Martin  Larkin. 


Wm.  Darling  . . . . 
Thos.  McCauley. 
Mike  Flaherty... 
Thos.  O'Heam  . . 
ppter  Schlagg. . . 
Fred'k  Cantwell. 
August  Keller. . . 


I 


19 
42 


18 
28 
22 
68 
17 

28 

19 
28 

16 
20 
86 
19 
80 
21 
48 
21 
27 
84 
86 


17 
26 
88 
18 

88 
17 
28 
48 
16 

16 
66 

16 
24 
16 

22 
86 
26 
2) 
24 
62 
24 
17 

24 

80 
26 
87 

22 

16 

80 
21 
18 
22 
50 
16 
19 


Establishment  in  which 
accident  occurred. 


Location. 


Lake  Brie  Engineering  Co. 
The  Solvay  Process  Co 


The  Solyay  Process  Co. . . 
Sidn^  Shepard  &  Co.  >. . 
The  Solvay  Process  Co.. . 

Orrs&Co 

Norwich  Furniture  Co. . . 
Babcock,  Shannon  &  Co. 

East  New  York  Shoe  Co. 


Borne  Mfg.  Co « 

Wm.  J.  Matheson&Co.  Ci'td.). 


Sidney  Shepard  &  Co 

Alex.  Smith  &  Sons  Carpet  Co. . 

The  U.  S.  Prlnthig  Co 

W.  J.  Anderson  Mfg.  Co 

Newburgh  Steam  MiUs 

George  J.  Brown 

George  J.  Brown 

George  J.  Brown 

Sidney  Shepard  &  Co 

The  Solvay  Process  Co 

Lake  Erie  BoQer  Works 

Wallkill  Hat  Works. 


Henry  Maillard. . . . 
Theo.  B.  ^Hsselin.. 
Solvay  Process  Co. 
Solvay  Process  Co . 


Mutual  Steam  Laundry  Co 
Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co. 
U.  S.  Wh^  and  Cable  Co. . . 
The  New  York  Mills 


Buffalo 
Geddes 


Geddes., 
Buffalo . 
Geddes., 

Troy 

Norwich 
Albany . , 


Albany 


Rome 

Long  Island  CMj. 


Buffalo 

Yonkers.... 
BnK>klYn... 
New  York.. 
Newbuiigh. . 
Brooklyn... 
Brookljm... 
Brooklyn . . . 

Buffalo 

Geddes 

Buffalo .... 
Middletown. 


New  York. 
Csstorland. 
Qedd'>s^... 
Geddes.... 


New  York. 
Buffalo . . . . 


Buffalo  Spring  and  Gear  Co Buffalo 


Schenectady 

New  York  HlUa... 


C  T.  Ham  Mfg.  Co  . 
Thomson  Kingaford 


American  Biscuit  and  Mfg.  Co.. 

S.  Howes - , 

Thos.  B.  dark. .  


Yonkers  Hat  Mfg.  Co. 

Le  Boy  Salt  Co 

Green  Knitdng  Co. . . . 

Hall&Co 

Solvay  Process  Co. . . . 
Everett  Sheldon  &  Co. 

Alonzo  Roberson 

Howard  Thomas 


Lake  Erie  Boiler  Works 


Edison  General  Electric  Co. 
Edison  General  Electric  Co. 
Edison  General  Electric  Co. 

Edison  General  Electric  Co. 

BocVland  Print  Works 


Solvay  Process  Co 

U.  S.  Printing  Co.  (Factory  2) . . . 

Solvay  Process  Co 

Dutchess  Co 

Bockland  Print  Works 

American  Lace  Mfg.  Co 

Robert  MacKinnon 


Rochester 
Oswego  .. 


New  York 

Silver  Creek... 
New  York  city. 


Yonkers...., 

Le  Bay 

Amsteitlam  , 
Jamestown. , 

Geddes 

Auburn 

Bingbamton, 
FainMrt 


Buffalo 


Schenectady  . . . . , 
Schenectady  . . . . , 
Schenectady  ...., 


Schenectady 
OamervUle  . 


Geddes . . 
Brooklyn 
Geddes 


Wappingers  Falls 

GarnervlUe 

Patch^ue 

UtUeFsllB 


Faotoby  Inspbotobs. 
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Machine,  etc.,  Qn  which 
accident  happened. 


Lathe 


Power  press 


Winding  machine. 

Blittine  saw 

Main  shaft 


Sole-moulding  machine 
Power  press 


Foot-squaring  shears. 

Weaving  loom 

Printing  prees 

Printing  press 

Loom 


Oinders 


Burr  picker. 


Caramel  cutter. . 
Bdgine  machine. 
R.  F.  T.  tank 


Centrifugal  wringer 

Gearing 

Belt 

Card 

Circular  saw 


Foot  press. 


Drill  press 
Shaft 


Belt 

Orainer 

Knitting  cylinder. 

GiUbox. 

Car 

Buzz  planer 

Bip  saw 


Sprinkling  machine 


Nitric  acid. 


Chasing  machine 


Elevator. 


Particulars  and  extent  of  injuries  sustained. 


Palm  of  left  hand  badly  cut  by  lathe. 

Head  cut«  shoulders  bruised  and  leg  bruised  by  stone  flying 

from  chute. 
Back  bruised  by  falling  from  plank. 
Index  and  middle  fingers  of  right  hand  lacerated  by  die. 
Leg  bruised  by  failiz^  through  head  of  barrel. 
Two  fingers  cut  off  1^  band  by  cutter  shears. 
Fleeh  wound  on  lower  right  arm  from  saw. 
Rib  cracked,  ankle  sprained,  face  cut  by  sleeve  catching  on  se 

screw  in  madn  shaft. 
Index  finger  on  left  hand  injured  by  being  squeezed  in 

machine. 
Index  finger  on  right  band  taken  off  at  second  joint  by  die. 
Back,  abdomen  and  left  arm  scalded  by  falling  into  tank  of 

hot  tannin  solution. 
Third  finger  lacerated  and  middle  finger  crushed. 
Knuckles  on  right  hand  cut  while  deimlnj?  loom. 
Collar  bone  broken  while  repairing  printing  press. 
Right  hand  lacerated  and  middle  finger  fractured. 
Arm  cut  and  bruised  by  being  caught  in  belt  on  loose  pulley. 
Arm  lacerated  by  falling  on  pile  of  scrap  iron. 
Shocked  by  bursting  of  piston  head  in  blacksmith^s  fire. 
Face  burned  by  cinders  nyinf  from  blacksmith's  fire. 
Toe  injured  by  falling  of  end-board  of  truck  wagon. 
Finger  on  right  hand  cut  while  striking  bolt  of  steel  on  anvil . 
Left  thigh  bruised  by  being  caught  bv  swinging  hoist. 
T«ro  fingers  on  left  hand  torn  while  cleaning  burr  picker; 

amputation  necessary. 
Arm  broken  while  playing  witii  cutter. 
Thumb  sawed  off  at  middle  joint  and  cut  into  index  finger. 
Lever  slipped  while  lifting,  causing  bad  sprain  of  right  wrist. 
Three  fingers  on  right  hand  ba<uy  crushed  while  moving  an 

iron  plate. 
Right  arm  taken  off  by  being  caught  in  wringer. 
Left  hand  cut  and  lacerated  by  attempting  to  shift  belting. 
Killed  by  beinsr  caught  in  belt. 

Caught  in  cylinder  of  card,  injuring  two  fineers  on  left  hand. 
Cut  fingers  on  right  lumd  while  removing  piece  of  wood  from 

saw. 
Index  finger  on  right  hand  cutoff. 
Compound  fracture  of  right  leg,  caused  by  oak  frame  falling 

onnim. 
Slipped  on  floor  and  broke  his  arm. 
Lose  first  joint  of  middle  finger  on  left  hand. 
Right  arm  cut  off;  she  was  swinging  on  shaft  when  it  suddenly 

started  up. 
Leg  broken  by  being  caught  in  belt  while  skylarking. 
Burned  on  back  and  one  leg  by  falling  into  gralner  of  hot  brine. 
Tore  off  nail  of  firut  finger  of  right  hand. 
Crushed  tip  of  first  finger  on  rieht  hand. 
Right  wrist  badly  sprained  while  pushing  car  of  soda. 
Two  fingers  on  left  hand  cut  off. 
BlightljT  injured  two  fingers  on  right  hand. 
Explosion  of  barrel  of  hot  water,  burniag  face,  arms,  neok 

and  body. 
Slight  flesh  wound  and  vein  cut  by  piece  of  steel  flying  from 

chisel. 
Crushed  to  death  by  falling  wall  durmg  wind  storm. 
'*  Compound  '^  splashed,  burning  face,  neck  and  shoulder. 
**  Compound  '^  splashed,  burning  his  arm,  falling  wall  cutting 

him  on  head  and  shoulder. 
Cut  on  forehead,  bruises  on  back  and  knee*  caused  by  falling 

wall . 
Caught  flrst  and  second  fingers  in  sprinkler,  bruising  and 

lacerating  same. 
Sprained  ankle  while  pushing  car. 
Iiihaled  nitric  acid,  caused  by  breakage  of  carboy. 
Bach  and  side  bruised  by  barrel  rolling  on  him. 
Badly  cut  both  hands  by  being  caught  in  chasing  machine. 
Fell  from  piank  and  sprained  nis  ankle. 
Severely  injured  by  falling  down  shaft. 
Severely  burned  on  chest,  back,  arms  and  head  during  fire  In 

stock  room. 
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Accidents  Rbpobted 


PERSON  injured. 


1809. 
Aug. 


IS 
12 

18 
18 


15 
16 

10 
16 
16 
16 

17 
18 
18 
18 
19 
LB 
19 
10 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 


19 
19 
19 

19 
19 

19 
19 

19 

90 
90 
91 
99 
98 
94 

94 

95 

95 
96 
80 
80 
81 
81 
8ept     1 

1 
8 
8 
8 
2 
8 
8 
8 
8 


Charles  Hoffman 

XTlrlch  Tromatter 

Jos.  Lamana 

John  J.  Dunlea 

John  Marowsld 

John  Stringer 

Michael  O^ShauRheenesey 

Julius  Wanousld 

John  H.  Pierce 

Lottie  Shriyer 

Oeorfce  Stewart 

John  Kiemey 

Wm.  Welch 

Matilda  Kofod 

John  Smigel 

Arnold  Bishop 

Martin  Hayes 

John  Ferguson 

Maggie  Connelly 

Theo.  Rosbach 

Jacob  Eeil 

Jas.  K.  Burllngame 

Clara  Neisce 

Mrs.  Ella  Pike 

Mrs.  Putnam 

Mrs.  Brooks 

Jennie  Oumsey 

Jennie  Wilson 

Katie  Howland 

Peter  Burk 

Harry  Hurlburt 

Robert  Tlmmins 

Nora  Reardon 

Philip  Faulkner 

Mary  O'Rourke 

John  Dolan 

Thomas  Rice 

Anthony  Dreacher 

John  Bell 

JohnRiedel 

LeonBarry 

Frank  Burroughs 

Andrew  Hofgessang 

Qeorge  Sherbert 

Kate  Reganhart 

Henry  Cholet 

Hugh  Tlvenan 

James  Sheeban 

John  Bugna 

Thomas  Tiemey 

August  Johnson 

Henry  Pent 

M.  Wickham 

Frank  Derrick  

Qeorge  Gross 

Martin  Oresser 

Jns.  Ryan 

William  Kelly 

Aloozo  8.  Ruce 


42 

16 

84 
96 

16 


19 
16 
50 
16 
16 
40 

47 
19 
16 
42 
28 
19 
81 
22 
21 
60 
28 
81 
85 

80 

25 
41) 

18 

29 
12 

12 
18 

21 

22 

20 
48 
51 
19 
25 

68 
19 

16 
26 
19 
87 
88 
86 
49 
86 

24 

46 
26 
25 
28 
82 
14 
84 
25 


Establishment  in  which 
accident  occurred. 


Wm.  H.  Traver  &  Son 

Sidney  Shepard  &  Co 

Solvay  Process  Co 

Rochesto*  Paper  Co 

Sidney  Shepard  &  Oo 

Smith  ftMiUer 

The  Middleport  Mfg.  Co 

Sidney  Shepard  &  Co 

Ely&Ram8ay&  Co 

HaU&Co 

Lake  Erie  Engineering  Works  . . 
Buffalo  Sewer  Pipe  Co 

Stockwell  &  Parker 

Hall&Oo 

Sidney  Shepard&  Co 

Weetoott  chuck  Co 

Solyay  Process  Co 

Solvay  Process  Co 

The  Martine  Cantine  Co 

Lelanoe  &  Grosjean  Mfg.  Co ... . 

Wm.  Walls'  Sons 

Howard  Thomas 

Howard  Thomas 

Howard  Thomas 

Howard  Thomas 

Howard  Thomas 

Howard  Thomas 

Howard  Thomas 

Howard  Thomas  

Reward  Thomas 

Howard  Thomas 

Howard  Thomas 

Glens  Falls  Shirt  Co 

Solvay  Process  Co 

S.  Sanford  &Sons 

Geo  P.  Ide&Co 

Sob  ay  Pnxwss  Co 

Solvay  Process  Co 

Ludlow  Valve  Mfg.  Co 

Intemat'al  Box  and  Heading  Co. 

Solvay  Process  Co 

The  Goulds  Mfg.  Co 

Wm.  Wicke  Co 

Solvav  Process  Co. .  .*. 

Carter  &  Co.  (Ltd) 

Solvay  Process  Co 

Solvay  Process  Co 

A.  G.  Crane  <ft  Co 

The  Solvay  Process  Co 

HUton  Brothers. 

William  H.  Payne 

The  Solvay  Process  Co 

The  Sulvav  Process  Co 

The  Solvay  Process  Co 

The  American  Sugar  Kef  *g  Co. . . 

Th*  Solvay  Process  Co 

The  Nye  &  Wait  Cftrpet  Co 

The  Solvay  Process  Co 

David  Andrews 


Location. 


Hudson 

Buffalo  

Geddes  

Rochester 

Buffalo  

Buffalo 

Middleport 

Buffalo 

Peekskill 

Jamestown 

Buffalo 

Buffalo 

Theresa 

Jamestown 

Buffalo 

Oneida 

Geddes , 

Geddes 

Saugerties 

Wood  Haven,  L.  L 

Brooklyn 

Falrport 

Fairport 

Fairport 

Falrport 

Fslrport 

F&irport 

Fairport 

Fairport 

Falrport 

Fairport 

Fairport 

Glens  Falls 

Geddes 

Amsterdam 

Troy 

Geddes 

Geddes 

Lansingbmigfa.... 
Buffalo 

Geddes 

Seneca  Falls 

New  York 

Geddes 

Niairara  Falls..... 

Geddes 

Geddes 

Addison 

Geddes 

Glenham 

New  York 

Geddes 

vreooes  .*•..•... a. 

Geddes 

Brooklyn 

Geddes 

Auburn • . , . 

Geddes 

Perry 


Faotobt  Inspsotobs. 
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Machine,  etc ,  on  which 
accident  happened. 


Circular  saw 

Power  press 

Paper  machine 

Squaring  shears 

Planer  and  matcher 

Buzzsaw 

Power  press 

Elevator 

Draft  wheel 

Lathe 

Press  

Saw 

Drawing  box 

Power  press 

Ripsaw 

Botaiy  cutter 

Press  

Rope-laying  machine 

Hoistway 

Bucket  cable 

Loom 

Exhaust  fan 

iiiik'uine  tanks!.''.!!.'.'.'!!'.!!! 

Elevator 

Box  machine 

Car 

Feed  gearing 

Printing  press 

Stone 

Printing  press 

Planer 

Loom 

phi^Wng 

Bei'dng.V.'.'.'.*!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Belting  on  canling  madiine. 

fflttsaw.".'.*.'.'.!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 


Particulars  and  extent  of  injuries  sustained. 


Cut  across  palm  of  left  hand. 

Bruised  ends  of  second  and  third  fingers  on  right  hand  bj 

placing  foot  on  treadle  before  work  was  in  die. 
Foot  bruised  and  ankle  sprained  while  pushing  car  of  soda. 
First  and  second  finger  on  right  hand  crushed. 
Cut  off  tip  of  middle  finger  on  right  hand  by  being  caught  in 

shears. 
Fourth  and  fifth  fingers  of  left  hand  cut  by  coming  in  contact 

with  knives  of  matcher. 
Lost  ends  of  three  fingers  on  buzzsaw. 
Crushed  end  of  index  finger  on  right  hand. 
Bruised  ankle  by  being  caught  in  elevator. 
Took  off  nail  of  first  finger  on  right  hand. 
Tore  thumb. 
Part^of  foot  taken  off  by  catching  same  in  mud  cylinder  Ot 

press;  carelessness. 
Put  hand  into  small  buzzsaw  and  cut  palm. 
Cut  off  end  of  first  finger  on  right  hand. 
Crushed  end  of  index  finger  on  right  hand  by  catching  in  die. 
Injured  internally  by  being  struck  by  board  in  stomach. 
Jjdg  bruised  by  being  struck  bT  pipe. 
Spawl  fell  from  i^atiorm  cuttmg  his  hand. 
Cut  left  wrist. 

Press  overturned;  possibly  injured  internally. 
Flesh  on  right  hand  badly  torn  bv  catching  on  revolving  reel. 
Burned  on  arm  from  explosion  or  hot  water  barrel. 
Burned  slightly  from  explosion  of  hot  water  barrel. 
Burned  on  face  and  body  from  explosion  of  hot  water  baml. 
Burned  on  face,  arm  and  body  from  explosion  of  hot  water 

barrel. 
Burned  on  face,  arm  and  body  from  explosion  of  hot  water 

barreL 
Burned  on  arm  and  side  from  explosion  of  hot  water  baml. 
Slightly  burned  on  side  from  explosion  of  hot  water  barreL 
Slightly  burned  on  face  and  side  from  explosion  of  hot  water 

barrel. 
Slightlv  burned  on  arm  from  explosion  of  hot  water  barreL 
Burned  on  face,  arms  and  body  from  explosion  of  hot  water 

barrel. 
Slightly  burned  about  neck  from  explosion  of  hot  water  barreL 
Feu  out  of  hoistway.  fracturing  right  wrist  and  slightly  bruia- 

ing  right  side  and  nip. 
Side  and  back  bruised  and  finger  badly  cut,  being  struck  by 

bucket 
While  cleaning  loom  injured  first  joint  of  one  finger. 
Finger  crushea:  put  his  fingers  in  fan. 
Foot  bruised  by  car  running  into  it 
Burned  ankles  and  feet  by  splashing  hot  milk  of  Itme. 
Broke  arm  by  being  caught  in  side  of  elevator. 
Arm  badly  injured  oy  being  caught  while  reaching  under  saw 

tables. 
While  pushing  car  his  back  was  sprained. 
Put  finger  between  gears  of  screw  machine  and  had  third 

finger  taken  off  at  first  joint. 
Thumb,  first  and  second  fingers  brufeed. 
Stone  slipped  that  he  was  lilting,  bruising  his  knucldes. 
Thumb  cut 

Wrench  dipped,  breaking  bones  of  hand. 
Sprained  wnst  by  being  caught  while  putting  a  pipe  in  places 
Two  fingers  injured  while  brushing  away  shavings. 
Foot  bruised  by  falling  timber. 
Fingers  crushed,  necessitating  amputation  of  middle  finger, 

by  being  caught  in  loom. 
Died  from  iniuries  received  from  being  wound  on  shafting. 
Hand  bumecl  bv  falling  into  hot  soda  kettle. 
Sprained  back  by  lifting  pipes. 
Bruised  elbow  by  falling  on  stone. 
Died  from  injuries  received  on  belting. 
Eye  bruised  by  flving  coke. 
Head  cut  by  beltmg  on  carding  machine. 
Eye  bniinea  by  fiying  stone. 
Fmger  and  thumb  cut  by  slitsaw.  * 
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4 

1808. 
fiept     6 

5 
5 
6 


6 
8 

8 
8 

6 

9 

9 

10 

10 

10 

11 
11 
12 
12 
12 
12 
18 
12 
18 
18 

18 
18 
14 
14 
14 
14 
16 
16 
16 

16 
16 
16 
17 

17 

19 
19 
19 
80 

80 

80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
81 

81 
81 
88 

88 
98 
2^ 
88 


PEB80N  1KJI7BBD. 


Glaus  Mobr 

John  Ranman , 

John  Zimmerman 

Frank  Oowhey 

Edward  Oogan 

Clara  ICanley 

Edward  Hinee , 

Arthur  Elmer 

KateCarlin , 

Thomas  Dillon 

Alfired  Kumball , 

Jerry  Buckley , 

James  Cummhigs 

C.  Upson 

Qeorge  Richards 

Albert  Oedman 

John  L.  King 

Peter  Murphy 

Peter  Kaler 

Henry  Barrett 

8amue]  Brands 

Ed.  Depan 

M.  R.  Baldwin 

Patrick  Hogan 

Frank  Patterson 

John  Ronan 

Emil  Taggert 

Arthur  Breman 

Wm.  McMeeney 

Abram  Zounette 

Mary  Rickert 

Martin  T.  Butler 

Chas.  N.  Lent 

Wm.  Reilly 

Ed.  F.  Kennedy 

Maria  Phelps 

Frank  Schnltz 

Napoleon  Pron 

John  J  O'Riley 

Joseph  Grant 

George  W.  L*awrence 

Owen  MuUigcm 

Wallace  L.  Crouch 

Joseph  Loefiler 

Joseph  Schweer 

Morri8  Mack 

William  Hennesey 

Louis  Baiet 

J.  McKelvey 

Daniel  Gop 

John  Ilolka 

C.  Gruner 

Frank  Seigler 

Edmund  Bueseraaster. . . . 

Harry  Rtettenburg 

Silvian  Baldwin 

Ethel  Woodridge 


I 


45 

16 
46 

18 

14 

15 
60 
86 
16 

86 

88 
88 
29 
87 
70 

80 
40 
60 
88 
19 
16 
46 
40 
88 
85 

45 
15 
84 
80 
43 
85 
88 
40 
14 


15 
18 
58 

24 

18 
42 
50 
86 

58 

^2 

21 
87 
32 

17 

20 
40 
85 

87 
14 
86 

14 


Establishment  in  which 
accident  occurred. 


Beadleston  &  Woerz, 


Thos.  Boddy  &  Bon. 

William  Buna 

Edward  F.  Keating. 

Newland  &  Neilson. 


MOler,  HaU  &  HartweU. 
The  Burden  Iron  Co. . . . 
The  Solvay  Process  Co  . 
Hilton  Brothers 


The  Burden  Iron  Co. 


The  Solvay  Process  Co 

The  Solvay  Process  Co 

Gilbert  Car  Mfg.  Co 

L.  H.  Mace  &  Co 

The  Buffalo  Spring  and  Gear  Co. 


The  Solvay  Process  Co 

The  Solvay  Process  Co 

The  Solvay  Process  Co 

The  Solvay  Process  Co 

Orrs&Co 

New  York  Biscuit  Co 

The  Solvay  Process  Co 

HaU  &  Lyon 

The  Solvav  Process  Co 

Morgans  &  WQcoz  Mfg.  Co. 


Brooks  Locomotive  Works. . . . 

Sidney  Shepard  &  Co 

The  Solvay  Process  Co 

D.  M.  Osborne  <&  Co 

The  Solvay  Process  Co 

Stuidard  Yarn  Co 

The  Solvay  Process  Co 

The  Solvtyr  Process  Co 

Gleasou  Knitting  and  Mfg.  Co. 


The  Solvay  Process  Co 

Dutchess  Company 

Plumb.  Burdict  &  Barnard. 
Earaes  Vacuum  Brake  Co . . 


Dutchess  Company. 


The  Harmony  Mills 

The  Solvay  Process  Co 

Dutchess  Companv 

Lestershire  Manufacturing  Co. . . 


Location. 


wmiam  Wickes  Co 


WiUiam  Wall's  Sons... 
The  Solvay  Process  Co 
The  Solvay  Process  Co 
Sidney  Shepard  &  Co. . 

WUIiam  King 

The  Harmony  Mills 


Central  Manufacturing  Co 

Bame,  Welken  &  Burr 

Schenectady  Locomotive  Works 


The  Solvay  Process  Co 

Buffalo  Steam  Pump  Co 

The  Solvay  Process  Co 

The   Knitting  Co.   of    Mohawk 
(Ltd.) 


New  York 

Rochestor 

Buffalo 

New  York 

MechanicviUe 

Mechanicville 

Troy 

Geddes 

Glenham 

Troy 

Geddes 

Geddes 

Green  Island 

New  York 

Bufralo 

Geddes 

Geddes 

Geddes 

Geddes 

Troy 

New  York 

Geddes 

Waverly    

Geddes 

Middletown 

Dunkirk 

Buffalo 

Geddes 

Auburn 

Geddes  

Oswego 

Geddes 

Geddes  

Seneca  FaUs 

Geddes 

Wappingers  Falls. 

Buffalo 

Watertown 

Wappfaigers  FaUs 

Cohoes  

Geddes 

Wap|>ingera  FtMa 
Lestersmre 

New  York , 

• 

Brooklyn 

Geddes 

Geddes 

Buffalo , , 

Buffalo 

Cohoes 

Buffalo 

Attica 

Schenectady 

Geddes  

Buffalo 

Geddes 

Mohawk 


Faotobt  Inspbotoes. 
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{CofUintced). 


Machine,  etc.,  on  which 
accident  happened. 


Elevator 

Elevator ^ 

Wagon 

Pipe-screwing  machine 

Bnisher  machine 

Battonhole  machine 

,  Crane 

Drawing  machine 

Scrap  shears 

iifflTick... '.*.!!'/.!.'.!'/. !!!!.!! 

Jointer 

Elevator 

Milk  lime  tank 

Gearing 

Drop  biscuit  machine 

Saw  machine 

Bandiaaw 

Foot  press 

Machinery 

Drawing  machine 

Conveyer 

Carding  machine 

Tank 

Drying  machine 

Elevator ! .*.!!!!!!'.'. 

Callender  machine 

Elevator 

Sole  leather  catlUng  machine 

Planing  machine 

Bope-laying  machine 

Steun  hammer 

Saw 

Carding  machine 

Matcher 

Planing  machine 

Scrap  shears 

Xaevator 

Elevator 


Particulars  and  extent  of  injuries  sustained. 


Death  resulting  from  injuries  received  from  falling  down  ele- 
vator shaft. 
Leg  bruised  by  being  caught  between  elevator  car  and  flooring. 
Skull  fractured  and  collar  bone  broken  by  falling  from  wagon. 
Death  resulting  from  injuries  received  by  bemg  caught  in 

gearing  of  pipe-screwing  machine. 
Finger  nail  taken  off  by  being  caught  in  gearing  of  bruaher 

machine. 
Singer  cut  by  being  caught  in  buttonhole  machine. 
Two  fingers  split  by  being  caught  in  wheel  of  crane. 
Eye  injured  by  flying  steel  slivers. 
Two  fingers  slightly  crushed  by  being  caught  in  drawing 

machine. 
Two  fingers  cut  off  at  first  joint  and  one  on  same  hand  bruised 

by  beuig  caught  in  scrap  shears. 
Arm  bruiied  by  falling  scale. 
Injured  foot  by  stepping  on  naU. 

Fineer  cut  off  at  first  joint  by  being  caught  in  gearing  of  derrick. 
End  of  finger  cut  by  Jointer. 
Nose  and  finger  broken,  also  slight  wound  on  head  caused  by 

falling  down  elevator  shaft. 
Lime  in  shoe  burned  his  foot  and  caused  ulcer. 
Leg  bruised  by  falling  coupling. 
Leg  bruised  by  rolling  stone. 
Eye  burned  by  caustte  spattering  from  pots. 
Finger  bruised,  necessitating  amputation. 
Arm  sprained  by  being  caught  in  crank  of  biscuit  machine. 
Bruised  side,  caused  by  being  struck  by  pan. 
Little  finger  cut  off 

Shoulder  oruised  by  falling  from  platform. 
Arm  lacerated,  knee  cut  and  scalp  wound,  caused  by  bandsaw 

faUing. 
Shoulder  blade  broken  by  falling  plank. 
Tip  of  index  fins^er  cut  in  foot  press. 
Eye  burned  by  flying  caustic  spattering  from  pots. 
Right  leg  .broken  t^  falling  piece  of  machinery. 
Elbow  bruised  bv  falling  into  hole. 
End  of  finger  taken  off. 
Finger  bruised  by  bedng  caught  between  cars. 
Finger  bruised  in  convever. 
Index  finger  of  right  nand  badly  cut  by  being  caught  In 

machine. 
]^e  burned  by  scale  flying  from  tank. 
Hand  burned  by  friction  in  drying  machine. 
L^  broken  above  the  knee  by  filing  iron. 
Body  bruised  by  being  squeezed  between  elevator  doors  and 

pGui4tion. 
Top  of  thumb  and  foreflnger  bruised  by  being  caught  In  cal- 
lender machine. 
Foot  bruised  by  being  caught  between  elevator  oar  and]  floor. 
Finger  naJl  torn  off  by  being  caught  in  machinery. 
Toes  bruised  and  ankle  hurt  by  falling  plank. 
Second,  third  and  fourth  Angers  crusned  by  being  caught  tn 

machine. 
Left  eye  lacerated  by  splinter  of  wood  ejected  by  planing 

machine. 
Hand  lacerated  by  being  caught  in  machine. 
Finger  broken  by  sledge. 
Instep  bruised  by  falling  beam. 
Qash  cut  on  left  arm  by  tongs  of  steam  hammer. 
Thumb  slightly  cut  by  saw. 
Flesh  on  three  fingers  lacerated,  caused  by  being  caught  In 

carding  machine. 
Right  hand  torn  off  at  wrist  by  being  caught  in  feed  rollers. 
Hand  cut  off  by  planing  machine. 
Face  bruised  ana  jaw  fractured  by  end  of  bar  of  iron  strikiiig 

face. 
Arm  bruised  by  falling  board. 
Collar  bone  broken  by  falling  down  elevator  well. 
Leg  bruised  by  falling  on  stone  stops. 

Both  legs,  between  knee  and  anUe,  badly  bruised  by  being 
caught  between  elevator  and  floor. 

76 
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Table  X. 


Accidents  Repobted  — 


PERSON  injured. 


1888. 
Sept.  88 
M 
94 
94 
M 
M 
M 

M 

94 
94 
94 
94 
96 
96 
98 
96 
96 
96 
97 

97 
98 

98 
28 


98 

90 
99 

80 

80 

80 

Get      1 

1 

1 
8 
8 
4 


4 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

6 

7 
7 
8 
8 
8 

10 

11 
11 

11 
11 
19 

19 
19 
18 


Alex  McDonnell . . 
W.  E.  Wolven  ... 
NelUeKoeicko.... 

Chas.  Miller 

MaKgie  Jennings. 
John  Herman  . . . . 
Adam  Derlinaky. . 


Maggie  Rile/. . . . 
Daniel  Smith.... 

John  Mara 

Frank  Zolenskl.. 
George  Rauyer. . 
Lawrence  Cooke 
David  H.  Miller.. 

A.  C.  Hobart 

Z.Thompson.... 

Chas.  Mickel 

James  Wagan... 
J.  Dolan 


Albert  Manquer. 
H.  C.  Rudolph.. 
J.  Reithmaire... 

John  Carroll 

George  Welch... 


F.  Firth 


JohnKilicki 

Roderic  Monroe. 


William  Harrigan. 

Henry  Louty 

Fred.  Olbeau. . . .  . 

John  Powers 

Peter  Engle 


Henry  Rehberg . . 

Jessie  King 

James  Couch 

Daniel  Robertson , 


John  Connors 


Phaip  Trinkhams  . 
Franz  Hermann  . . 
Hattie  Whalen  .... 

John  Fndres 

George  Strum 

AdelSde  Louraine 

John  Taylor 

Michael  Donahugh 


Jame«  Fay 

Bryan  O'Donnell . . 
Joseph  Smorell. . . . 
Laurence  Cauvar. . 
Henry  McCarthy.. 
William  McDonald 


Conrad  Hochstuhl 

Louis  Thomas 

Homstein . . . 


Henry  Qulnn... 
JohnTraidell... 
Baldly  Hoesley. 


FredRigler... 
Rachel  Rose.. 
Martin  Dwyre 


51 
40 
91 
16 
19 
98 
14 

98 


86 
90 
28 
96 
46 
86 
15 
49 
60 
40 

16 
14 


80 
28 

85 

16 
60 

18 
14 
16 
44 
16 

2^ 
20 
21 
16 

16 

82 

19 
18 
15 
16 
17 
89 
17 

16 
24 
96 
28 
50 
81 

17 
27 
19 

40 
15 
49 

19 
18 
81 


Establishment  in  which 
accident  occurred. 


The  Solvay  Process  Co 

Sheffield  Mfg.  Co 

Alex.  Smith  &  Sons ;. . . 

Fitch  &  Aldrich 

The  Franco- American  Food  Co. . 

Sldn«*y  Shepard  &  Co 

M.  Strauss  &  Son 

Buckley  Bros 

Ames  Iron  Works 

The  Solyay  Process  Co 

The  Solvay  Process  Co 

The  Solvay  Process  Co 

The  Solvay  Process  Co 

American  Aze  and  Tool  Co 

The  Solvay  Process  Co 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York. . 

Walter  A.  Wood 

E.  C.  Steams  &  Co 

Hatters'  Fur  Cutting  Co 

Sidney  Shepard  &  Co 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York. . 

The  Solvay  Process  Co 

The  Solvay  Process  Co  

Standard  Furniture  Co  

Brass  Goods  Mfg.  Co  

Sidney  Sheoard  &  Co  

Winters  &  Prophet 

Cunningham  &  Young  Co  

William N.Jent'ings  

S.  Sanford&  Sons    

The  Holvay  Proce«  Co 

Sidney  Shepard  &  Co 

Henry  C.  Grieme 

Alex.  Smith  &  stons'  Carpet  Co. . 

H.  C.  Higginson 

William  H.  Mairs  &  Co 

William  H.  Main  &  Co 

H.  Herrman  

Ocorr  &  Rufrg  Co 

Waterloo  Woolen  Mfg.  Co 

Sidney  Shepard  &  Co 

Sidney  sihepard  &  Co 

Mutual  Steam  Laundry  Co 

The  Solvay  Process  Co 

Winters  &  Prophet 

WOIiam  Wicke  Co 

The  Solvay  Process  Co 

The  Solvay  Process  Co 

Sta  dard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York  . . 

Rochester  Paper  Co 

Rochester  Paper  Co 

Steam  Guage  and  Lantern  Co. . . 

The  Solvay  Process  Co 

W.  N.  Jennings . . . 

Little  Falls  Paper  Co 

Sidney  Shepard  &  Co 

The  Solvay  Process  Co 

The  Solvay  Process  Co 

Pratt  &  Letchworth 

Solvay  Process  Co 


Location. 


Geddes 

Saucerties 

Yonkers 

Elmira 

New  York 

Buffalo 

Buffalo 

Binghamton 

Oswego 

(Geddes 

Geddes 

Geddes 

Geddes 

Johnsonville 

Geddes 

Oswego 

Hooelck  Falls  .... 

Syracuse 

wooklyn 

Buffalo 

Oswego 

Geddes 

Geddes   

Herkimer 

Brooklyn  

Buffalo 

Mount  Morris  .... 

West  Troy 

New  York 

Amsterdam 

Geddes 

Buffalo 

Amsterdam  ...... 

Yonkers 

Newburgh 

Brooklyn 

Brooklyn 

New  York 

Rochester 

Waterloo 

Buffalo 

BufftUo 

New  York 

Geddes  

Geneseo 

New  York 

Ge^ldes 

Geddes 

Oswego 

Rochester 

Rochester 

Ssnracuse 

Geddes 

New  York 

Newburgh 

Buffalo 

Geddes 

Geddes 

BoiEalo 

Geddes  
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(  Continued). 


Machine,  etc.,  on  which 
accideiit  happened. 


Gearing 

Miter  machine 

Stirring  machine  .... 
Stampmg  machine. . . 
Putting-out  machine 


Mangle 


Ttiphammer. 
Emery  wheel 
Bwingsaw 


Derrick 


Pow«r  preaa 
Table  saw  . . 


Joiner 

Drop  hammer 
Foot  presB. . . . 


Planer 

Printing  pren 

gpimiing  frame 

Bmglne 

Power  cutting  press. 


Ripsaw 

Shutde 

Elevator 

Elevator  well-hole. 


Elerator  well-hole. 


Circular  saw. 
Circular  saw. 


Self -operating  machine. 
Edging  machme 


Steam  mangle. 

DriU 

Ladder 


Nail-pulling  machine. 


Wood  sputter. . 
Paper  machine 


Particulars  and  extent  of  injuries  sustahied. 


Power  press     , 

Milk  lime  tank 

Qordon  printing  press 


Open  trap   . 
Power  press 


Stamping  machine 


Foot  bruised  by  rolling  stone. 

Bruised  by  falling  through  opening  in  floor. 

Ends  of  four  fingers  cut  off  by  being  caught  in  gearing  of  drunu 

End  of  second  finger  taken  off  by  miter  machine. 

Ends  of  two  fingers  cut  off  by  being  caught  In  machine. 

First  and  second  finger  of  right  hand  cut  off  by  machine. 

Hand  bruised,  necessitating  amputation,  by  being  caught  in 

putting-out  machine. 
Hand  lacerated  by  being  caught  in  rollers  of  mangle. 
Leg  broken  between  ankle  and  knee  by  falling  iron  casting. 
Sprained  back  hj  lifting  iron. 
Arm  burned  by  not  ooiub  dropping  from  furnace. 
Sprained  foot  by  slipping  on  scales. 
Toe  nail  taken  off  by  oeing  caught  under  turntable. 
Face  slightly  cut  by  triphammer  striking  it. 
Flesh  wound  on  hand,  caused  by  same  slipping  on  emery  wheeL 
Left  thumb  cue  off  by  swing  saw. 
Death  resulting  from  iniuries  received  by  falling  post. 
Foot  burned  by  molten  iron. 
Left  side  of  face  cut  and  bruised  by  being  struck  by  handle  of 

derrick. 
Tip  of  finger  cut  off  in  powpr  press. 
Top  of  mtddle  finger  cut  off  by  table  saw. 
Eye  injured  by  flying  lime  dust.; 
Ehre  cut  by  flying  chip  of  stone. 
First  two  fingers  of  right  hand  between  end  and  first  joint 

cutoff. 
Thumb  crushed  and  nail  torn  off  by  being  caught  under  drop 

hammer. 
Tip  of  first  finger  bruised  in  press.  ■  ^ 

LaG;  fftictureo  and  thigh  bruised  by  balance  weight  failing 

from  lever. 
Log  bruised  by  falling  against  belting  of  planer. 
Hand  lacerate  by  being  caught  in  printing  press. 
Second  finger  on  right  hand  taken  off  by  bofng  caught  in  gear. 
Thu'ub  lacerated  by  being  caught  by  piston  rod  of  pump. 
First  finger  of  right  hand  injured  and  tip  of  second  finger 

taken  off. 
Thumb  and  top  of  first  finger  on  left  hand  taken  off. 
B  ght  cheek  slightly  cut  by  shuttle,  which  flew  out  of  loom.  \ 
Foot  in  jiuvd  by  being  caught  between  elevator  and  floor.        ^ 
Nose  Slightly  cut;  fell  Into  well-hnle  while  quarreling  with 

anotiier  boy. 
Scalp  wounded:  ft41  into  elevator  weU-hole  while  quarreling 

with  another  bov. 
Stomach  i  lured  by  being  struck  by  piece  of  lumber. 
Thumb  and  forefi Deer  to  second  joint  cut  off. 
Scalp  wounded  a-  a  left  arm  slightly  bruised. 
Left  hand  bruised. 

Bight  hand  cut  between  thumb  and  forefinger  by  piece  of  tin. 
Hand  lacerated  by  being  caught  in  steam  mangle. 
Foot  cut  between  toes  by  drill,  which  slipped. 
Both  arms  broken  between  elbow  and  wrist  by  falling  troai 

ladder. 
Little  finger  of  right  hand  broken. 
Ankle  sprained  by  htepping  on  piece  of  pipe. 
Hand  and  wrist  smashed  wnile  coupling  cars. 
Bight  eye  injured  by  flying  nail. 
Second  flnger  of  right nant  bruised. 
Two  fingers  of  right  hand  bruised  by  being  caught  between 

caiendt-r  rolls. 
Thumb  of  left  hand  crushed. 

Head  cut  by  bushng  striking  it  after  being  driven  out  of  a  box. 
Finger  squeezed  by  oeing  caiight  between  gripper  and  plat«a 

of  press 
Leg  bruised  by  tailing  through  open  trap. 
End  of  first  finger  of  right  hand  cut  off^ 
Face  bruised  by  a  piece  of  ice  which  fell  as  he  was  putting  il 

into  a  box. 
SodA  car  ran  over  right  foot,  taking  nail  off  large  toe. 
Second  finger  of  right  hand  squeesed  while  operating  press. 
Fell  across  wooden  horse,  spraining  his  back. 
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o  o 


1892. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


19 
20 
21 

21 
22 

24 
24 

25 
26 

26 

26 


26 
27 
27 
27 

28 
28 
28 

88 

28 
28 

88 
88 

29 

29 

81 
81 
81 

1 

1 


PERSON  INJURED. 


Michael  Hftpp... 
Patrick  SulUvaD. 

E.  R.Nott 

Fred  Wolpert . . . 
Richard  Cody  ... 

P.  Relyea 

George  Sei^red. 
Patrick  Martin  . . 
Michael  Conroy  . 
Michael  Manaell. 
David  Cross 


Bernard  Kelly 

George  Haalow 

Alfred  Kimball 

Angelo  Pozzi.  second. . . . . 

Abram  Taroli 

Fred.  O'Grady 

Nathaniel  S.  Bailey 


Wm.  Heinz  ... 
Geo.  W.  Curtis 


Albert  Hunt 

Earnest  Hallock 

John  Shaugbnessey. 
N.  E.  Andrews 


JohnQuinlan... 
Lee  M.  Herrick 


Patrick  Bergen. . 
Joseph  Koons . . . 
Wesley  Norman. 


Katie  Malone 

Orrin  L.  Worden. 
Charles  Grau. 


I 


16 
19 
46 
18 
25 
42 
60 
45 
70 
45 
21 

46 
16 
80 
62 
86 
20 
48 

17 
56 

26 

18 
18 
50 

18 
40 

40 
18 
80 


Wm.  Kemp 42 

Abbie  Clegg j  23 


19 
30 
17 
Wm.  McDowell 69 

Ben.  Franklin 21 

Alfred  Fraser 31 

Bob  Powers 85 

PoolaSalvitU 20 

John  G.  Granger '  28 

John  Ball | 

Charles  Happ j  23 

>  riedrick  Kurtz 

Edward  Reedy '  23 


Mich.  Windhauser.. 

Nicholas  Rugler. 
EmmaMoratn... 
Martha  Shlller... 

Mary  Nutt 

Edward  Barter.. 


24 

60 
14 
15 
•8 
15 


James  Welch 16 


Stephen  Kane 


Fred.  Millar  . . . 
James  K lower. 
Katie  Mannle. . 


George  Forgar , 
Peter  Macrusld 


20 

47 
82 
18 

80 

26 


Establishment  in  which 
accident  occurred. 


Sidney  Shepard  &  Co 

Little  Falls  Paper  Co 

Solvay  Process  Co 

Goulds  Mfg.  Co 

Solvay  Process  Co 

The  F.  Chichester  Co 

Gleason  Knitt  ng  and  Mfg.  Co. . . 
Gleason  Knitting  and  Mfg.  Co. . . 
Gleason  Knitting  and  Mfg.  Co. . . 
Gleason  Knitting  and  Mfg.  Co. . . 
Saratoga  Victory  Mfg.  Co 

Solvay  Process  Co 

Sidney  Shepard  &  Co 

Solvay  Process  Co 

Solvay  Process  Co 

Solvay  Process  Co 

Stecher  Lithographing  Co 

The  Goulds  Mfg.  Co 

Niagara  Stamping  and  Tool  Co. . 
Solvay  Process  Co 

Solvay  Process  Co 

Howell- dinchjhan  Co 

Solvay  Process  Co 

Ocorr  &  Rugg  Co 

The  Embossing  Co 

Brooks  Locomotive  Works 

S.  Sanf  ord  £  Sons 

Pratt  &  Letchworth 

The  American  Tobacco  Co 

The  Solvay  Process  Co 

Cable  Flax  MiUs 

W.  N.  Jennings 

Ira  Pike 

Wm.  Wicke  Co 

Chadbom  &  Coldwell  Mfg.  Co. . . 

gfueen  City  Planing  Mill 

Sweet's  Mfg.  Co 

F«hy's  Wntch  Case  Co 

Solvay  Process  Co 

Page  &  Sons 

Shepai  d  Hardware  Co 

bidney  Shepard  &  Co 

H.  Hermann  Chum.  Suit  Fum.Co. 

D.  M.  Osborne  &  Co  , 

Solvay  Process  Co 

Solvay  Process  Co 

Globe  Woolen  Co 

Globe  Woolen  Co    ^. . 

F«  mbrooV  Carpet  Co 

Sidney  Shepard  &  Co 

John  Moore  &  Co 

Lake  Erie  Engineering  Works. . . 

Sweet's  Mfg.  Co 

The  Solvay  Process  Co 

W.  N.  Jennings 

Solvay  Process  Co. .', 

Burden  Iron  Co 


Location. 


Buffalo 

LitUe  Falls 

Geddes 

Seneca  Falls 

Geddes  

Poughkeeosie  .... 

Seneca  FsJls 

Seneca  Falls 

Seneca  Falls 

Seneca  Falls 

Victory  Mills 

Geddes  

Buffalo 

Geddes 

Geddes 

Geddes 

Rochester 

Seneca  Foils 

Buffalo 

Geddes 

Geddes 

Middletown 

Geddes 

Rochester 

Albany 

Dunkirk 

Amsterdam 

Buffalo  

New  York 

Geddes 

Schaghticoke 

New  York 

Rochester 

New  York 

Newburgh 

Buffalo 

Syracuse 

Sag  Harbor 

Geddes 

Cohoes  

Buffalo 

Buffalo 

New  York 

Auburn 

Geddes 

Geddes  

Utica 

Utica 

Yonkers 

Buffalo 

S3rrscu8e 

Buffalo 

Syracuse 

Geddes  

New  York 

Geddes 

Troy 


Factory  Inspectoks. 
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Machine,  etc.,  on  which 
aoddent  happened. 


Power  prees 

Oalender  roll 

^edse  hammer 

Bngme 

Saw 

Power  presB 

Flue  cleaner 

Steel  scraper 

Emery  polishing  lathe 

Vacuum  reservoir 

Leather-strapping  machine 

Gangsaw  machine 

Buzz  planer 

Drop  machine 

Gear  wheel 

Rove  machine 

Stitching  machine 

Setscrews 

Stamping  press 

Elevator 

Lathe!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Press  

darnet  machine 

spiitsaw !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Gearing 

Napping  machine 

Incime  power,  press 

Putty  machine 

Electric  crane 

wire  stitcher !!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Elevator  bolt 

Steam  shears 


Particulars  and  extent  of  injuries  sustained. 


Diished  tip  of  index  finger  of  right  hand  by  catching  it  in  die. 

Hand  and  arm  badly  injured  by  oeing  caught  In  roll. 

Finger  pinched  between  cars. 

Jammed  thumb  with  sledge  hammer. 

Badly  cut  inside  of  hand  by  catching  in  piston  rod. 

Bad  cut  on  back  of  hand. 

Died  from  falling  off  a  flume  wall. 

Died  from  falling  off  a  flume  wall. 

Died  from  falling  off  a  flume  wall. 

Died  from  falling  off  a  flume  wall. 

Stepped  on  auger  which  was  being  driven  through  floor, 

cutting  his  toe  very  badly. 
Breaking  stone,  piece  flew,  bruising  him  on  face  and  nose. 
Cut  off  tip  of  thumb  on  right  hand. 
Finger  lacerated  bv  being  caught  In  fliie  cleaner. 
Hand  cut  and  bruised  by  being  caught  between  stones. 
CruHhed  his  flnger  in  turning  a  heavy  stone. 
Stone  fell  and  bruised  ankle. 
While  scraping  wood,  scraper  slipped,  severing  an  artery  on 

let  t  hand. 
While  polishing  a  tinner's  stake,  cut  left  wrist. 
He  was  handling  a  stone  which  caught  and  tore  naJl  off  of 

flnger. 
Etve  burned  by  getting  some  caustic  liquor  in.it. 
Slight  out  on  arm. 

Scale  thrown  from  a  distilling  tank  slightly  cut  his  hand. 
Broke  right  leg  above  ankle  by  stumbling  over  a  piece  of 

lumber. 
Thumb  ciit  at  first  joint  by  gangsaw  machine. 
Second  finger  of  left  hand  cut  off  at  first  joint  and  third 

finger  at  second  joint. 
Arm  broken  bv  slipping  from  ladder  while  oiling  shaft. 
Second  and  third  fingers  bruised  by  drop  falling  on  left  hand. 
Third  and  fourth  fingers  of  left  hand  cut  off  by  gear  wheel  of 

oiece-cutter  "^ 

Sprained  back  while  lifting  fittings. 
Second  finger  of  righc  hand  mutilated  by  being  caught  in 

flyer  of  rove  macmne. 
Bruised  finger  bv  being  caught  in  wire-stitching  machine. 
Fatal;  white  oiling  machinery  caught  in  set  screws. 
Right  hand  crushed. 
Right  leg  badly  fractured  by  being  caught  between  elevator 

and  flnor. 
Scalp  wounded  bv  plank  falling  on  his  head. 
Finger  crushed  by  being  caught  between  iron  in  lathe  and 

cutting  tool. 
Flesh  cut  on  first  flneer  of  left  hand . 

Fell  from  ladder  ana  sustained  a  cut  lip  and  a  coUes  fracture. 
Forearm  sUichtly  scraped. 

Slightly  Injured  from  falUnf  through  roof  of  shed. 
Flask  dipped,  cuiting  thunib  of  left  hand. 
Two  fingers  on  left  hand  badly  bruised. 
Hot  sand  thrown  in  his  eyes,  slightly  burning  them. 
Burned  ear,  hand  and  wrist  by  escaping  steam  from  check- 

v»lve. 
Stone  rolled  on  him,  bruising  his  knee. 
Third  finger  of  left  hand  cut  by  gearing  of  spinning  frame. 
Oilpan  t&l  from  shafting,  slightly  cutting  head. 
Fleeh  on  back  of  right  band  torn  while  cleaning  off  machine. 
Thumb  and  index  flnger  of  left  hand  wounded  by  dropping  of 

crosshead. 
Three  fingers  injured,  oord  In  one  broken,  by  catching  hold  of 

cogwhMl  to  stop  machine. 
Middle  flnger  of  right  hand  broken  while  handling  piece  of 

casting  on  electric  crane. 
Head  cut  by  bars  of  steel  falUxig  from  rack. 
While  pushing  soda  car,  sllppea  and  sprained  his  side. 
Finger  bruised,  cut  on  ena  and  nail  broken  by  wire  stitch 


going  through  finger. 


lew  off  of  elevator  bolt,  cutting  his  eye  and  bruising 


nose. 


Hand  caught  between  billet  and  steam  shears,  cutting  middle 
flnger  off  at  first  joint  and  bruising  first  and  third  fingers. 
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1801. 
Nov.  1 

1 


2 
8 
8 
8 
8 

4 
4 
4 
4 

4 

4 
4 

4 
4 

6 
7 
7 
9 

e 

10 
11 
11 

11 

11 


11 
11 
18 
18 

181 

18 

14 

14 

14 
14 
16 
16 

16 
17 
19 

19 
19 
19 
19 

81 
81 
81 
81 

88 

88 
88 


PEBSON  injubed. 


George  Smith... 
Martm  Coumon. 


Wm.  Ford. 


Cleophas  Boiaaaneault . . . 

Alfred  Bidwell 

Albert  MlDer 

Frank  OberU^B 

Peter  Wasmer 


Edward  Bourgeois  . 

Thos.  Boisjoir 

George  Gleoson,  8d. 

Bosa  Graham 

Ed.  Ck>mx>7 ,. . 


Jacob  Morlock 
John  Crofton.. 


Wm.  Milbrandt. 
Ernest  Kechert. 


John  Durkln 

Michael  O'Leary  . . . 
JohnN.  Phillips.... 
Wells  W.  Wetherill. 
Bobert  McKean 


W.  Lemon 

Clarence  Hobbes. 
Blmon  Starr 


Joseph  Titfdler  . . 
Henry  Moeming . 


John  Knosp 

MissL.  Schutz... 
Wm.  Seibert .... 
George  HUdreth 


Eugene  Wertx 

Siunuel  S.  Winterson. 
Kazmeirz  Kasprzak.. 


George  Burgess . 

Harry  Underbill. 

S  T.  Lackey 

John  McGulre... 
Geo  K.  Smith... 


Brainard  Tefft. . 
BartotaOolottl. 
Duncan  Bryant. 


JohnOipson 

John  L.  Gorham 
Tim  Delehanty.. 
George  Oakley . . 


Solomon  Wolf. 
F.  B.  Oaks  .... 
W.  J.  Bishop.. 
Bichard  Payne 


James  Hogan 


Kate  E.  Prendergast. 
Thos.  F.  Barry 


16 
88 

15 

84 
16 
16 
15 
15 

17 
85 
83 
80 
19 

16 
48 

81 
86 

81 
45 
35 
88 
19 

17 
80 
46 

60 

88 


46 
18 
78 
57 

16 
40 
81 

40 

88 

88 
60 
49 


84 
85 

45 
84 
58 
80 

84 

80 
88 
16 

55 


Establishment  in  which 
accident  occurred. 


Sidney  Shepard  ft  Co. . . . 
Lake  Erie  Boiler  Works. 


Oneida  Community  O^mlted). . . 


Troy  Waste  Mfg.  Co 

Standard  Oil  Go.  of  N  T 
Standard  OU  Co.  of  N.  Y 

Globe  Woolen  Co 

Sidney  Shepard  ft  Co. . . . 


LocatfcHi. 


Buffalo 
Buffalo 


Bice  S.  Bure 

Cunningham  &  Toung  Co. 

Solvay  Process  Co 

Brass  Goods  Mf  g  Co 

Bochester  Paper  Co 


Sidney  Shepard  ft  Co. . . 
Lake  Erie  Boiler  Works 


Niagara  Falls  .... 

Cohoes 

Oswego 

Osw^o 

Utica 

Buffalo « •  ■  • 

Green  Island 

West  Troy 

Geddes 

Brooklyn 

Bochester 


Balcom  ft  Co  . . 
Smith  ft  MUler. 


Buffalo 
Buffalo 

Buffalo 
Buffalo 


Le  Boy  Salt  Co I  Le  Boy . . . 

Mcintosh,  Seymour  ft  Co I  Auburn. . . 

Solvay  Process  Co I  Geddes  . . . 

MiUer SaltCo '  Warsaw  . . 

Keesler  Bros |  New  York 


C.  T.  Ham  Mfg.  Co '  Bochester 

John  L.  Clark '  Deposit. . . 

Utica 


J.  H.  Williams  Co. 


H.  Hermann  Dining  Boom  Fur- 
niture Co 

H.  Hermann  Diniug  Boom  Fur- 
niture Co. 


Solyay  Process  Co 

American  Bank  Note  Co. 

Pratt  ft  Letchworth 

The  HoUy  Mfg.  Co 


Warren,  Fuller  ft  Co. 

Gamer  ft  Co 

Kellogg  Iron  Works . 


Cunningham  ft  Young  Co. 


Solvay  Process  Co 

Glens  Falls  Paper  Mill  Co. 

GQbert  Car  Mfg.  Co 

Holly  Mfg  Co 


Angell  ft  Langdon. . . . 
Solvay  Process  Co. . . . 
Fulton  Worsted  Mills. 


Solvay  Process  Co. 
Solvay  Process  Co. 
Solvay  Process  Co . 
Gamer  ft  Co 


H.  Guggenheimer 

Stecher  Lithograph  Co 
E.  C.  Steams  &  Co.... 
E.  E.  Scatchard 


H.  A.  MenkerftCo 


, . . .   American  Bank  Note  Co 
88  I  Bochester  Paper  Co 


New  York. 
New  York, 


Geddes  . . . , 
New  York. 

Buffalo 

Lpckport .. 


New  York., 
GamervUle. 
Buffalo . . . . , 


West  Troy. 


Geddes 

Glens  Falls.. 
Green  Island 
Lockport .... 


Centre  Falls. . 

Geddes 

Oswego  FsUa. 


Geddes 

Geddes 

Geddes 

Gamervflie. 


New  York. 
Bochester. 
Syracuse .. 
Ctaeonta . . . 


Buffalo 


New  York. 
Bochester. 


Faotoby  Inspectobs. 
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Machine,  etc.,  on  whlcfa 
accident  happened. 


Foot  press. 


Drop. 


Swing  cut-off  saw 

Slitting  saw 

Qearing 

Power  press 


Qearing 

Oosscut  saw . 


Bliss  power  press. 
Dryers . . . « 


Power  press 


Circular  saw 

Shaping  machine. 


Pulleys 

Filter 

Evaporating  kettle 
Fingering  machine 


Pow«r  press 
Slitting  saw. 
Elevator .. .. 


Dust  collector 
Dust  collector 


Gumming  machine. 


Buzzsaw 
Shaft... 


Wood  barker  . . . . , 
Buzz  planer ,. 


Pump. 


Cable  road. 
Piiiiey  . . . . . 


Embossing  machine. 

Universal  press 

Drill  machine 

Screw  press 


Particulars  and  extent  of  injuries  sustained. 


Paper  machine  dryers. 


Caught  in  press,  bruising  second  finger  on  left  hand. 
Attempting  to  move  hoisting  block,  it  fell  on  him,  cruahJbig 

three  toes. 
Lost  flrst  flneer  of  right  hand  by  pulling  back  guard  of  drop, 

hammer  failing  on  nis  finger. 
Arms  and  face  burned  by  opening  blow-room  door. 
Little  finger  on  left  hand  cut  off. 
Hcmd  slipped  against  saw,  splitting  top  of  index  finger. 
Tip  of  second  finger  on  right  hand  crushed. 
Caught  fingers  In  press,  cutting  off  ends  of  second  and  third 

fingers  on  right  hand. 
End  of  first  finger  cut  off. 

Stick  flying  back  from  saw  caused  cut  on  right  hand. 
Slight  burn  from  hot  lime. 
Index  finger  op.  left  hand  out  off  from  first  joint. 
Bight  arm  scalded,  bruised  and  bone  broken  by  dryers  catoh- 

mg  it. 
First  and  second  fingers  on  left  hand  cut  off  at  first  joint. 
Fell  from  scaffold,  bruising  his  head  and  face  and  InesklDg 

'thumb  on  left  hand. 
Hand  slipped,  sawing  into  bone  of  thumb  on  left  hand. 
Third  and  fourth  Aiders  on  right  hand  cut  and  part  of  fifth 

finger  cut  off  b}r  knives  of  shaping  machine. 
Stepped  in  hot  brine,  burning  his  foot. 
Caught  between  two  pulleys,  badly  cutting  head  and  neck. 
Both  hands  bruised  by  being  caught  by  agitator. 
Scalded  leg  by  stepping  into  boiling  brine. 
Injured  forefinger  on  left  hand,  necessitating  amputation  at 

second  joint. 
Ends  of  first  two  fingers  on  right  hand  cut  off. 
Injured  arm  badly  while  sawing  blind  slats. 
Head  caught  between  safety  bar  and  floor  of  elevator,  causing 

severe  injuries  to  mouth  and  Jaws. 

Burned  face  and  hands  by  explosion  in  the  dust  collector. 

Badly  burned  on  face  and  hands  by  explosion  in  the  duit 

collector. 
Bruised  side  by  being  struck  by  wheelbarrow  of  coal. 
Thumb  fractured. 

Dropped  some  castings,  crushing  second  finger  of  right  hand. 
Small  castings  fell  on  root,  breaking  small  bone  in  instep  of 

left  foot. 
Fell  from  a  platform,  ft-acturing  kkuU. 
Cut  four  fingers  on  left  hand. 
Clothes  caught  in  shaft  while  putting  on  b^t^  was  wound 

around  shait  several  times  and  fell  to  the  fioor ;  death  ensued. 
Compound  fracture  of  leg  caused  by  being  caught  between 

wagon  box  and  case  of  glass. 
Poker  fell  on  him,  badly  cutting  his  head. 
Broke  leg  while  attempting  to  stop  machine  with  pieoe  of  plank. 
Small  pieoe  of  flesh  taken  off  of  right  hand. 
•Weight  fell,  crushing  two  middle  fingers  of  left  hand,  necoori 

taung  amputation. 
Both  ankles  scalded  by  falling  into  hot  water. . 
Face  cut  and  arm  injured  by  premature  blast. 
Caught  in  pump*gear;  injured  first  finger  at  middle  joint  and 

second  finger  at  first  joint. 
Caught  between  two  bairels  of  soda,  bruising  leg. 
Bucket  of  cable  road  ran  off  track,  bruising  nis  finger, 
inpe  fell  on  toe,  bruising  same. 
V^nile  pulling  lapping  off  pulley  was  caught  in  belt,  severely 

bruiang  his  arm. 
Bruised  fingers  of  right  hand. 
Crushed  fingers  of  right  hand 

Crushed  second  finger  of  left  hand  while  oiling  machine. 
Little  toe  taken  off  by  foot  being  caught  between  cogwheel 

and  post. 
Fatally  burned  on  fAce,  breast  and  arms  by  spilling  boiling 

candy  on  himself. 
Fell  down  stairs,  fracturing  bone  of  ankle  and  wound  in  flesh. 
Left  hand  and  wrist  scalded  by  getting  too  close  to  dryer. 
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PBBSON  INJURED. 


18B1. 
Nov.    88 


88 
28 


85 

86 
86 

88 
88 

88 
88 
88 
89 
89 

80 
80 


ThOB.  Wade 

W.  Kiime7 

Edward  C.  Peach  .\ 

Frank  DrteooU 

George  Smith 

Charles  F.  White 

FhiLp  KlrBchmaier 

Frank  Waldon 

Eri  Nelson. 

Frank  Zerbertl 

GotUeb  Qnimler 

Bernard  Baumgartoer  . . 

Pat.  Sheedy 

Thomas  Bowles 

Charles  Smith 

Angelo  Ma)>ch 

Eugene  Plant 

HattleHisks 


I 


17 
16 

18 
84 
16 

67 
19 

80 
86 

89 
81 

CO 
88 
88 
28 
27 

14 
17 


Establishment  in  which 
accident  occurred. 


Alex.  Smith  ft  Sons  Carpet  Co  . . 
Cortland    Door    and    Window 

Screen  Co 

Lake  Brie  Engineering  Works. . . 

D  M.  Osborne  &  Co 

Sidney  Shepard  <ft  Co 

Hitchcock  Manriif  acturing  Ck> . . . 
Harrington  &  Co 

Lake  Erie  Engineering  Works  . . 
W.  T.  Bennett 

Solvay  Process  Co 

Solvay  Process  Co 

Cunningham  &  Young  Co 

Rochester  Paper  Co 

Blumenthal  Bros.  &  Co 

Kof  oed  Bros.  &  Brown 

H.  Hermann 

Saratoga  Victory  Mfg.  Co 

Rochester  Basket  Co 


Location. 


Tonken 

Cortland 

Buffalo 

Auburn 

Buffalo 

Cortland 

West  Troy... 

Buffalo 

Amsterdam  . 

Geddes 

Geddes 

• 

West  Troy... 
Rochester . . . 
New  Yorit. , . 
Silver  CYeek. 
New  York... 

Victory  Hills 
Rochester  . . . 


1 
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Machine,  etc.,  on  which 
accident  happened. 


Elevator 

Saw 

Milliog  machine . 

Shaft 

Power  press  . 

Sandhelt 

Planing  machine 

Lathe 

Exhaust  fan...., 

Cbnyeyer 

Jointer... * 

BJevator  shaft . . 

Shaper 

Pluier 

Gearing 

Clipper 


Particulars  and  extent  of  injuries  sustained. 


Foot  bruised  in  getting  off  elevator  before  it  had  stopped. 

Lose  of  small  finger  on  left  hand. 

Sliffht  cut  on  thumb  by  being  caught  in  machine. 

FeO  against  pulley,  brealdng  his  arm  and  bruising  chest. 

btepped  on  treadie  while  finger  was  under  die  and  cut  off  top 

of  first  finger. 
Cut  tvndon  of  right  thumb  by  putdxig  It  against  sand  belt. 
In  removing  a  knot  from  machine  while  in  motion,  loet  right 

huid. 
Crushed  two  middle  fingers  on  left  hand. 
Right  wrist  lacerated,  necessitating  amputation ;  oiling  exhaust 

fan  while  in  motion. 
Crushed  by  a  car  of  lime,  brealdng  breast-bone  and  two  ribs. 
Bruised  knee  by  being  caught  by  sliding  coal  and  pressed 

under  convener. 
Tope  of  first  and  second  fingers  taken  off. 
Pulp  machine  bucket  fell  from  his  hand,  bruising  his  left  foot. 
Died  from  falling  down  elevator  shaft. 
Put  hand  into  machine,  cutting  first  three  fingers  and  thiuib. 
Cut  thumb  on  left  hand  by  raising  pressure  bar  while  m^^iitn^ 

was  in  motion. 
Finger  nail  split  open  by  being  caught  in  gears. 
Two  fingers  cut  off. 
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PAPERS  READ  AT  THE  SIXTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 


or  THB 


INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 


OP 


FACTORY     INSPECTORS 


OP 


North  America, 


Held  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  Capitol  Buildino,  Hartfosd, 

Conn,,  Septemher  6-8,  1892. 


CHIEF  FACTORY  INSPECTORS. 


BuFUS  R.  Wade Boston,  Mass. 

L.  T.  Fell Orange,  N.  J. 

Wm.  Z.  McDonald Columbus,  Ohio. 

Jambs  Connolly Albany,  N.  Y. 

JohnFranby,  Assistant  Chief  , Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

BOBSRT  Watohorn Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Wm.  S.  Simmons ♦. Hartford,  Conn. 

BOBERT  Barber Toronto,  Can. 

Jambs  Mitchbll Montreal,  Can. 

F.  J.  Casserly St.  Paul,  Minn. 

John  E.  Lloyd. Nashville,  Tenn. 

R.  F.  C*HALK Augusta,  Me. 

HuQH  T.  McMxTRTRY St.  Louis,  Mo. 


I 


Officers  of  International  Association  of  Inspectors. 


Wm.  Z.  McDonald President, 

John  Franey First  Vice-President. 

J.  S.  Weinthal Second  Vice-PresidevU* 

F.  J.  Casserly Third  Vice-President, 

R  F.  Chalk '.  Fourth  Vice-President. 

Miss  Mary  O'BEHiLY Secretary-Treasurer. 

Wm.  8.  Simmons Assistant  Secretary. 


PAPERS. 


President  Bufos  R  Wade  delivered  his  annual  addreefi  as 
foUowB: 

Ladies  and  Gtentlemen  of  the  Convention: —  It  is  a  great  pleasore 
for  me  to  again  meet  and  congratulate  yon  on  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  the  advancement  of  those  measures  which  improve 
and  elevate  the  condition  of  the  wage-earners  in  our  respective 
States. 

I  shall  not^  on  this  occasion,  go  over  the  ground  which  at  our 
annual  conventions  it  has  seemed  proper  for  me  to  do,  but  shall  ask 
your  attention  for  a  few  moments  to  new  thoughts,  and  will 
endeavor  to  show  you  how  potent  a  factor  in  the  administration 
of  the  laws  we  are  specially  intrusted  to  enforce  are  the  educating 
influences  of  the  inspection  laws. 

The  great  movements  which  result  in  lasting  benefit  to  mankind 
are  not  all  alike  in  circumstances  or  their  origin,  but  when  they 
reach  a  certain  stage  one  common  law  controls  them.  An  indi- 
vidual, or  a  small  group  here  and  there,  are  stimulated  by  some 
thought  of  human  progress,  and  the  desire  to  achieve  it  stirs  them 
to  more  or  less  effort. 

This  awakens  discussion,  and  tends  to  bring  the  qmipathizing 
elements  together  in  some  form  of  organization;  it  is  seen  by  all 
that  scattered  efforts  are  wasted.  In  union  there  is  strength,  and 
all  who  think  alike  must  work  together.  When  we  came  together 
at  Philadelphia,  in  1887,  it  was  the  conviction  of  the  imperative 
need  of  co-operation  and  the  great  advantage  to  be  gained  by  the 
inspectors  of  factories  and  workshops  of  coming  together  for 
mutual  instruction,  that  resulted  in  the  formation  of  our  National 
Association. 

Upon  comparison  of  views  and  opinions  we  found  a  common 
ground  of  action.    The  States  and  countries  we  respectively  repre- 
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sented,  had  worked  upon  eimilar  lines  of  legislation,  some  having 
gone  further  than  others,  but  all  recognizing  the  central  idea  of 
inspection  of  factories,  workshops,  schoolhouses  and  public  build- 
ings under  the  authority  of  law. 

This  work  of  inspection  is,  as  you  well  know,  of  quite  modem 
origin.  The  first  steps  taken  (I  speak  now  for  the  commonwealth 
which  I  here  in  part  represent)  were  met  with  undisguised  ridi- 
cule and  open  opposition.  I  recall  the  fact  that  when  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Massachusetts  passed  the  law  in  relation  to  ventilation  of 
schoolhouses  and  public  buildings,  our  first  attempts  at  enforce- 
ment aroused  criticism  and  objection  by  some  whose  general  intel- 
ligence and  standing  made  their  attitude  astounding.  It  showed 
how  much  remained  to  be  done  in  the  task  of  public  enlighten- 
ment upon  the  commonest  matter  of  ventilation. 

If  the  sashes  of  the  schoolhouse  windows  were  movable,  so  that 
they  could  be  raised  or  lowered  at  will,  what  more  or  better  venti- 
lation could  be  required  ?  It  mattered  not  that  such  methi>ds 
of  alleged  ventilation  were  no  more  scientific  and  effective  than 
the  old  device  of  heating  the  schoolroom  by  a  wood  stove,  which 
roasted  the  children  sitting  near  it  while  those  farthest  away 
were  shivering  with  cold;  it  had  served  past  generations  and  was 
good  enough  for  present  ones.  This  leads  me  to  the  topic  which 
.  I  have  chosen  for  brief  consideration,  namely :  "  The  Educating 
Influence  of  our  Inspection  Laws." 

It  may  seem  to  be  a  strange  proi)osition  that  our  inspection 
laws  are  educating  influences,  but  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the 
record  of  our  work  as  inspectors  show  a  remarkable  development 
in  the  ideas  and  practices  of  those  with  whom  we  have  had  to 
deal.  Let  me  illustrate  by  a  fact  which  may  be  within  rhe  knowl- 
edge of  many  who  hear  me.  It  is  said,  that  away  up  near  the 
highest  peak  of  the  Alleghenies,  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  there  is 
a  spring  so  small  that  a  thirsty  animal  in  midsummer  could  almost 
drink  it  dry.  When  it  overflows  its  waste  waters  divide,  a  part 
running  into  brooks  and  minor  streams,  which  And  their  way  into 
the  Ohio  river,  thence  through  the  Mississippi  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  at  last  into  the  Atlantic  ocean;  the  other  part  trickles 
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away  in  another  direction,  and  through  other  channels  finds  its 
way  into  the  Chesapeake  bay,  and  ultimately  reaches  the  same 
great  ocean  in  which  have  mingled  the  kindred  drops  from  that 
common  source,  and  together  they  aid  in  making  a  pathway-  for 
widely  separated  nations  and  bear  an  increasing  commerce  to 
other  shores.  If,  among  its  other  qualities,  the  waters  of  that  lit- 
tle spring  among  the  mountains  possessed  a  distinctive  color  so 
that  by  its  diverse  wandering  we  could  trace  it  clear  down  to  the 
sea,  it  would  be  a  vastly  interesting  fact  in  nature.  We  know  that 
the  ocean  is  the  ultimate  destination  of  the  waters  that  flow  from 
these  lofty  peaks,  but  they  and  all  kindred  tributaries  are  an 
undistinguishable  portion  of  the  great  deep.  It  would  be  as 
fruitless  a  task  to  endeavor  to  trace  the  various  stages  which 
show  progress  toward  the  wise  and  humane  inspection  legislation 
of  the  present  day.  The  beginning  of  some  great  reform  move- 
ment which  has  finallv  become  embodied  in  the  law  of  the  land 
has  been  as  apparently  insignificant  as  the  obscure  spring  on  the 
summit  of  the  Alleghenies. 

It  would  seem  that  some  slight  cause,  a  little  persistent 
opposition  would  destroy  the  noble  thought  and  generous 
impulse  so  that  it  never  would  be  heard  of  again.  But  it 
starts  on  its  mission  and  finds  lodgment  in  other  minds, 
and  other  hearts  are  inflamed  with  the  righteous  resolves 
until  the  streams  of  influence  become  wider,  deeper  and 
resistless,  and  it  then  covers  the  whole  earth  as  the 
waters  cover  the  face  of  the  great  deep.  With  the  uioral 
causes  which  orginate  legislation,  we  as  officials  have  nothing  to  do. 
Our  work  begins  when  the  moral  impulse  culminates  in  the 
statute,  but  we  can  not  but  observe  the  growth  of  opinion  in  the 
community  respecting  those  laws  which  it  ia  our  special  duty  as 
factory  and  workshop  inspectors  to  enforce.  The  development  of 
such  legislation  in  the  country  at  large  has  been  marvelous.  Speak- 
ing of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  one  does  not  have  to 
tax  his  recollection  very  severely  to  recall  the  period  when  the 
first  statute  was  enacted  on  the  subject  of  labor.  It  was  a  law 
limiting  the  hours  of  labor  in  factories.    If  ever  a  law  was  an 
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educating  influence,  most  assuredly  that  ten-hour  law  has  been. 
It  attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole  community  to  the  condition 
of  a  multitude  of  toilers,  evils  and  wrongs  that  had  been  borne 
with  more  or  less  patience,  because  it  was  believed  that  no  practi- 
cable remedy  for  them  could  be  devised  and  brought  to  the  light  of 
public  discussion.  It  seemed  that  not  only  the  first  but  the  final  step 
in  labor  legislation  had  been  taken  when  our  Legislature  declared 
that  no  woman  or  minjor  under  18  years  of  age  should  be  employed 
in  laboring  in  any  manufacturing  or  mechanical  establishment 
more  than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day,  and  in  no  ca^e  should  the 
hours  of  labor  exceed  more  than  sixty  in  one  week ;  but  when  we 
observe  the  successive  steps  that  have  marked  the  progress  of 
himianitarian  legislation  in  behalf  of  the  working  people,  it 
seems  almost  an  incredible  fact  that  so  much  has  been  accom- 
plished within  so  short  a  time.  The  great  public  educator  was 
that  original  ten-hour  law.  The  thorough  investigations,  the 
earnest  discussions  that  led  up  to  that  protective  measure,  com- 
pelled general  attention  to  the  subject  and  enlisted  the  sympathy 
and  efforts  of  multitudes.  It  is  true  that  in  earlier  days  Great 
Britain  had  much  incorporated  in  her  provisions  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  condition  of  her  factory  operatives,  but  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  corresponding  classes  in  our  country  had  not 
sunk  into  such  terrible  degradation  as  Parliamentary  inquiry 
had  disclosed  in  Great  Britain.  But  we  had  real  evils  confront- 
ing us  and  real  abuses  to  be  corrected  and  removed,  and  the  pro- 
cess here  of  securing  the  desired  reforms  was  the  same  which 
prevailed  abroad.  The  facts  were  brought  to  light,  the  public 
conscience  was  aroused,  petitions  were  circulated,  meetings' were 
held,  and  organized  efforts  at  la«t  compelled  the  recognition  of 
the  law-making  power.  When  the  light  streamed  in  at  one 
crevice  it  became  only  a  question  of  time  when  it  should  flood  the 
whole  interior. 

If  the  hours  of  labor  of  the  more  dependent  classes,  minors  and 
women,  should  be  shortened,  then  something  must  be  done  in 
other  directions.  The  structures  in  which  all  operatives  are 
employed  must  be  inst)ected.  There  must  be  proper  means  of 
egress  and  escape  from  factories  and  workshops  in  the  event  of 
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fire;  the  belting  and  gearing  must  be  guarded  securely;  the  machin- 
ery must  not  be  cleaned  while  running;  the  factories  and  work- 
shops must  be  kept  well  ventilated  and  clean,  and  provided  with 
suitable  sanitarj'  appliances;  hatchway  openings  must  be  guarded, 
elevators  mu9t  be  operated  under  safe  conditions,  means  of  extin- 
guishing fire  must  be  provided,  steam  pipes  must  be  protected  by 
proper  guards  of  incombustible  material;  minors  employed  must 
be  able  to  read  and  write  and  pix)duce  certificates  of  age  and 
school  attendance.  The  mere  enumeration  of  these  matters  con- 
vey no  adequate  idea  of  the  remarkable  strides  that  have  been 
made  in  legislation  of  this  general  character  which  merely  limited 
the  hours  of  labor,  nor  have  I  even  mentioned  otber  subjects  which 
come  within  the  province  of  our  Massachusetts  factory  inspectors 
and  which  are  of  like  imx)ortance  to  those  named.  I  might  speak 
of  one  matter,  which  is  of  recent  date,  comparatively,  and  which 
illustrates  most  forcibly  the  educating  power  of  the  law.  I  refer 
to  our  statute  relative  to  sanitary  appliances  in  factories  and 
workshops,  and  ventilation  of  such  structures  as  well  as  of  school- 
houses  and  public  buildings.  When  the  subject  of  sanitary 
improvement  was  first  agitated  it  was  surprising  to  find  what 
ignorance  prevailed,  not  only  as  to  the  deplorable  condition  of 
schoolhouses  and  workshops,  but  as  to  the  necessity  of  applying 
any  remedy;  but  as  soon  as  the  facts  were  made  known  by  our 
inspectors,  men  trained  in  scientific  inquiry  gave  the  public  the 
benefit  of  their  learning,  and  pointed  out  the  best  methods  of 
escai)e  from  such  dangers. 

The  Legislature  acted  upon  the  facts  and  arguments  presented, 
and  to-day  in  thousands  of  homes  throughout  our  State  there  is 
a  clearer  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health  because  of  the  action 
of  our  department  in  calling  attention  to  the  Imperative  need  of 
pure  air  and  good  drainage.  A  still  more  striking  case  is  that  of 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  clothing  made  in  unhealthy  places, 
wherein  our  inspectors  are  enjoined  to  ascertain  whether  certain 
garments  or  any  part  or  parts  thereof  are  in  cleanly  condition 
and  free  from  vermin  and  every  matter  of  an  infectious  and  con- 
tagious nature. 
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When  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  our  department  that  certain 
ready-made  gannents,  previously  manufactured  in  whole  or  in  part 
under  unhealthy  conditions^  w^ere  being  shipped  to  Massachusetts 
and  handled  here  in  ways  prejudicial  to  public  health,  a  stringent 
law  was  passed,  whose  prompt  and  thorough  enforcement  soon 
put  an  end  to  ^  the  graver  evils  complained  of,  but  the  immediate 
and  continuous  results  of  spreading  the  facts  broadcast  has  been 
to  improve  the  condition  of  all  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
clothing,  and  the  law  demonstrated  its  value  as  an  instnmient  of 
education.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  other  States  and  countries, 
it  is  api>arent  to  any  one  familiar  with  the  facts,  that  a  great 
advance  has  been  made  in  the  public  opinion  of  Massachusetts 
respecting  the  so-called  labor  laws.  Widely  discussed  and  care- 
fully considered  these  laws  have  been  impartially  executed  and 
have  stood  the  test  of  experience,  and  not  a  corporal's  guard 
within  our  borders  can  be  found  in  favor  of  impairing  their  force 
or  of  removing  them  from  the  statute  books.  WTiat  better  evi- 
dence can  be  furnished  of  the  wisdom  of  such  legislation  and  of  its 
power  to  educate  the  public  mind?  A  law  that  does  not  possess 
this  power  to  educate  is  a  dead  letter.  In  the  several  States 
represented  here  there  has  been  enacted  laws  pre-eminently 
adapted  to  the  objects  for  which  they  were  framed. 

We  have  a  w^ell  settled  public  opinion  which  vitalizes  and  sus- 
tains these  laws;  we  have  the  proper  machinery  to  maintain  and 
enforce  them,  and  every  wise  and  good  tendency  in  society  increases 
their  influence  and  power,  and  works  in  harmony  with  us  in  the 
discharge  of  our  important  duties  as  factory  inspectors. 

BESPONSIBILITIES    OF    INSPECTORS    AS    APPLIED    TO 

WAGE-EARNERS. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Convention: — In  presenting 
this  paper  for  your  consideration,  I  do  so  feeling  that  with  all  the 
language  and  words  that  the  English  grammar  is  i)0S8esscMi  of,  I 
could  not  find  enough  to  make  the  subject  a:?  interesting  as  I 
would  hope  or  wish  to,  nor  as  inviting  to,  your  minds  as  it  would 
be,  perhaps,  if  presented  to  you  by  one  endowed  with  more 
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ability  than  myself.  The  subject  is  one  that  each  and  every  one 
whose  duties  call  them  to  this  particular  field  can,  wiohout  doubt, 
appreciate,  Hiere  is,  perhaps,  no  line  of  work  which  does  not 
have  its  responsibilities.  The  engineer,  the  fireman,  the  com- 
mander of  a  vessel,  the  conductor  on  the  cars,  and  those  in  other 
vocations,  all  have  their  responsibilities. 

We,  as  inspectors^  and  others  who  have  the  same  line  of  duty 
to  perform,  have  great  and  *  grave  responsibilities.  Upon  us 
devolves  work  and  duties  of  great  magnitude.  The  welfare  and 
well-being  of  thousands  who  are  employed  hi  all  of  the  great 
industries,  and  the  smaller  ones  as  well,  come  imder  our  juris- 
diction. We  are  responsible  for  the  carrying  out  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  such  laws  as  are  made  for  the  workingmen  and  women, 
also  for  children,  by  legislative  enactment  Wa  enter  upon  our 
duties  with  these  facts  impressed  upon  us.  The  course  we  are 
to  pursue  is  before  us.  Our  duties  show  us  chat  th*H*e  is  need 
for  a  systematic  and  harmonious  organization.  Such  an  organi- 
zation should  continue  to  be  established,  because  of  the  many 
occupations,  the  origin  of  which  may  be  traced  to  the  talents  and 
tastes  of  individuals  in  the  early  commencement  of  society. 

The  increase  and  advance  in  civilization  originated  new  employ- 
ments, and  by  the  increase  and  advance  the  vast  machineiy  of 
industry  was  set  in  motion.  We  are  informed  tliat  "it  is  only 
in  a  civilized 'and  enlightened  state  of  society  that  regular  employ- 
ments are  performed,  and  as  society  advances  in  we;dth  and 
power,  the  number  of  distinct  employments  increase;''  as  the 
country  becomes  more  populated,  the  greater  the  niunber  of 
occupations  and  the  wider  the  field  for  activity  and  enteri)rise. 
Said  Alexander  Hamilton:  "It  is  a  just  observation,  that  minds 
of  the  strongest  and  most  active  powers  for  their  proper  objects, 
fall  below  mediocrity  and  labor  without  effect  if  confined  to 
uncongenial  pursuits;  and,  it  is  thence  to  be  inferred  that  the 
result  of  human  exertion  may  be  eminently  increased  bj  diver- 
sifying its  objects.  When  all  the  different  kind*  of  ind'jstry 
obtain  in  a  community,  each  individual  can  find  his  iiroper 
element,  and  call  into  activity  the  whole  Tigor  of  his  nature; 
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and  the  commuiiity  is  benefited  by  the  services  of  its  respect- 
ive memb«»  in  the  manners  in  which  each  can  serve  it 
with  most  effect  To  cherish  and  stimulate  the  activities  of 
the  hmnan  mind  by  multiplying  the  objects  of  enterprise  is  not 
among  the  least  of  the  considerations  of  the  expedients  by  which 
the  wealth  of  a  nation  may  be  promoted.  Even  things  in 
themselves  not  positively*  advantageous  sometim«3s  become 
so  by  their  tendency  to  promote  exertion.  Every  new  science 
which  is  oi)ened  to  the  busy  nature  of  man  to  rouse  and  exert 
itself,  is  the  addition  of  new  energy  to  the  general  stock  of  effort. 
It  is,  therefore,  to  the  interest  of  natioas  to  diversify  the  indus- 
trious pursuits  of  the  individuals  who  compose  them."  As  inspec- 
tors we  find  many  of  the  ideas  as  set  forth  bv  one  who  studied  the 
wants  of  the  workingman  years  ago,  to  be  in  the  main  and  to  a 
great  extent  true  In  this  present  generation. 

That  great  power,  machinery,  which  has  served  to  furnish  the 
great  mass  of  mankind  with  the  comforts  of  life,  which  is  now- 
used  in  almost  every  vocation,  and  which  this  country  has  pro-  j 
duced  more  than  all  other  countries  combined,  has  been,  to  a 
great  extent,  beneficial  to  many  thousands.  Inventive  talent  is 
a  distinguishing  feature  of  Americans.  This  country  surpasses 
all  others  in  the  production  of  vast  quantities  of  machinery  which 
is  noted  for  its  simplicity  and  production.  During  a  period  of 
fifty  years  great  changes  have  been  made  in  the  various  occupa- 
tions of  many  thousands  by  the  improvements  in  machinery. 

Physical  force  seems  no  longer  sufficient  as  in  bygone  d<iys  to 
insure  the  success  of  the  wage-earner.  It  may  be  noticed  that 
more  skill  and  less  strength  is  required  in  using  machinery  than 
in  working  by  hand.  It  has  been  said,  "  without  machinery  there 
would  be  no  human  labor  at  all."  The  invention  and  employment 
of  extensive  and  complicated  machinery  is  eventually  of  advan- 
tage to  mankind.  It  certainly  diminishes  hard  labor,  and  if  other 
occupations  involving  less  toil  can  be  opened  to  operatives  thus 
deprived  of  employment,  it  removes  the  ground  for  objection  and 
prejudice  and  proves  a  benefit  to  all  concerned. 

Our  duties  call  us  among  all  varieties  of  occupations.  We  see 
the  conditions,  as  it  were,  of  the  working  classes.    We  find  them. 
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to  a  great  extent,  well  educated,  and  their  education  is  the  great 
work  of  this  age,  and  of  every  age,  for  just  in  proportion  to  their 
education  their  intelligence  is  rendered  more  universal.  In 
observing  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  we  have  noticed 
that  in  this  country  the  home  comforts  of  these  people  are 
sui>erior  to  those  of  any  other  country,  and  their  organizations 
are  of  a  higher  grade.  Our  public  schools  have  a  tendency  to 
inspire  a  feeling  of  personal  freedom  and  independence.  It  is  a 
fact,  that  in  no  other  country  as  the  United  States  have  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor  especially  such  means  of  acquiring  an  education; 
nor  is  there  that  freedom  of  thought  and  si)eech,  which  is  so  con- 
ducive to  the  forming  of  a  correct  estimate  of  matters  and  things 
in  genial,  so  prevalent  in  other  countries  as  in  America.  Yet  we 
can  see  that  there  is  much  room  for  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  the  wage-earner.  As  we. have  said,  the  workingmen  in  this 
country  are  educated;  they  think  for  themselves;  their  labor  is 
better  rewarded;  In  many  instances  they  rise  to  influence  and 
power,  and  to  positions  whereby  laws  are  enacted  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  will  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  and 
require  for  them  more  gen^x>us  remuneration  for  their  labor. 

In  this  country  nature  has  furnished  men  with  sufficient  capital 
for  earning  a  subsistence.  They  are  possessed  of  reason,  health, 
and  a  knowledge  of  some  employment  Many  persons,  by  being 
furnished  with  assistance  or  employment  for  a  short  time,  regain 
much  of  the  ground  they  have  lost,  and  march  with  a  heart  so 
bold  and  a  step  so  active  as  the  most  fortunate.  The  difference 
in  the  condition  and  institution  of  our  people,  the  freedom  of  their 
laws,  their  roving  natures,  the  vast  extent  of  our  unimproved 
country  and  its  great  resources,  the  construction  of  public  works 
and  other  numberless  measures  for  earning  a  subsistence,  render 
us  to  a  greater  extent  free  from  the  indigence  and  pauperism  that 
burdens  other  countries.  The  depression  in  the  social  and  moral 
scale  of  the  working  class  in  the  United  States  we  can  safely  say 
is  much  less  than  in  any  other  country;  they  are  increasing  in 
intelligence  and  prosperity.  Says  Channing:  "The  only  elevation 
of  man  consists  in  the  exercise  of  growth  and  energy  of  his  higher 
principles  and  powers,  and  so  far  as  manual  labor  from  meriting 
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contempt  or  slight,  that  it  will  probably  be  found,  when  united 
with  true  means  of  culture,  to  foster  sound  judgment,  a  keener 
observation,  a  more  creative  imagination,  and  a  purer  taste  than 
any  other  vocation." 

Activity,  either  of  mind  or  body,  is  the  best  element  of  succesa. 
We  see  the  desire  exhibited  among  those  whom  we  come  in  con- 
tact with.  We  notice  that  industry  is  a  virtue,  and  without  it  the 
other  virtues  are  not  likely  to  flourish.  As  public  opinion  changes 
the  customs  of  society  become  more  liberal,  and  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  laws  follow.  It  is  a  natural  result  of  the  foundation 
on  which  the  structure  is  erected.  The  mouldy  archives  of  cen- 
turies back  will  not  answer  for  the  present  time. 

We  notice  that  the  increasing  wants  of  mankind  multiply  the 
number  of  employments,  but  discretion  needs  to  be  used  that  each 
employment  is  filled  according  to  its  wants.  It  has  been  siiid: 
'^  That  the  character  of  a  nation  depends  on  its  people,  and  that 
depends  on  their  home  lives."  A  nation  has  not  arrived  at  its 
highest  state  of  perfection  until  each  member  of  the  comraunity 
has  every  faculty  and  energy  developed  and  fully  employe«L  It  is 
not  in  the  brighter  hours  of  spring  that  trees  are  filled  with  fniit, 
but  in  the  long  burning  days  of  summer.  So  time  and  expericmce 
must  ripen  the  fruit  of  our  labors.  Dr.  Channing  says:  "Man 
owes  his  growth,  his  energy,  chiefly  to  the  striving  of  his  will. 
Easy,  pleasant  work  does  not  make  robust  minds,  does  not  train 
them  to  endurance,  to  perseverance.  Manual  labor  is  a  school 
in  which  men  are  placed  to  get  energy  of  purpose  and  character." 

The  desire  to  live  by  some  occupation  imagined  genteel,  ha\ing 
a  flctitious  name  or  estimate  because  of  its  freedom  from  severe 
manual  labor,  is  a  fertile  source  of  evil  in  the  rising  genenition 
of  our  country.  Everything  that  develops  the  intellect,  taste  and 
industry  of  a  people  should  be  encouraged.  The  social,  moral  and 
intellectual  condition  of  a  man  has  much  to  do  with  the  honor  and 
standing  of  a  nation.  The  glory  of  a  nation  and  its  intellectual 
advancement  rise  together. 

In  our  line  of  inspection  we  see  somewhat  the  value  of  employ- 
ment in  its  variety  of  forms.  We  notice  by  want  of  occupation 
idleness  is  engendered,  discontent  produced,  envy  and  jealousy 
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aroused,  and  the  indiyidnal  either  becomes  listless  and  idle  or 
fault-finding  and  morose.  Employment  becomes  and  is  the  best 
promoter  of  happiness  and  morality.  Employment  drives  away 
discontent,  and  we  know  that  people  are  more  lively  when  actively 
employed.  It  creates  a  feeling  that  engenders  confidence,  and 
obtains  an  Influence.  It  also  gives  force  of  character.  Occupa- 
tion is  the  great  pillar  of  support  It  develops  the  nature  of  man, 
it  makes  him  stronger,  wiser  and  better.  Without  labor  nature 
would  be  comparatively  unproductive,  and  her  productions  would 
be  almost  useless. 

As  it  is  our  province  to  look  over  the  vast  fields  of  usefulness, 
the  varied  occupations  and  employments  in  which  thousands  are 
engaged,  and  seeing  their  conditions,  and  having  to  enforce  numer- 
ous laws  tending  towards  the  good  and  welfare  of  the  wage- 
earner,  great  responsibilities  rest  upon  us.  When  we  take  into 
consideration  that  the  class  of  people  whose  lives  must.be,  to  a 
great  extent,  imperilled  by  machinery  which,  in  many  instances, 
incurs  loss  of  life*  and  limb,  and  the  disastrous  consequences  aris- 
ing from  insecure  elevators  and  non-sufficient  fire-escapes,  we 
become  to  realize  that  our  duties  are  of  no  ordinary  character. 
We  are,  therefore,  to  go  forward  in  our  line  of  duty,  showing  no 
partiality  but  endeavoring  to  do  that  which  is  our  part  and  sub- 
serving the  interests  of  the  State  and  that  which  seems  to  us  best 
for  the  public  good.  And  we  can  hope  that  public  opinion  will 
not  be  unjust,  granting  and  sustaining  privileges,  liberties  and 
rights  that  are  due  the  wage-earner. 

It  has  been  said  that  "public  opinion  is  like  an  oak  tree;  every 
leaf  may  be  shattered,  every  bough  broken,  and  limb  after  limb 
torn  away,  but  the  body  has  been  made  strong  by  these  leaves, 
boughs  and  limba"  Let  us  then  hope  to  see  the  leaves  of  error 
destroyed,  the  boughs  of  prejudice  torn  away  limb  by  limb,  ignor- 
ance, false  reasoning  and  unjust  laws  replaced  by  such  laws  that 
will  make  in  each  and  ev^ery  State  the  strong  oak  of  intelligence 
a  benefit,  and  be  of  such  a  character  that  it  will  continue  through 
the  growth  of  ages. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  follows  that  whoever  seeks  the 
improTement  of  his  fdlow-men,  the  ennobling  of  the  c(Hnmunitj 
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among  whom  he  lives,  or  the  true  glory  of  a  nation,  can  best 
accomplish  his  purpose  by  spreading  iorth  the  light  of  knowl- 
edge and  strengthening  and  developing  the  public  understanding. 
By  this  association,  and  with  a  concentration  of  iwwer,  it  will 
be  found  that  our  duties  are  worthy  of  a  profound  attention, 

ISAAC  S.  MULLEB, 

Secretary. 

RECENT  PROGRESS  IN  VENTILATION. 

Read  by  Deputy  Inspector  John  T.  Whiter  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Convention: — It  is  but  little 
more  than  four  years  since  the  first  law  was  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Massachusetts  requiring  schoolhouses  to  be  well  venti- 
lated.    A  record  of  the  improvement  made  in  the  ventilation  of 
such  buildings  since  that  time  would  be,  practically  speaking,  a 
record  of  all  the  good  work  done  in  that  line  in  the  State,     If 
there  were  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1888  more  than 
half  a  dozen  well  ventilated  schools  in  Massachusetts,  the  State 
inspectors  of  buildings  have  so  far  failed  to  find  them.    Some  good 
work  had  been  done  in  jLynn  with  jacketed  stoves,  and  there  were 
some  few  instanoee  where  patented  ^^tems  had  been  introduced, 
which  were  doing  what  might  at  that  time,  perhaps,  be  called 
very  fair  work,  but  the  best  of  these  were  far  inferior  to  recent 
improved  methods. 

Shortly  after  the  law  was  passed,  I  had  my  attention  called  to  a 
building  which  had  been  ventilated  in  1886  by  a  system  which 
the  school  authorities  thought  to  be  doing  good  work.  A  careful 
insi)ection  of  this  building  showed  the  supply  of  air  from  tlie 
furnaces,  under  favorable  conditions^  to  be  about  seventeen  cubic 
feet  per  minute  for  each  pupil  accommodated  in  tlie  rooniA.  It 
was  rather  difficult  to  measure  the  amount  of  air  removed  by  tlie 
ventiducts,  owing  to  the  fact  that  at  some  of  the  outlets,  of  which 
there  were  several  in  each  room,  the  draught  of  air  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  move  the  whed  of  the  anemometer.  A  test  for  carbonic 
acid  made  in  one  of  the  rooms  in  front  of  the  teachers  desk,  gave 
eighteen  parts  of  that  gas  in  10,000  parts  of  air.  - 
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In  this  building  the  outlet  registers  were  at  the  tloar  immedi- 
ately under  the  windows^  wher^  if  the*e  had  befwi  a  .i^ood  draught 
through  them,  the  fresh  air  as  it  cooled  and  descended  would  be 
drawn  out  before  any  child  would  have  had  any  use  of  it.  I 
was  not  surprised  to  hear  that  a  well-known  expert  had  stated 
that  in  a  school,  ventilated  by  this  system,  lie  had  found  better 
air  in  the  "  foul-air  gathering  room ''  in  the  basement  than  he  did 
in  the  school-rooms. 

A  Kentucky  gentleman,  who  was  asked  about  bad  whisky,  is 
said  to  have  replied  that  scHUe  brands  of  whisky  were  undoubtedly 
better  than  oth^s,  but  there  was  no  bad  v^hLskey  in  ICentucky;. 
80  we  may  say  of  the  methods  of  ventilation  in  us3  a  dozen  years 
ago,  that  some  were  undoubtedly  worse  than  others,  but  there 
was  no  good  ventilation  in  the  schools  of  Massachusetts. 

I  do  not  know  as  I  can  give  you  a  better  idea  of  the  difference 
between  the  old  and  new  methods  than  by  giving  you  a  descrip- 
tion of  two  buildings,  one  of  which  we  will  designate  as  No.  1, 
heated  and  ventilated  in  the  old  way,  and  the  other,  which  we 
will  call  No.  2,  by  the  most  recent  improved  methods. 

Let  us  take^  for  instance,  as  No.  1,  a  two-st4>ry,  four-room  school- 
house,  built)  say  ten  years  ago.  There  are  scores  of  such  buildings 
in  the  State  in  which  the  means  of  heating  and  ventilation  are 
substantially  the  same.  Let  us  suppose  that  we  are  to  inspect 
such  a  building.  We  first  enter  the  basement^  where  the  heating 
apparatus  is  located.  In  this  basement  there  are  two  fmniaoes, 
placed  nearly  in  the  center  of  the  building.  We  find  erch  furnace 
is  arranged  to  heat  two  rooms,  and  the  pipes  for  conveying  the 
heated  air  lead  from  the  furnaces  to  registers  in  the  fioor  of  the 
rooms  in  front  of,  or  perhaps  at  one  side  of  the  teacher's  desk. 
These  pipes  are  from  six  to  fifteen  feet  in  length,  and,  of  course, 
very  nearly  horizontal. 

The  pipes  leading  to  the  lower  rooms  are  fifteen  inches  in 
diameter,  giving  a  cross-sectional  area  of  about  one  and  one- 
quarter  square  feet  for  each  pipe.  The  pipes  leading  to  the  upper 
rooms  are  twelve  inches  in  diameter.  There  is  also  a  pipe  from 
each  furnace  to  the  entry,  the  aggregate  area  of  the  pipes  from 
one  furnace  being  somewhat  less  than  three  square  feet    We 
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find  that  fresh  air  is  sapplied  to  eaoh  furnace  through  a  wooden 
duct  called  a  cold-air  box.  This  cold-air  box  has  a  sectional  area 
of  about  two  and  a  half  square  feet,  or  smaller  than  the  area  of 
the  hot-air  pipes,  to  allow  for  expansion  of  the  air  when  heated. 
These  cold-air  dncts  are  each  about  twenty-flve  feet  long,  and 
there  are  two  sharp  turns  in  each  duct.  If  we  now  examine  the 
furnaces  we  shall  find  that  the  cadngs  are  very  close  to  the  body 
of  the  furnace,  and  that  the  area  of  the  space  through  which  the 
air  must  pass  to  be  heated  is  somewhat  less  than  the  aggregate 
area  of  the  pipes  leading  to  the  rocnns. 

We  will  now  examine  one  of  the  rooms  on  the  first  floor.  Jhis 
room  faces  south,  and  is  lighted  on  the  south  and  west  sides. 
This  gives  the  room  two  exterior  or  cold  walls  and  two  interior 
or  warm  walls.  The  teacher's  desk  is  set  near  the  center  of  one 
of  the  warm  walls,  and  the  furnace  register  'is  in  the  floor  about 
half  way  from  the  desk  to  the  door  at  which  we  entered.  This 
register  is  fifteen  by  twenty-two  inches,  and  has,  therefore,- a  net 
area  of  one  and  six-tenths  square  feet.  So  much  for  the  means 
of  supplying  warm  air.  The  teachers  will  teU  us  of  another  way 
of  supplying  fresh  air  to  the  room.  This  is  accomplished,  or  sup- 
posed to  be  accomplished,  by  slightly  raiisfing  the  lower  sash  of 
the  windows,  so  as  to  leave  an  open  space  between  the  meeting 
rails  of  the  sashes  through  which  the  air  may  enter  if  it  wiU,  and 
a  board  a  few  inches  in  width  is  placed  across  the  bottom  of  the 
sash  to  prevent  the  air  from  coming  in  at  that  i>oint  We  now 
look  for  the  outlets  for  the  Vitiated  air.  In  the  face  of  one  of  the 
interior  walls  we  find  four  registers,  two  near  the  floor  and  two 
near  the  top  of  the  room.  These  registers  open  into  wooden 
ducts,  eight  by  twelve  inches  in  area,  the  bottom  and  top  registers 
opening  in  each  case  into  the  same  duct  These  ducts  run  to 
the  attic  and  are  then  brought  together  under  a  large  ventilator 
on  the  roof.  This  ventilator  has  a  patent  top  or  cover,  de€dgned 
to  prevent  a  downward  draught  of  air.  There  is  no  great  danger 
of  a  very  strong  upward  draughty  but  if  there  were^  this  patent 
top  would  effectually  prevent  that  also. 

I  have  been  somewhat  particular  in  describing  these  appli- 
ances— ^flrs^  because  this  is  a  sample  of  what  was  formerly 
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thonght  to  be  a  ventilated  school;  and,  secondly,  because  I  expect 
to  show  yon  that  in  every  way  this  method  of  heating  and  ventilat- 
ing is  defective. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  apply  our  tests  to  see  how  the  system 
works.  We  first  ascertain  the  temperature  of  the  outside  air,  and 
find  it  to  be  20  degrees  Fahrenheit'  The  barometer  stands  at 
thirty  inches,  and  the  humidity  is  thirty-five  per  cent.  We  nert 
place  a  thermometer  on  the  furnace  register  and  several  more  in 
different  parts  of  the  room,  at  the  floor,  at  the  breathing  line,  at 
five  feet  high,  and  at  the  top  of  the  room.  The  thermometer  on  the 
register  indicates  230  degrees;  the  one  five  feet  high,  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  74  degrees;  one  at  the  floor,  66  degrees;  and  one  near 
the  ceiling,  90  degrees.  We  place  an  air  meter  over  the  register, 
and  find  the  velocity  of  the  incomuig  air  to  be  350  feet  per  minuta 
Multiply  this  by  the  net  area  of  the  register,  and  we  find  we  have 
an  air  supply  from  this  source  of  560  cubic  feet  per  minute,  or 
abont  eleven  cubic  feet  per  minute  for  each  of  the  fifty  scholars 
present  The  room  being  rather  warm,  we  find  that  the  teachei: 
has  raised  two  of  the  sashes  on  one  side  of  the  room,  by  doing 
which  she  supposes  she  is  admitting  a  further  supply  of  fresh  air. 

We  now  examine  the  registers  leading  to  the  ventiducts,  and 
find  only  the  upper  ones  open.  The  teacher  tells  us  that  she 
keeps  those  open  so  as  to  carry  off  the  foul  air  from  the  top  of  the 
room.  We  oj^n  the  lower  ones  and  find  no  movement  of  air 
through  them.  There  is,  however,  some  outward  draught  at  th6 
upper  ones,  and  we  find  by  measurement  that  about  100  cubio 
feet  of  air  per  minute  is  being  removed  from  the  room  in  this  way. 

Tlie  school  has  now  been  in  session  somewhat  over  an  hour, 
and  we  make  a  test  of  the  air  for  carbonic  acid.  At  the  breath- 
ing line,  near  the  center  of  the  room,  we  find  thirty-three  parts 
of  that  gas  in  10,000  parts  of  air. 

There  is  one  more  important  thing  we  desire  to  know,  and  that 
is  how  the  air  which  is  coming  in  from  the  furnace  circulates 
through  the  room.  As  a  simple  way  of  testing  this,  we  bum  a 
slow  fuse  of  gunpowder  on  the  iron  grating  under  the  register. 
The  smoke  mingles  with  the  air,  find  of  course  goes  with  it  over 
the  room.    We  thus  find  that  the  warm  air  is  sent  directly  to  the 
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top  of  the  room,  where  it  spreads  out  on  the  ceiling  until  it  reaches 
the  outer  walls,  when  it  begins  slowly  to  descend.  As  it  poeses 
down  next  to  the  windows  where  the  meeting  rails  are  open,  we 
might  suj^se  that  the  smoke  would  be  driven  inward  by  the  air 
coming  in  at  that  point,  but  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  teacher, 
it  ifi  drawn  rapidly  outward,  thus  showing  that  instead  of  admit- 
ting fresh  cool  air,  she  has  been  allowing  fresh  warm  air  to  pass 
out.  We  also  find  the  smoke  passing  out  through  the  upper 
registers  in  the  ventiducts,  and  a  simple  calculation  shows  that 
rather  more  than  one-third  of  the  air  coming  in  from  the  furnace 
is  lost  in  these  two  ways. 

We  will  now  suppose  we  are  to  inspect  another  school  which,  is 
heated  and  ventilated  by  a  more  recent,  and  what  I  think  we 
shall  find^  to  be  a  greatly  superior  method. 

The  plan  of  this  building,  No.  2,  is  the  same  as  the  one  we 
have  already  inspected.  We  find  the  furnaces  to  be  of  the  same 
make  as  those  in  No.  1,  the  main  difference  being  that  they  are 
two  si2?es  larger,  and  the  space  between  the  furnace  and  its  casing 
is  much  larger  than  in  those  we  first  examined.  They  are,  how- 
ever, very  differently  located  and  arranged.  Instead  of  being 
near  the  middle  of  the  building  with  long  cold-air  boxes,  they  are 
near  the  outer  walls,  and  there  are  no  cold-air  boxes  to  be  seen. 
Each  furnace  is  supplied  with  air  directly  from  a  small  room  i)arti- 
tioned  off  from  the  basement,  and  this  room  gets  its  air  through 
a  grated  window  having  an  area  of  about  eight  square  feet  iThe 
hot-air  pipes  lead  from  tlie  top  of  the  furnace  directly  to  the 
rooms.  For  convenience  in  this  case  they  are  square  in  section, 
two  feet  each  way  inside,  making  an  area  of  f«)ur  square  feet  for 
each  pipe  instead  of  1.6  square  feet  as  in  No.  I.  As  the  base- 
ment is  ten  feet  high,  there  is  an  opjwrtunity  for  an  opening  in 
each  pipe  between  the  top  of  the  furnace  and  the  ceiling,  and 
directly  into  the  top  of  the  fresh-air  room.  This  opening  has 
a  flap  or  valve  which  can  be  opened  or  closed  from  the  school- 
room, and  is  known  as  a  mixing  valve,  because  when  open  it 
allows  the  cold  air  to  enter  the  pipe  and  mingle  with  the  wanu 
air,  thus  reducing  the  temperature  of  the  air  entering  the  room 
whenever  it  may  be  desirable  to  do  so. 
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We  also  find  a  large  brick  chinmey  in  this  basement,  so  located 
that  ventilating  pipes  from  the  interior  or  warm  angles  of  the 
rooms  may  conveniently  connect  with,  it  The  cross  sectional 
area  of  the  ventilating  flue  in  thifi  chimney  is  somewhat  move 
than  sixteen  square  feet,  this  one  being,  for  convenience  sake,  three 
feet  mx  inches  by  four  feet  nine  inches.  There  is  a  large  stove  or 
heater  at  the  bottom  of  this  flue,  and  the  vent  pipes  from  the 
lower  rooms  enter  under  this  heater.  Those  from  the  upper 
rooms  enter  the  chimney  direct,  as  they  are  found  to  do  better 
work  in  this  way  than  when  carried  down  to  the  bottom. 

We  now  examine  one  of  the  rooms  on  the  first  floor.  We  first 
look  for  the  warm-air  inlet,  and.  find  it  about  eight  feet  from  the 
floor  on  tbe  northerly  interior  wall,  and  about  live  feet  from  the 
outer  wall.  This  opening  has  no  valves.  It  is  covered  with  a 
coarse  wire  grating,  and  has  a  net  area  of  four  sind  a  half  square 
feet  There  is  a  pull  or  handle  hanging  under  this  inlet  attached 
to  a  chain,  by  which  the  mixing  valve  is  operated.  We  find  The 
exit  for  foul  air  near  the  angle  of  the  two  interior  walls  of  the 
room.  This  roister  has  a  net  area  of  four  and  three-fourths 
square  feet^  and  the  pipe  leading  from  it  lo  the  !x»ttom  of  the 
ventilating  shaft  has  an  area  of  Ave  square  feet. 

We  now  proceed  to  test  the  working  of  the  apparatus  in  the 
same  way  as  in  buUding  No.  1.  We  find  the  outside  temperature, 
barometric  pressure  and  humidity  to  be  the  same  as  before,  and 
we  hang  a  thermometer  at  the  inlet  and  place  rithers  in  various 
parts  of  the  room  as  in  our  previous  tests.  The  thermometer  at 
five  feet  high  in  the  middle  of  the  room  stands  at  70  degrees;  at 
the  floor  it  is  68  degrees;  at  the  ceiling,  70  degrees.  At  the  inlet 
for  warm  air,  it  is  96  degrees.  The  velocity  of  the  incoming  air 
we  find  to  be  395  feet  per  minute.  As  the  working  area  of  the 
Inlet  is  found  to  be  four  square  feet,  this  gives  us  an  air  supply 
of  1,580  cubic  feet  per  minute,  or  over  thirtv  cubic  feet  per 
minute  for  each  of  the  fifty  scholars  present.  We  measure  the 
amount  of  air  passtag  through  the  foul  air  register,  and  find  it  to 
be  slightly  more  than  1,600  cubic  feet  per  minute. 

We  are  now  ready  for  our  test  for  carbonic  acid,  wliich  we 
make  in  the  same  way,  and  at  the  same  time  in  the  session,  as 
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in  No.  1,  but  instead  of  thirty-three  parts  of  that  gas  in  10,000 
of  air,  we  now  find  only  seven  and  seven-tenths  parts.  We  make 
a  smoke  test  for  circulation  in  the  same  way  as  before,  and  find 
that  the  warm  air  strikes  the  ceiling  about  six  feet  from  the  inlet 
and  spreads  quite  rapidly  over  the  whole  upper  portion  of  the  room. 
Thence  it  descends,  faster  near  the  outer  walls  than  elsewhere, 
until  in  a  few  minutes  the  smoke  is  evenly  diffused  over  every  seat 
in  the  room. 

There  are  no  windows  or  doors  open,  and  as  the  exhaust  is 
■lightly  greater  than  the  supply  of  warm  air,  there  is  no  condition 
of  plenum  to  force  the  air  out  of  the  room,  and  as  the  windows 
ore  all  double,  as  aU  schoolroom*  windows  should  be  in  cold 
weather,  there  is  very  little  air  lost  in  that  way. 

These  are  no  hypothetical  cases.  As  I  have  stated,  there  are 
scores  of  buildings  in  this  State  heated  and  ventilated  in  substan- 
tially the  same  way  that  I  have  described  in  No.  1.  There  are, 
perhaps,  not  many  where  all  the  work  is  located  and  arranged 
exactly  as  in  No.  2,  but  I  have  given  you  a  description  of  those 
In  which  I  have  found  the  best  work  being  done.  All  the  figures 
I  have  given  are  taken  from  the  reports  of  our  inspectors,  and 
generally  from  the  averages  of  a  large  number  of  observations 
made  in  the  two  classes  of  buildings. 

Let  me  now  call  your  attention  to  some  of  the  points  of  differ- 
ence in  the  two  methods  of  ventilation  as  exhibited  in  the  build- 
ings we  are  supposed  to  have  inspected.  First,  in  building  No,  2 
there  are  no  cold-air  boxes.  One  objection  to  a  cold-air  box  is 
friction,  and  another  is  that  the  outside  currents  of  air  have  a 
much  greater  effect  upon  the  working  of  the  furnace  than  when 
the  air  is  taken  from  a  fresh-air  room.  If  a  furnace  is  so  located 
as  to  compel  the  use  of  a  cold-air  box  or  duct  to  supply  fresh  air, 
this  duct  should  be  considerably  larger  instead  of  smaller  than  the 
aggregate  area  of  the  hot-air  pipes.  The  power  of  a  furnace  to 
pull  air  through  a  long  duct  is  none  too  great,  even  when  we  send 
the  air  to  the  room  at  a  temperature  of  from  200  degrees  to  3(H) 
degrees  and  when  we  reduce  this  temperature  to  80  degrees  or  90 
degrees,  we  must  reduce  friction  as  much  as  possible.    For  this 
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reason,  also,  we  aroid  horizontal  hot-air  pipes.    The  ^^ason  for 
the  increased  size  of  all  air  pipes  is  apparent 

You  will  remember  that  our  circulation  test  in  No.  1  showed 
that  the  air  from  the  furnace  went  directly  to  the  celling,  and  con- 
sequently its  distribution  over  the  room  began  at  the  top  and  not 
at  the  bottom.  If  we  had  made  a  more  careful  inspection  we  should 
have  found  that  the  ascending  column  of  hot  air  carried  up  with 
it,  by  friction,  a  portion  of  the  surrounding  cooler  air,  and  that  this 
air  was  drawn  from  near  the  floor,  and  from  the  direction  of  the 
seats.  The  air  thus  drawn  in  and  carried  up  was  foul  air,  which 
should  have  been  carried  ofC  through  the  ventiducts. 

You  will,  perhaps,  ask  how  we  know  that  this  was  foul  air.  I 
will  endeavor  to  answer  that  question.  Some  people  tell  us  that 
carbonic  acid  does  not  settle  to  the  floor,  as  was  formerly  supposed, 
but  is  equally  diffused  through  the  room  according  to  Dalton's 
well-known  law  of  diffusion  of  gases.  Others  tell  us  that  Ihe  air 
is  expelled  from  the  lungs  of  the  scholars  and  bein^  warmer  than  the 
surrounding  air,  ascends  to  the  top  of  the  room,  and  that  therefore 
the  foul  air  will  be  found  at  the  top. 

As  to  carbonic  acid,  I  think  no  one  who  has  ever  made  a  dozen 
tests  of  air  in  a  schoolroom  wiU  say  that  gas  always  settles  to 
the  floor.  In  regard  to  the  second  statement,  if  we  take  the  tem- 
perature of  a  schoolroom  at  six  feet  above  the  floor,  we  shall 
find  it  to  be  not  above  75  degrees,  when  it  is  70  degrees  at  the 
breathing  line,  showing  that  the  air  from  the  lungs  has  rapidly 
cooled  as  it  diffused.  How  it  then  rises  to  the  top  of  the  room 
when  the  air  at  the  top  is  at  90  degrees,  I  leave  for  the  advocates 
of  the  theory  to  explain. 

In  ventilation,  as  sometimes  in  politics,  "  it  is  a  condition  and 
not  a  theory  that  confronts  us."  Experiments  made  with  a  cau- 
dle in  a  bottle,  or  observations  on  the  behavior  of  carbonic  dioxide 
aB  it  is  evolved  in  a  chemical  reaction,  however  interesting  they 
may  be  in  a  lecture  room,  do  not  give  us  much  information  as  to 
how  we  shall  cause  1,500  feet  of  pure,  warm  air  to  circulate  in  a 
schoolroom  in  such  a  way  that  every  scholar  will  get  his  share 
of  it.    And  yet  this  is  the  most  difficult  problem  in  ventilation. 

80 
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The  question  of  admitting  the  fresh  air  at  the  top  or  bottom  of 
the  room  is  not  determined  by  the  natural  morement  of  carbonic 
acid  or  any  other  impurity,  or  by  the  gravity  or  levity  of  the  air 
as  It  comes  from  the  lungs.  In  cold  weather  the  fresh  air  must 
be  warmed,  and  generally  it  must  be  warmed  to  many  degpeeis 
above  the  temperature  at  which  we  wi^h  to  have  the  room  at  the 
breathing  line.  So  heated,  it  will  go  to  the  top  of  the  room,  no 
matter  where  we  admit  it,  and  its  distribution  will  begin  there. 
By  leading  it  there  in  pipes,  we  avoid  carrying  up  dust  and  foul 
alp  with  it,  and  we  can  so  locate  the  inlets  and  direct  the  flow  of 
air  as  to  distribute  it  more  evenly  through  the  room  than  if  we 
admit  it  at  the  floor.  It  is  because  the  movement  of  the  air  is 
from  the  top  towards  the  bottom  that  the  air  at  the  floor  is  usually 
foul  air. 

The  next  point  we  shall  notice  is  the  location  and  size  of  the 
foul-air  vents.  Experience  has  shown  that  we  can  not  expect, 
with  a  ventilating  chimney  of  the  height  we  usually  get  in  a  two- 
story  building,  to  secure  a  greater  velocity  of  the  air  in  the  outlet 
ducts  than  that  at  which  the  air  enters  the  room  from  the  fur- 
nace, and,  as  we  desire  to  have  the  exhaust  a  little  in  excess  of 
the  supply,  we  make  these  pipes  a  little  larger  than  the  supply 
pipes.  Otherwise  there  would  be  a  tendency  to  force  out  the  warm 
air,  as  it  falls  near  the  walls,  through  every  crevice  or  opening  in 
the  doors  and  windows,  and  we  should  lose  both  air  and  heat  in 
that  wav. 

In  some  cases,  and  especially  where  fans  or  blowers  are  used 
to  force  in  the  air,  and  the  exhaust  is  very  deflcient,  I  have  found 
this  lose  to  be  very  great  In  one  instance  I  found  the  supply  to 
be  2,500  cubic  feet  per  minute  and  the  exhaust  only  700  cubic 
feet  per  minuta  In  another  the  supply  was  4,100  feet  per  minute 
and  the  exhaust  1,900.  As  the  air  was  warm  and  sent  directly  to 
the  top  of  the  room,  and  as  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  leakage 
from  a  room  is  above  the  breathing  line,  there  was  from  1,300 
to  1,600  feet  of  air  sent  in  which  did  not  reach  the  children. 

From  a  large  number  of  observations  made,  I  base  the  opinion 
that  a  supply  of  1,500  feet  of  air  per  minute^  with  a  properly 
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located  extraction  flue  carrying  off  a  little  larger  amount,  will 
,  keep  tilie  air  at  the  breathing  line  as  pure  as  will  a  supply  of 
2,600  feet  per  minute  with  no  proi)er  provision  for  i-emoving  the 
air.  What  economy  there  can  be  in  heating  and  forcing  in  this 
extra  1,000  feet  of  air  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  shown. 

Many  persons  who  plainly  see  the  need  of  a  lai^  supply  of  air 
for  ventilation,  fail  to  appreciate  the  importfince  of  the  work 
done  by  the  ventilating  chimney  in  extracting  the  vitiated  air. 
Almost  all  writers  on  the  subject  have  spoken  highly  of  the  open  fire- 
place as  a  means  of  ventilation.  And  yet  bhe  tire-place  supplies 
no  air.  AH  its  good  work  is  done  in  extracting  the  air  from  the 
room,  and  that,  too,  from  the  bottom.  The  ventilating  chimney 
works  in  precisely  the  same  way,  and  when  properly  built  and 
connected  with  the  rooms,  will  do  the  work  witli  far  less  expendi- 
ture of  coal  than  an  open  fire-place. 

In  recapitulation,  permit  me  to  state  what  has  probably  been 
already  made  evident  to  you,  that  recent  improvements  in  venti- 
lation have  not  been  made  by  any  radical  change  in  the  appliances 
for  supplying  air  to  ot  removing  it  from  the  I'ooms,  bnt  by  a 
different  construction  and  arrangement  of  appltjinces  long  in 
common  use.  Firsts  in  place  of  supplying  500  cubic  feet  of  air 
per  minute  at  a  high  temperature,  we  send  in  1,500  feet  at  a  com- 
paratively low  temperature.  Secondly,  we  have  an  arrangement 
for  controlling  the  temperature  of  the  incoming  air,  and  are  thus 
enabled  to  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  room  witliout  shutting 
off  our  air  supply.  Third,  the  supply  pipes  and  inlets  are  so 
arranged  as  to  deliver  the  air  to  the  room  in  the  best  manner  to 
secure  good  circulation.  Fourth,  the  circulation  is  fui^ther  aidecf 
by  a  positive  and  certain  means  of  removing  the  air  from  the 
room  when  it  has  done  its  work. 

There  are  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  State  Inspectors  of  15uild- 
ings,  carefully  made  reports  of  500  ventilated  schoolrooms  a«i 
submitted  to  Chief  Wade  by  the  inspectors  in  different  |)jiits  of 
the  State.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few  figures  from 
these  reports  in  addition  to  those  I  have  already  given. 

It  appears  that  if  we  supply  a  schoolroom  with  1,500  cubic 
feet  of  air  per  n^nute,  when  the  temperature  outside  is  at  30 
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degrees  Fahrenheit^  we  flhall  have  to  introduce  the  air  at  the  inlet 
at  about  90  degrees,  in  order  to  keep  the  room  at  70  degrees  at 
the  breathing  line  of  the  scholars.  This  is  raising  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  60  degrees.  Baising  1,500  feet  of  :ur  60  degrees 
is  equal  to  90,000  feet  raised  one  degree. 

From  an  average  of  a  large  number  of  obs^-vations  on  unven* 
tilated  schools  we  find  that  to  keep  a  room  at  70  degrees  with  the 
outside  air  at  30  degrees,  with  a  supply  of  air  of  509  feet  per  minute, 
we  shall  have  to  send  in  the  air  at  about  180  degrees.  This  is  an 
increase  of  150  degrees  over  the  outside  air.  Five  hundred  feet 
raised  150  degrees  equals  75,000  feet  raised  one  degree.  Supposing 
^it  to  cost  the  same  in  each  ease  to  raise  a  foot  of  air  one  degree  in 
temperature,  the  increased  cost  of  furnishing  t500  cubic  feet  of 
air  per  minute  to  a  schoolroom  over  the  old  method  of  furnishing 
500  feet  per  minute  would  be  twenty  per  cent  j.  he  information 
we  get  from  school  committees  and  other  officials  as  to  the  cost 
of  ventilation  is  very  meager,  but,  so  far  as  i^  goes,  it  conflrms 
the  above  estimate. 

I  have  been  carefully  over  the  500  reports  mentioned  and 
selected  those  which  reported  the  outside  temperature  at  below 
40  degrees,  and,  omitting  fractions,  I  give  here,  for  the  benefit  of 
all  parties  interested,  the  average  results  thereby  obtained: 
Outside  temperature,  25  degrees;  temperature  of  room,  70  degrees; 
temperature  of  air  at  inlet,  92  degrees;  velocity  •of  air  at  inlet, 

377  feet  per  minute;  area  of  inlet,  four  square  feet;  volume  of  air 

« 

supplied,  1,508  cubic  feet  per  minute. 

You  will  notice  that  I  have  said  nothing  of  any  method  of 
heating  except  by  furnaces.  In  the  ordinary  way  of  heating  a 
ventilated  building  by  steam,  all  the  arrangements  for  air  supply, 
mixing  valves,  hot-air  pipes  and  exhaust  fines  may  be,  and  should 
be,  substantially  as  in  building  No.  2,  merely  substituting  coils  of 
pipe,  or  stacks  of  radiators,  for  the  furnaces.  Even  if  a  building 
planned  like  this  is  ventilated  by  mechanical  means,  the  inlet  and 
outlet  registers  should  be  located  as  here  described.  A  change 
in  plan  of  the  building  may,  of  course,  make  a  change  in  location 
of  supply  and  exhaust. 

In  most  of  the  mechanical  systems  now  in  x\ge  the  velocity  of 
the  air  at  the  inlet  is  much  too  great,  and  ihe  size  of  pipes  cor> 
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respondingly  too  small.  Seven  feet  per  second  at  the  inlet  is 
enough,  and  six  feet  per  second,  or  360  feet  per  minute  still  better. 
In  arranging  for  the  supply  for  any  system,  the  number  of  cubic 
feet  of  air  to  be  supplied  per  minute,  divided  by  360,  will  give 
the  proper  sectional  area  for  supply  pipes  in  square  feet 

So  far  as  we  can  now  see,  future  progress  in  ventilation  will  be 
made,  not  so  much  by  increasing  the  supply  of  air  as  in  securing 
better  circulation  and  more  economical  methods  of  heating,  and 
in  this  direction  there  is  still  room  for  great  improvement 

Chief  McDonald,  occupying  the  chair,  asked  if  there  was  any 
desire  to  discuss  the  paper  just  read. 

President  Wade  took  the  floor  and  said  that  he  knew  of  no 
paper  to  come  beforie  the  convention  with  so  much  importance 
as  the  one  just  read  by  Inspector  White,  of  Massachusetts.  At  a 
previous  session  of  the  association  some  years  ago,  a  paper 
relating  somewhat  to  the  same  subject  was  read  by  an  inspector 
from  one  of  the  other  States,  and  at  that  time  its  merit  was  not 
discussed  as  it  should  have  been.  He  hoped  that  the  matter  of 
ventilation  would  receive  that  attention  that  its  importance 
demands. 

FACTORY  INSPECTION  IN  MISSOURL 

Read  by  Inspector  Hugh  McMurtry,  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — ^Pleasant  as  a  reunion 
or  conference  of  those  engaged  in  any  calling  or  profession  may  be, 
it  must  be  with  a  far  higher  degree  of  pleasure  that  the  members 
of  an  association  greet  each  other  and  interchange  their  ideas  and 
relate  their  varied  experiences  when  their  mission  is  based  on 
humanity  and  their  assemblage  is  to  devise  methods  to  minimize 
the  woes,  hardships  and  dangers  which  surround  the  tolling 
masses.  Many  are  the  subjects  which  commend  themselves  to 
your  attention,  and  varied  are  the  views  held  by  philanthropists 
and  students  of  social  economy  as  to  the  means  best  adapted  to 
accomplish  the  desired  result  Morality  and  religion  have  given 
utterances  upon  the  subject;  the  medical  profession  has  given 
repeated  warnings  concerning  the  neglect  of  proper  ventilation 
and  sanitation  in  workshops  and  places  in  which  large  numbers  of 
people  are  assembled;  science  has  demonstrated  that  changes 
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most  radical  Were  needed;  workingmen  have  vehemently  demanded 
that  the  owners  of  large  plants  should  recognize  that  good  work- 
manship can  only  be  obtained  where  physical  vigor  and  mental 
activity  can  have  full  sway,  and  our  law-giving  bodies  have,  in 
many  instances,  lent  their  aid  in  the  development  of  a  better  and 
safer  condition  of  workshops,  and  the  safety  and  health  of 
employea 

Without  questioning  whether  laws  have  been  enacted  through 
a  desire  to  retain  the  political  friendship  of  the  wage-worker,  or 
from  a  sincere  desire  to  build  up  a  nation  of  strong  and  intel- 
lectual men  and  women,  to  foster  education,  to  inculcate  morality, 
and  to  cement  into  one  unbroken  phalanx  the  entire  population  of 
the  land,  whose  intelligence,  love  of  country,  its  laws  and  institu- 
tions, shall  forever  prove  a  bulwark  against  foreign  invasion  or 
internal  dissension,  and  thus  perpetuate  all  that  is  noble  and 
grand  in  our  destiny  as  States  and  a  nation,  it  is  obvious  that  so 
far  the  work  of  factory  insx>ection  has  been  largely  experimental 
and  is  yet  a  study. 

Laudable  as  have  been  the  various  efforts  and  schemes  to  ame: 
liorate  the  wage-workers'  condition,  education  is  the  one  great 
desideratum  of  the  hour  —  education  on  the  part  of  the  workmen 
as  to  their  respective  callings,  their  business  relations  with  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  their  own  defects,  numbers,  and  the 
mechanical  appliances  to  increase  the  amount  of  their  product, 
the  futility  of  isolated  resistance  to  progress  and  the  necessity  of 
thorough  uniformity  of  action  in  securing  needed  reforms,  and 
education  of  the  employer  and  the  public  at  large  upon  the  mani- 
fold subjects  which  will  secure  immunity  from  danger,  comfort 
and  health  to  the  employe,  and  by  rendering  their  emplojouent 
pleasant,  secure  a  full  return  of  labor  for  the  wages  paid,  and  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  employes  to  retain  their  situations,  thus 
obviating  many  causes  of  hard  feeling  between  those  whose  inter- 
ests should  be  identical  in  promoting  prosperity  alike  to  the 
employer  and  employe. 

But  who  shall  be  the  judge  of  these  matters  of  differences? 
Shall  it  be  the  employer  whose  capital  ib  invested,  and  who  looks 
only  to  the  greatest  return  for  his  enterprise  and  business  knowl- 
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edge,  or  shall  it  be  he  whose  maintenance  of  his  family  is  depend- 
ent npon  his  daily  labor,  and  who,  perhaps,  may  feel  that  his  lipa 
are  sealed  if  he  would  retain  employment?  The  same  sentiment 
is  apt  to  govern  men  in  all  phases  of  life  —  self-interest,  either 
inmiediate  or  remote,  and  too  often  their  vision  is  restricted  to 
their  temporary  surronndings.  Parties  in  interest,  .and  occupying 
relatively  opiKwite  jwsitions,  can  seldom  view  a  subject  in  the 
same  light,  and  hence  it  becomes  necessary  for  some  disinterested 
person  to  observe  the  subject-matter  of  dispute  from  its  several 
sides,  and  render  an  opinion  based  on  justice  and  the  best  interests 
of  society. 

Upon  this  principle  our  courts  are  based,  but  as  long  delays 
occur,  and  litigation  is  costly  and. often  unsatisfactory,  differ- 
ence<4  of  many  kinds  coidd  more  readily  be  adjusted  by  arbitra- 
tion. But  the  subjects  which  come  within  the  scope  of  factory 
Inspection  are  frequently  of  a  character  which  are  unnoticed,  or 
for  which  no  one  desires  to  assume  responsibility.  They  affect  the 
moral  and  sanitary  conditions  of  men  rather  than  the  financial, 
and  hence  are  matters  of  public  rather  than  private  concern. 

To  consider  and  Investigate  such  questions  is  the  duty  of  the 
factory  inspector,  and  for  this  purpose  many  of  the  older  countries, 
and  many  of  our  States,  have  provided  the  necessary  means  by 
statutory  enactments^  which  are  being  remedied  when  shown  to 
be  defective  or  inadequate.  But  as  the  work  is  progressive  in  its 
developments,  it  can  not  be  said  that  any  of  our  States  have  yet 
enacted  laws  yrhich  are  perfect  upon  the  subject  of  labor  and 
inspection.  Nor  is  it  reasonable  to  expect  perfection,  since  to 
provide  a  renu^dy  in  law,  as  in  medicine,  for  an  existing  ailment, 
we  must  firat  learn  its  nature  and  cause. 

While  England,  Switzerland  and  Grermany  have  rigid  factory 
laws,  bom  of  necessity,  and  other  European  countries  have  fol- 
lowed in  their  wake,  the  more  liberal  policy  of  political  equality 
in  our  land  rendered  the  necessity  of  inspection  less  apparent, 
and  even  in  Massachusetts,  where  the  desirability  of  the  State's 
interference  was  first  recognized,  inspection  laws  have  been  added 
year  by  year,  as  the  importance  of  the  subject  was  developed  and 
its  magnitude  realized.    The  same  is  true  of  the  older  States  on  * 
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the  Atlantio  slope.  But  as  we  approach  the  expanding  west^  the 
objects  sought  for  by  inspection  seem  to  have  been  intuitively 
recognized  by  our  manufacturers,  and  whenever  men  of  meaiiB 
oonstructed  a  factory,  a  liberal  policy  has  generally  prevailed, 
and  the  laws  governing  inspection  have  not  been  so  urgently 
demanded.  However,  with  the  rapid  means  of  transportation  to 
all  parts  of  the  world,  the  new  West  has  become  more  metropoli- 
tan in  her  customs,  and  we  have  been  forced  to  conform  to  the 
inexorable  laws  of  trade.  New  demands  create  competition,  and 
this  in  turn  begets  economy  and  sometimes  selfishness,  and  in 
the  race  for  business  the  freedom  and  equality  of  all  classes  in  the 
west  is  fast  giving  place  to  the  false  distinccion  of  wealth  in  the 
east,  with  all  its  indifPerence  and  unconcern  for  our  fellow-men. 

Until  within  the  past  twenty  years,  Missouri  was  regarded 
merely  as  an  agricultural  State,  with  a  rich  profusion  of  com- 
paratively undeveloped  mineral  wealth,  and  i)ossessin!?  excellent 
distributing  advantages,  by  way  of  her  mighty  rivers,  for  mercan- 
tile houses,  whose  supplies  were  obtained  elsewhere,  but  whose 
manufactures  were  hardly  recognized.  Bapid  have  been  the 
changes,  however,  and  with  her  natural  waterways  and  her  net- 
work of  railroads  communicating  with  every  section  of  our  country, 
we  still  retain  our  proud  position  as  a  leading  agricultural,  mining, 
mercantile  and  stock-raising  State,  and  to  this  -ye  hfvve  added 
various  lines  of  manufactures,  which  in  their  extern  have  taken 
front  rank,  notably  in  the  line  of  shoes,  stoves,  tobaoco,  beer,  flour, 
dry  plates,  furniture,  paints  and  oils,  patent  medicines,  etc^  while 
in  the  line  of  clothing  we  compare  favorably  with  many  of  our 
Eastern  States.  While  it  is  not  designed  to  boast,  Missouri's 
manufacturing  industries  are  yet  but  in  their  infancy,  and  the 
necessity  of  factory  inspection  and  its  results  have  hardly  been 
realized. 

While  the  ofQce  of  labor  commissions  was  created  abont 
thirteen  years  ago,  in  compliance  with  the  desires  of  labor 
organizations,  the  incumbent  of  the  position  was  restricted  in  his 
operations  by  the  meagre  appropriations  which  barely  paid  his 
salary,  and  the  limited  duties  he  was  required  to  perform  made 
the  position  almost  a  political  sinecure,  and  it  was  only  a  litUc 
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over  three  years  ago  that  the  Legislature  more  fully  appreciated 
the  importance  of  this  office^  and  while  greatly  enlarging  the 
duties  of  his  office,  and  creating  the  office  known  us  the  State 
Factory  Inspector,  they  failed  to  realize  the  extent  of  ihe  work 
imposed  upon  the  commissioner's  office,  and  gave  an  appro^ia- 
tion  inadequate  to  thoroughly  carry  on  the  work  proposed. 
Factory  inspection  has  therefore  been  carried  on  in  Missouri  but 
three  years,  including  1892,  the  inspection  of  1800  covering  but  a 
small  i)art  of  the  city  of  St,  Louis. 

As  the  inspection  was  something  new  in  aur  »!^tate,  pome  objec- 
tion was  encountered,  it  being  urged  that  it  was  unnecessary,  an 
unwarranted  prying  into  the  business  affairs  of  private  fiiTus; 
that  it  was  a  relic  of  patriarchal  governments  and  un-American, 
and  similar  ol)jections,  and  it  required  considerable  explanaticn 
on  the  part  of  the  inspects,  but  it  is  gratifying  to  state  that  it 
was  not  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  c«ourts  to  o*btain  an 
entrance  or  answers  to  our  interrogatories. 

Where  changes  were  ordered,  they  were  complied  with,  after 
some  slight  delays,  wherever  the  law  was  mandatory,  but  in  some 
instances  the  sections  of  the  law  contained  loopholes  through 
which  it  became  optional  with  employers  whether  they  complied 
with  the  directions  of  the  inspector.  The  expeiience  of  the  last 
three  years  has  shown  where  amendments  to  uur  laws  were  neces- 
sary, as  well  as  where  shops  were  improperly  ventilated  or  other- 
wise in  need  of  inspection. 

Crude  and  imi)erfect  as  has  been  our  experimental  work,  the 
effect  of  having  laws  governing  inspection  has  been  salutary. 
Ijarge  corporations  have  been  advised  by  their  attorneys  of  the 
requirements  of  the  laws,  and  they  have  complied  therewith 
without  awaiting  the  visfit  of  the  inspector.  In  cases  where  it 
was  necessary  to  call  attention  to  defects  or  non-compliance  with 
the  law,  it  has  been  sufficient  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  defect 
and  the  object  of  the  law,  and  in  but  few  instances  has  there 
been  strenuous  opposition  offered.  The  greatest  difficulty  thus 
far  encountered  has  been  the  enforcement  of  the  provision  requir- 
ing the  use  of  exhaust  fans  or  other  devices  to  expel  the  dust  cre- 
ated by  buffers  and  polishing-wheels^  as  it  is  claimed  that  they 
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are  impracticable  in  many  lines  of  work,  and  interfere  witti  tlie 
operation  of  the  wheels.  Another  drawback  in  our  laws  is  the 
vagueness  of  the  requirements  relative  to  guarding  elevators 
and  well-holes,  since  either  gates,  doors,  self-closing  hatches  or 
horizontal  bars  constitute  a  legal  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  our  factory  laws. 

The  "sweating"  system  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing  has 
obtained  some  foothold  in  the  leading  manufactures  in  our  State, 
but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  Involve  the  wretchedness  and 
squalor  of  similar  establishments  in  the  East;  but,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  such  shops  are  usually  conducted  in  the  apartments  of 
a  family,  the  proprietor  enjoys  an  immunity  from  inspection  upon 
the  plea  that  his  shop  is  his  residence  and  can  not  be  entered.  Of 
course,  there  are  some  shops  hidden  from  public  view,  where  the 
iiMpector  might  enter  if  their  location  were  known,  but  much  the 
larger  part  of  the  clothing  manufactured  outside  the  regular 
clothing  factories  is  done  by  individuals  who  carry  their  work 
to  their  own  apartments  and  work  alone.  The  prices  paid,  while 
small,  are  greater  than  those  paid  in  the  East^  and  if  the  force  of 
inspectors  were  sufflcientiy  large  to  admit  of  traversing  every 
part  of  our  larger  cities,  the  evils  of  "  sweating  "  could  be  eradi- 
cated. But,  in  this  connection,  it  seems  plain  that  the  only  way 
to  avoid  the  overwork  of  females  and  children  by  too  long  hours, 
bending  over  the  sewing-machine,  would  be  by  the  requirement 
that  clothing  manufacturers  provide  workshops  upon  their  prem- 
ises, where  a  uniformity  of  hours  and  pay  can  be  enforced,  and 
the  work  conducted  under  their  personal  supervision.  This  is 
the  case  in  other  avocations,  and  no  reason  appears  which  would 
prevent  clothing  being  manufactured  in  like  manner. 

To  many  of  our  citizens  the  existence  of  labor  laws  upon  our 
statute  books  Is  unknown,  while  to  others  it  is  known  that  we 
have  such  laws,  although  the  nature  of  their  provisions  is 
unknown,  and  the  general  efFect  is  to  cause  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  proprietors  to  conform  to  the  supposed  requiremenis;  and 
In  the  construction  of  new  workshops,  greater  care  is  given  to 
plumbing,  ventilation,  the  construction  of  stairways,  the  additicm 
of  more  closets  and  lavatortes,  and  whatever  tends  to  promote 
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cleanliness,  comfort,  safety  and  health,  and  the  opinion  is  gaining 
ground  that  it  is  true  economy  to  consider  the  welfare  of  employes. 

These  are  but  a  part  of  the  results  of  labor  laws  which  have 
been  enacted  or  are  anticipated  in  our  State,  and  are  not  entirely 
due  to  a  fear  of  the  penalties  of  the  law  for  violation,  but  are  in 
some  measure  to  be  attributed  to  an  awalcening  upon  the  part 
of  employers,  and  an  inquiry  as  to  the  causes  of  anarchy  and 
socialistic  labor  troubles  and  how  they  can  best  be  obviated. 
Humane  and  liberal  as  many  employers  are^  'and  tolerant  as  work- 
ing people  may  be  of  matters  which  are  of  more  vital  interest  to 
their  welfare  than  mere  questions  of  wages,  it  is  yet  the  duty  of 
the  State  to  consider  the  condition  of  the  moral  and  physical  sur- 
roundings of  its  millions  of  toilers,  and  to  develop  to  its  fullest 
extent  the  intelligence  and  bodily  vigor  and  preservation  of  Umb 
of  the  humblest  toiler  in  the  land.  There  are  yet  in  our  midst 
some  employers  who  regard  Uieir  employes  as  mere  brutes,  with 
no  higher  aspirations  than  to  eke  out  a  scanty  livelihood,  and  who 
may  be  driven  like  so  many  cattle  and  set  to  a  daily  task  without 
regard  for  any  of  the  decencies  or  proprieties  of  Jife,  with  no  com- 
forts or  conveniences  at  hand  to  lighten  their  weary  existence, 
whose  life  b^ins  amid  the  smoke  and  din  of  busy  factory  life, 
whose  childhood  is  dwarfed  and  shriveled  and  who  in  early  life 
become  decrepit  and  aged,  and  who,  when  at  last  their  wearied 
feet  have  arrived  at  the  end  of  their  toilsome  journey,  and  when 
forever  from  their  nerveless  grasp  shall  f^  the  working  tools  of 
life,  are  hurriedly  laid  aside  and  forgotten.  Such  a  life  degene- 
rates what  should  be  a  noble  freeman  into  a  mere  chattel  or  serf, 
a  source  of  danger  to  the  community  and  weakness  to  the  State. 

Happily,  the  number  of  such  employers  are  few,  and  they  are 
aliens  among  the  broad  and  liberal-minded  people  of  Missouri. 
Yet  they  are  with  us,  and  lest  their  examples  might  prove  con- 
tagious, we  have  established  labor  laws,  a;nd  our  L^islature  will 
add  line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept  to  our  laws  as  the 
occasion  may  demand.  Another  class  whom  we  find  it  neces- 
sary to  deal  with  in  the  way  of  ordering  compliance  with  our  laws, 
are  the  men  who  rent  old  buildings  for  factory  purposes.  They 
usually  acquiesce  in  the  propriety  of  the  changes  ordered,  but 
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plead  that  a^  renters  they  can  not  afford  to  make  many  changes^ 
and  that  Hie  owners  delay  making  them  owing  to  the  uncertain 
tenure  of  their  leasee,  while  others  plead  inability  or  poverty. 
With  these  various  excuses  to  encounter  and  overcome,  it  can 
elusily  be  understood  that  the  jKwition  of  factory  inspector  requires 
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tact  and  an  even  temperament,  as  it  Is  undesirable  to  use  com- 
pulsion if  it  is  i)Ossible  to  avoid  doing  so.  That  we  have  thus 
far  accomplished  our  work  without  the  aid  of  the  courts,  speaks 
much  for  the  law-abiding  character  of  our  community,  and  yet 
we  have  but  entered  upon  a  course  which  promises  so  much  in 
the  future  to  the  settlement  of  questions  of  m6rality  and  prosperity 
for  all  classes. 

To  dwell  upon  the  importance  of  labor  laws  before  the  mem- 
bers of  this  body  would  be  superfluous  and  arrogance.  iMattero 
which  have  absorbed  the  attention  of  scientists  and  savants  for 
years,  which  have  been  the  subject  of  inquiry  among  the  learned 
of  all  professions  during  every  decade  within  the  present  century, 
and  to  individual  points  of  which  members  of  your  body  have 
devoted  carefully  prepared  papers  at  each  session  of  this  body, 
are  of  too  great  moment  to  be  hastily  disposed  of  in  a  brief  qpaoe 
by  one  whose  time  has  been  otherwise  engaged,  and  it  is  without 
hesitation  that  I  admit  my  inability  to  treat  the  subject  with  the 
serious  consideration  which  its  importance  deserves.  Leaving  to 
others  the  task  of  showing  the  eVil  effects  of  over-crowding  in 
the  workshops,  as  shown  in  the  enervated  condition  of  those  who 
are  deprived  of  adequate  light  and  air;  or  the  moral  leprosy  that 
is  too  often  engendered  by  the  promiscuous  mingling  of  the  sexes 
in  the  factory,  both  medical  and  military  investigations  have 
shown  that  the  crowded  life  in  a  polluted  atmosphere  has  impaired 
the  health,  debauched  the  morals  and  shortened  the  lives  of  the 
unhappy  slaves  of  toil.  Negro  slavery  has  ceased,  but,  in  its 
stead,  has  grown  an  evil  which  has  done  more  to  debase  mankind 
from  its  pristine  health,  beauty  and  bodily  vigor  than  was  ever 
the  case  with  the  African  slave,  who  toiled  in  the  fields  of  the 
South  —  white  slavery,  with  its  monotonous,  automatic  action  of 
the  muscle  and  somnolent  inactivity  of  tilie  brain,  which  becomes 
indifferent  to  the  ever-changing  scenes  of  nature,  and  leaves  its 
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possessor  without  any  lofty  ambition  for  knowledge  or  things 
eternal.  Ignorant  and  wearied,  is  it  any  wonder  that  he  seeks 
only  the  gratification  of  the  sensnal  passions  and  fleeting  pleas- 
ures^ ignores  religion,  from  which  he  sees  no  relief  from  present 
ills,  and  while  the  frontal  brain  recedes^  the  animal  portion 
enlarges  and  develops  irritation,  x)eeyishness,  selfishness,  and  he 
becomes  a  fit  subject  for  treason,  stratagem  and  crime? 

Herein  lies  the  chief  cause  for  our  strikes  among  the  workmen, 
and  whenever  it  Is  possible  for  us  to  construe  our  laws  that  more 
time  be  given  for  the  culture  of  the  mind,  for  an  education  which 
will  broaden  the  scope  of  the  workingman's  vision  and  observa- 
tion, to  render  him  more  of  a  creature  of  thought  rather  than 
impulse,  we  should  throw  our  influence  in  that  direction.  With  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  world  around  him,  a  more  highly-culti- 
vated taste  for  music,  literature  and  art,  we  may  look  for  a  better 
type  of  manhood,  purer  womanhood,  an  aversion  for  the  degrading 
habits  of  drink,  and  the  vicious  practices  of  the  day,  a  greater 
desire  to  cultivate  the  amenities  of  life,  the  cessation  of  strikes, 
and  a  patriotic  love  of  family,  home  and  country,  which  will 
make  our  wage-workers  a  mighty  band  of  Spartans  in  defense  of 
their  rights  and  the  honor  of  their  nation. 

If  we  can  not  hope  at  this  day  to  change  the  Inclinations  and 
the  tastes  of  our  adult  laborers,  can  we  not  at  least  add  to  the 
common  stock  of  our  f ellowmen  by  rescuing  the  children,  and 
not  permitting  their  employment  in  any  factory  below  the  age  <rf 
fifteen,  and  let  them  receive  the  benefits  of  our  free  school  system? 
Can  we  not  emancipate  the  toiling  woman  from  the  drudgery  of 
her  tread-mill  life,  and  give  her  an  opportunity  to  breathe  the 
pure  air  of  Heaven  and  become  reinvigorated  and  fit  to  perform 
those  duties  'in  life  to  which  all  women  look  forward  with  hope, 
yet  with  fear,  by  shortening  her  daily  hours  of  toil? 

Our  friends  of  the  pulpit  ask  us  what  is  the  cause  of  the  indif- 
ference of  the  working  classes  to  the  churches.  Let  them  not  stop 
with  the  question,  but  consider  the  answer,  and  investigate  its 
truthfulness.  Workingmen  are  Indifferent,  not  to  the  divine 
truths  taught  by  religion,  but  to  the  practice  of  the  churches  in 
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which  they  find  no  place.  The  healing  waters  of  salvation  are 
offered  to  them,  "but  their  wearied  limbs  axe  unable  to  carry 
them  to  the  pool.  Overworked,  feeble  in  body  and  mind,  ignorant^ 
and  feeling  that  they  are  not  wanted  to  mingle  with  their  employ- 
ers, ihey  look  in  va5n  for  the  friendly  encouragement  to  come. 
Onr  moralists  deplore  the  wretched  condition  of  the  laborer,  but 
what  help  do  they  afford?  Poor  the  workman  may  be,  yet  his 
pride  revolts  at  being  looked  upon  as  a  pauper.  To  drive  out  all 
thoughts  of  his  social  ostracism,  he  is,  perhaps,  weak  enough  to 
seek  the  solace  of  the  flowing  bowl. 

Would  we  avert  the  excesses  liable  to  result  from  the  class 
distinctions  between  employer  and  employe,  let  the  minister  and 
the  moralist,  the  student  of  social  economy  and  the  lover  of  all 
that  is  good  and  noble  in  our  na/ture,  all  unite  to  promote  educa- 
tion and  reasonable  hours  of  labor  among  the  working  classes,  and 
let  the  cry,  "  Save  the  children,"  ring  in  the  ears  of  our  legislators 
until  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  permit  any  one  under  the  age  of  15 
years  to  work  in  any  factory  or  mercantile  establishment  in  any 
State,  unless  under  extreme  circumstances.  To  enforce  all  laws 
relative  to  safety  and  sanitation  now  existing  in  our  several  States, 
and  to  point  out  necessary  changes,  is  our  province  as  inspectors, 
and  a  strict  discharge  of  these  duties  will  materially  aid  in  bene- 
fiting the  industrial  classes. 

I  have  but  referred  to  the  importance  of  labor  laws.  In 
Missouri  they  are  but  on  trial,  but  as  we  Increase  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  their  imx)ortance,  we  feel  assured  that  they  will  grow  in 
interest,  and  as  their  utility  is  demonstrated  our  x>6<>ple  will 
promptly  respond.  We  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  wage-workers  of  Missouri  will  proudly  point  to  our  State 
banner  as  it  waves  over  an  intelligent,  happy  and  contented 
yeomanry,  and  say  that  under  our  beneficent  and  just  laws  they 
have  found  freedom,  justice  and  equality. 
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SOME  OF  THE  RESULTS  OP  ENGLISH  FACTORY  LEGIS- 
LATION AND  INSPECTION. 

Read  by  Deputy  Iiupector  Mrs.  Fanioe  B.  Ames,  of  Massachusetts. 

English  factory  legislation  dates  its  banning  in  1802,  wh^n 
Sip  Robert  PeeFs  "Health  and  Morals  Act"  was  passed,  which 
lay  a  dead  letter  for  thirty  years  through  lack  of  any  provision 
for  its  enforcement  In  1833,  after  four  years  of  strenuous  agita- 
tion and  bitter  opposition,  Lord  Althorp's  act  was  passed,  and 
four  inspectors  were  appointed,  with  a  salary  of  £1,000  each, 
having  large  but  ill-defined  powers  for  carrying  out  its  provisions. 
At  this  day  the  scope  of  this  act  seems  quite  circumscribed,  as  it 
applied  only  to  the  labor  of  children.    Its  chief  provisions  were: 

First  That  after  six  months  from  the  passage  of  the  bill  no 
dhild  under  11  years  of  age  should  work  more  than  forty-eight 
hours  weekly  or  nine  hours  a  day. 

Second.  That  after  eighteen  months  the  age  be  raised  to  12. 

Third.  That  after  thirty  months  children  under  13  years  of  age 
should  iix)t  work  more  than  forty-eight  hours  weekly  or  nine  hours 
in  a  day. 

For  every  factory  child  a  surgeon's  certificate  of  age  was 
required,  and  at  least  two  hours  daily  attendance  at  school. 

No  person  under  18  was  to  be  employed  at  night,  and  "  night '' 
was  defined  to  include  the  hours  between  8.30  p.  m.  and  5.30  a.  ul 

The  act  was  limited  to  "factories  and  mills,"  and  "factory" 
was  incidentally  defined  as  a  place  "  where  steam  or  water  or  any 
other  mechanical  force  is  used  to  propel  or  work  the  machinery." 
This  confined  the  act  to  the  manufacturers  of  cotton,  woolen, 
linen,  worsted,  hemp,  fiax  and  sUk,  and  in  silk  mills  a  child's  day's 
work  might  extend  to  ten  hours. 

It  now  strikes  us  as  remarkable  that  so  much  angry  opposition 
should  have  been  excited  by  an  act  whose  provisions  were  so  far 
within  the  line  of  reasonable  demand,  and,  too,  after  repeated 
disclosures  of  abuse  and  wretchedneas  had  been  forced  upon  public 
attention  and  confirmed  by  the  reports  of  the  commission 
appointed  by  Parliament  to  inquire  into  the  alleged  need  of  an  act 
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The  opposition  is  generally  attributed  to  the  greed  of  manu- 
facturers, who  were  unwilling  to  give  up  the  profits  they  derived 
from  the  labors  of  little  children,  who  had  been  held  to  work 
long  hours,  brought  up  without  physical  care,  with  poor  and 
meager  food,  without  schooling  or  training  of  any  kind  —  less 
cared  for  and  harder  worked  than  dogs  and  horses.  But  another 
fact,  not  wholly  to  the  discredit  of  the  English  factory  own«r, 
made  part  of  the  strength  of  the  opposition.  Society  was  satu- 
rated with  the  ideas  of  political  economy  that  had  arisen  in  the 
eighteenth  century;  ideas  that  had  been  born  of  a  noble  struggle 
for  freedom,  and  that  ha4  had  a  most  salutary  influence  upon 
church  and  State,  upon  commerce,  trade,  literature,  art  ajid 
religion. 

Mr,  Whately  Cooke  Taylor  puts  the  doctrine  as  it  related  to 
iiaduetry  in  this  clear  form:  "It  was  the  doctrine  of  individual 
competence  in  industry.  Was  not  every  man  tiie  best  judge  of 
his  own  int^ests,  and  left  to  himself  will  he  not  pursue  it  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  is  not  the  aggregate  of  individual  advantage 
the  common  advantage?  Withdraw,  therefore,  all  exterior  inter- 
ference from  industrial  matters,  and  all  will  go  well." 

As  a  political  doctrine  these  ideas  were  at  the  bottom  of  our 
American  struggle  for  freedom,  and  of  the  French  revolution. 
They  had  become  incorporated  into  the  blood  and  bone  of  the 
English-speaking  people,  who  looked  jealously  at  any  form  of 
governmental  action  which  should  interfere  with  so-called  indi- 
vidual rights. 

We  know  now  that,  while  all  that  was  reasonable  in  this 
passionate  demand  for  personal  freedom,  for  non-interference,  for 
a  "minimum  of  government,"  is  as  true  to-day  as  it  was  then, 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  doctrine  of  unrestrained  freedom  and 
unregulated  competition,  or  "laissez  faire,"  and  any  theory  of 
economics,  however  true  to  one  set  of  conditions,  must  be 
adapted  anew  to  various  needs  as  they  arise.  The  English 
people  who .  by  the  aid  of  a  set  of  ideas  that  could  over- 
throw one  form  of  tyranny  —  a  political  one  —  were  fast  setting 
up  another  form  of  tyranny  —  an  industrial  one. 
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But  in  1834,  as  is  easily  seen,  there  was  great  jealousy  of  any 
legislation  which  should  seem  to  be  an  invasion  of  private  affaire, 
and  this  explains  the  seemingly  bnital  opposition  to  Lord 
Althorp's  act  for  the  protection  of  children. 

In  1845  the  scope  of  this  act  was  widened  by  including  print 
and  bleaching  works  in  its  provisions;  In  1860  by  extending  them 
to  bleaching  and  dyeing  works,  and  in  1861  to  lace  worka 

Three  yeans  later  (1864)  a  great  extension  of  the  acts  took  place, 
to  include  potteries,  brick  works,  making  of  lucifer  matches,  per- 
cussion caps,  cartridges,  paper  staining,  fustian  cutting  and  many 
other  employments.  The  greatest  scoi>e  was  given  to  the  acts  in 
1867,  when  the  term  "  factory  "  was  made  to  cover  "  any  premises 
constituting  one  trade  establishment  within  the  precincts  of 
which  fifty  or  more  persons  were  employed  in  any  manufacturing 
process." 

Since  then  a  restrictive  legislation  has  gradually  gone  on  until 
the  factory  acts  cover  nearly  every  kind  of  employment,  and 
include  the  vital  conditions  of  the  worker's  phymcal  and  moral 
welfare.  The  only  attempt  to  regulate  agricultural  labor  proved 
unsatisfactory  and  was  abandoned. 

Each  new  factory  act  or  extension  of  an  old  one  set  Parliament 
at  w<M*k  inquiiing  into  the  condition  of  the  employed  class,  and  all 
society  found  itself  obliged  to  face  some  shameful  and  sorrowful 
facts. 

First,  as  to  the  childi-en  employed.  It  was  brought  out  in  the 
agitation  which  preceded  Sir  Robert  Peel's  act  of  1802,  that  pauper 
children  as  young  as  5  years  were  bound  out  by  over&eere 
of  the  poor  and  church  wardens  to  serve  in  f;ictx>ries  till  21. 
They  were  collected  in  wagons  and  taken  to  the  factory  districts 
from  all  iiarts  of  England,  and  set  to  picking  up  loose  cotton  in  hot 
looms,  amid  sickening  smells  and  the  roar  of  machinery.  Often  to 
aching  backs,  inflamed  ankles  and  lacerated  fingers  w^e  added 
kicks  and  blows.  There  were  six  hom*s  of  work,  forty  minutes  for 
dinner  of  black  bread  and  porridge  and  coarse  bacon,  and  then  the 
little  toUere  were  at  it  again.  The  old^  children  worked  fourteen 
hours  at  harder  work  among  the  madiines.    They  grew  weak, 
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fell,  were  bruised,  died  of  contagious  fevers  or  lived  to  grow  up 
stunted,  deformed,  brutalized. 

Children  were  often  transferred  with,  the  other  belongings  of  the 
mill.  In  Bradford  a  mill-owner  frankly  tells  the  inspector  of  his 
plan  for  getting  a  supply  of  cheap  child  labor  by  bringing  children 
from  a  charitable  institute  in  London,  and  if  any  one  thinks  this 
plan  out  of  date,  let  him  read  the  report  of  Chief  Inspector  McDon- 
ald, of  Ohio,  for  1889,  where  it  is  stated  that  by  a  similar  plan  chil- 
dren are  brought  from  orphanages  in  New  York  to  factories  in 
Ohio. 

"  In  1835,"  says  Mr.  Baker,  one  of  the  English  inspectors,  "  the 
factory  hands  weie  known  by  the  marks  of  premature  decrepitude. 
The  *  factory  leg '  and  tiie  *  Derbyshire  neck,'  a  kind  of  tumw  of  the 
windpipe,  were  common-  Children  wo-e  found  in  the  mills  suffer- 
ing from  diseases  of  the  eye^  scrofula,  spinal  curvature,  scrofulous 
ulcers  on  legs  and  body,  yet  working  from  5.30  a.  m.  to  8  in  the 
ev«iing." 

*  Lord  Shaftsbury  relates  that  when  he  visited  Bradford  in  1838, 
before  the  "  Ten-hour  bill "  had  been  enacted,  and  before  the  good 
effects  of  the  act  of  1835  could  be  seen,  he  called  for  a  collection  of 
cripples  and  deformities.  In  a  short  time  more  than  eighty  were 
gathered  in  a  large  court-yard,  samples  of  the  entire  mass.  ^*  They 
stood,"  he  says,  '^or  squatted  before  me  in  all  the  forms  of  the 
alphabet."  This  was  the  effect  of  prolonged  labor  at  an  early  age 
upon  the  tender  frames  of  children.  He  told  of  a  second  visit, 
afta*  several  years  of  ^^  short  time,"  when  he  called  again  for  an 
exhibition  of  cripples,  ''  but  thank  Qod,"  he  says,  '^  there  was  not 
one  to  be  found." 

Stories  were  common,  and  were  verified  by  the  inspectors,  of 
abuse  of  the  children.  They  were  knocked  down  by  fists  and  even 
with  clubs,  and  instances  of  loss  of  life,  consequent  upon  such 
blows,  were  testified  to  before  the  committee  appointed  for  hear- 
ings upon  the  passage  of  Lord  Althrop's  act.  Punishments  for  idle- 
ness and  disobedience  were  devised  which  rivaled  the  tortures  of 
the  Inquisition.  The  children  are  described  as  ignorant^  stupid, 
profane,  and  as  practicing  other  immoralities. 
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The  working*  people  in  general  were  marked,  as  the  earliest 
factory  inspectors  report,  by  coarse,  low  habits.  They  were  slaves 
of  the  vice  of  intemperance,  and  without  any  proper  moral  or 
religions  teaching.  How  lax  were  the  ideas  of  what  was  proi)er 
for  children  is  shown  by  the  reply  in  1834  by  Mr.  Rickards  himself, 
one  of  the  first  factory  inspectors,  "  whether  children  11  years  of 
age  might  be  allowed  to  work  more  than  forty-eight  honrs 
wwkly."  He  says:  "Children  of  11  are  old  enough  and  strong 
enough  to  work  sixty-nine  hours  per  week.  He  would  on  no 
account  allow  children  under  9  to  work  in  mills,  but  for  children  of 
11  he  would  fix  the  working  day  as  beginning  at  half-past  5  a.  m. 
and  closing  at  7  p.  m." 

The  object  of  factory  legislation  being  to  exclude  very  young  chil- 
dren from  factories,  and  to  gradually  raise  the  age  of  exclusion  and 
to  make  shorter  hours,  so  that  two  years  after  the  passage  of  the 
act  all  children  under  13  should  work  but  half  time,  it  was  next 
felt  that  simply  to  drive  the  children  from  the  mills  might  be 
worse  than  to  do  nothing;  and,  as  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  act 
of  1834  required  attendance  at  school  for  two  hours  daUy,  atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  wretched  provisions  for  education  then 
existing.  Upon  examination  children  between  9  and  13  were 
found  ignorant  of  even  the  alphabet  and  of  the  commonest  facts 
of  life. 

In  many  places  there  were  no  schools  to  which  children  could 
be  sent  In  1843  one  of  the  insi)ectors  reports  that  there  was  not 
a  single  school  in  Ashton,  which,  including  Oldham,  a  i*egion  of 
eight  miles  by  four,  held  a  population  of  105,000,  of  which  90,000 
were  operatives. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  entirely  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper 
to  give  a  detailed  account  of  how  England  fumbled  for  thirty  or 
forty  years  over  systems  of  parish  and  dame  schools,  "  hald  times  " 
and  "relays,"  till  finally  she  established  her  present  system  of 
national  schools,  which,  in  thoroughness  and  excellence,  bid  fair 
to  rival  the  public  schools  of  America. 

It  is  more  to  my  purpose  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  fac- 
tory legislation,  enforced  by  proper  factory  inspection,  led  to  thhi 
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ultimate  provision  for  education,  which  is  destined  to  change  the 
whole  character  and  status  of  the  English  working  people. 

The  earliest  factory  act  was  named  by  Sir  Bobert  Peel  "The 
Factory  and  Morals  Act,"  The  term  "  morals  "  was  dropped  later 
and  yet  what  could  have  been  more  effective  for  morals  than  just 
what  grew  out  of  the  acts  in  1834,  viz.,  the  provision  for  wide- 
spread and  thorough  elementary  training?  The  word  "health," 
although  occurring  in  a  later  act,  was  also  dropped.  But  the  idea 
survived  that  the  health  and  safety  of  the  worker  were  snbjeots 
of  legislation,  and  all  the  way  from  1802  to  the  present  time  there 
have  been  frequent  enactments  relative  to  the  safety  of  work- 
people, with  provisions  for  ventilation  and  sanitation. 

The  act  of  1802  provided  that  every  factory  should  be  lime- 
washed  once  a  year.  In  1849  the  cholera  gave  all  Europe  and 
America  a  great  scare.  Unusual  attention  to  cleanliness  and 
proper  sanitation  became  necessary.  Factories  were  cleaned  and 
greater  scrupulosity  observed  in  every  direction.  Closets  were 
disinfected  weekly  and  nuisances  removed.  A  great  forward  step 
was  taken  in  knowledge  of  hygienic  conditions^  and  a  habit  of 
attention  to  these  conditions  was  set  up  to  which  we  are  largely 
indebted  for  the  higher  standard  now  prevailing. 

There  was  another  risk  run  by  the  factory  hand  to  which 
repeated  attention  was  called.  Accidents  were  numerous. 
Machinery  was  inadequately  protected,  and  though  managers  were 
required  to  report  accidents,  there  was  little  doubt  that  they  often 
neglected  to  do  so.  The  first  factory  act  took  no  notice  of  the 
dangers  from  machinery.  An  act  passed  In  1844  referred  only  to 
"machinery  near  which  children  or  young  persons  are  Uable  to 
pass  or  be  employed."  Slight  fines  were  imposed  at  the  caprice  of 
the  magistrates.  How  slight  these  fines  often  were,  it  is  instanced, 
when  in  1842  a  woman  was  killed  in  the  factory  of  Hadfield  & 
Frost,  at  Warrington,  by  being  caught  in  a  tin  case,  placed  as 
"protection"  around  an  upright  shaft,  the  magistrate  imx>06ed  a 
fine  of  five  shillings  on  the  shaft!  In  1855  Mr.  Homer  reports  883 
accidents  in  his  district  of  2,600  mills  during  six  months,  of  which 
eleven  were  fatal 
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At  that  tiiae  it  might  almost  be  said  literally  that  the  factory 
oi)erator  took  his  life  in  his  hand  when  he  went  into  the  mill. 
Whatever  the  risks  of  the  capitalists^  the  operataves  risked  that 
whidi  is  most  valued  by  men.  The  report  of  mutilated  hands^ 
arms  and  life  for  a  period  of  Mty  years  might  go  far  to  carry  out 
the  idea  of  a  literal  battle  for  bread. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  most  excellent  persons  should  have  been 
found  opposed  to  the  law  for  fencing  machinery,  but  the  opposition 
arose  from  the  ideas  of  political  economy  of  which  I  have  apoken, 
which  contended  jealously  for  unrestrained  liberty  in  wh<it  was 
called  private  affairs,  and  which  would  throw  the  responsibility 
of  taking  dangerous  risks  upon  the  person  most  concerned.  In 
these  views  there  wab,  as  abstractly  stated,  no  doubt  a  great  deal 
of  good  sense  and  sound  political  economy,  but  it  became  clear 
that  the  workmen  often  had  no  choice  but  to  run  the  risk,  and  that 
the  risks  might  be  lessened  by  the  employer  at  comparatively 
slight  trouble  and  expense.  It  became  one  of  the  duties  of  the 
government  to  see  that  this  was  done.  Factory  legislation  and 
inspection  stimulated  invention  to  guarding  dangerous  machineiy, 
and  held  employers  to  increased  attention  to  the  risks  run  by.  the 
employed.  In  the  course  of  time^  ventilation  of  factories  and 
workshops  began  to  receive  attention.  Certain  employments 
necessarily  involved  the  breathing  of  vitiated  air,  loaded  with  dust 
or  exhalations  given  off  in  the  processes  of  manufacture,  or  the 
air  was  vitiated  by  the  breath  and  exhalations  from  the  workers 
themselves. 

One  of  the  factory  inspectors  gives  in  his  rejwrt  a  colored  cb-aw- 
ing  of  the  thorax  of  a  man  who  died  from  the  effects  of  poison 
inhaled  in  lead  works,  and  the  lung  of  one  who  had  worked  in  a 
mine,  a  visible  proof  of  the  fatal  character  of  the  air  breathed. 

Vague  and  unsatisfactory  as  legislation  was,  and  still  is,  it  has 
compelled  a  regard  to  the  health  of  employes,  so  that  to-day  there 
are  few  public  buildings  better  ventilated  than  factories.  Mr. 
Whately  Cooke  Taylor  is  my  authority  for  the  statement  that 
"  neither  in  England  nor  throughout  Europe  do  the  factory  towns 
show  a  generally  higher  death-rate  than  the  manuf actiuing  towns ; 
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nor  the  countriee  where  the  factory  system  is  in  vogue  than  thoee 
where  it  is  not."  Thus  a  condition  important  to  the  wdfare  of 
the  wage-earner  has  been  secured;  for,  as  Mr.  Bedgrave  eayia  in 
his  report  of  1869,  "  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  work  people 
depend  more  than  anything  else  upon  the  cleanliness  and 
proper  ventilation  of  the  rooms  in  which  they  work.  But  these 
good  results  are  largely  due  to  factory  inspection,  without  which 
all  would  have  been  left  as  before,  to  the  good  will  of  miIl-ownei« 
and  the  humanity  of  their  agents." 

During  the  entire  half  century  there  has  been  one  topic  that 
continually  occupied  the  attention  of  employer  and  employed, 
society  and  government,  and  that  has  not  yet  been  settled,  namdy, 
the  leu^^  of  a  day's  work. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  early  part  of  what 
is  known  as  the  dark  ages,  between  476  and  1492,  eight  hours  was 
a  day's  work.  This  was  when  the  hand  laborer  worked  only  by 
daylight,  and  the  agricultural  laborer,  if  he  drove  afield  in  the 
early  morning,  unyoked  his  t^am  in  the  early  afternoon  or  rested 
in  the  shade  during  the  long,  hot  midday  time.  Then  there  was 
time  for  sports  upon  the  village  green  and  the  English  yokel  excelled 
in  all  sorts  of  feats  of  strength  and  agility.  The  market  made 
limited  demand  for  products,  there  were  no  factories^  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  age  had  not  dawned.  But  thiis  poetic  day 
if  it  had  not  in  it  some  social  conditions  that  we  need  not  dee&re 
to  see  revived,  had  at  least  the  disadvantage  of  being  founded  in 
an  order  which  depended  too  much  upon  the  will  of  those  not 
much  concerned  in  the  welfare  of  the  worker.  Coming  down  to 
Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  we  find  a  long  working  day  imposed  (not 
allowed  by  limitation),  a  day  that  began  at  half -past  6  a.  nu,  and 
ended  at  8  p.  m. 

The  law  of  1833  limited  the  working  day  of  children  unda*  13 
to  nine  hours,  but  in  1843  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  the  inspectors, 
recommends  restricting  the  hours  of  work  of  all  adult  women,  and 
in  1848  this  was  done  by  act  of  Parliament,  which  made  ten  hours 
the  legal'  day's  work  for  women  and  young  p^neons;  that  1% 
youths  of  both  sexes  between  the  ages  of  13  and  18.  This  day 
might  be  included  in  smnmer  between  the  hours  of  6  a.  m.  and  6 
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p.  m.,  and  in  winter  between  7  a.  m.  and  7  p.  m.  It  was  required 
that  the  law  be  posted  in  all  places  where  it  was  operative. 

At  the  time  this  act  went  into  operation,  there  were  545,000 
persons  employed  in  textile  works  in  Great  Britain,  of  which 
360,000  were  women  and  children.  The  act  met  with  great  opposi- 
tion. It  was  urged  in  behalf  of  the  employers  that  "the  profit 
of  the  master  was  derived  from  the  laist  hour  of  work,"  This 
statement,  indeed,  was  accepted  as  an  axiom  of  production.  It 
was  further  urged  that  the  English  manufacturer  would  be  put  to 
great  disadvantage  in  competition  with  continental  manu- 
facturers, /esi)ecially  with  the  French,  their  most  prominentl 
rivals,  since  the  latter  could  work  long  hours. 

However,  Mr.  Redgrave,  in  1855,  reports  finding  English  manu- 
facturers executing  orders  for  clothing  for  the  French  and  Turkish, 
as  well  as  for  the  British  troops,  though  French  manufacturers 
could  even  employ  night  wx>rk  upon  special  demand. 

There  was  the  further  objection  that  such  legislation  \iolated 
the  right  of  free  contract  between  employer  and  employed.  As 
for  the  effect  on  the  employed,  there  were  doubts  whether  it 
would  be  an  unmixed  blessing.  "  There  was  great  danger,"  writes 
one  authority,  "in  throwing  upon  the  hands  of  young  persons 
and  females  so  much  leisure  time  which,  from  their  defective 
education,  they  would  waste  or  misuse."  Even  the  friends  of  the 
movement  mistrusted  that  the  leisure  time  which  would  fall  to 
those  employed  wiHi  these  women  and  children,  would  be  spent  at 
the  ale-house  and  gin  shop,  and  the  earnings  already  heavily 
mortgaged  by  the  prevailing  habits  of  intemperance  would  contri- 
bute still  faster  to  the  destruction  of  the  worker. 

In  spite  of  these  objections  and  fears,  the  act  went  into  opera- 
tion, and  whether  it  was  because  new  activities  were  stirred  into 
Ufe,  to  meet  the  disadvantages  under  which  the  manufacturer  was 
placed,  or  for  some  other  reason,  it  is  certain  that  the  collapse 
of  British  manufacturers  did  not  follow  Lord  Althorp's  act. 

As  for  its  effect  on  the  work  people,  perhaps  no  special  result  of 
the  various  parliamentary  inquiries  and  consequent  legislation, 
had  been  so  fruitful  of  good  to  the  working  classes  as  the  change 
wrought  by  the  aroused  conscience  of  the  English  people  which  fol- 
lowed the  publicity  giv^i  to  their  wrongs  and  sufferings.    Their 
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condition  was  certainly  sad  enough,  Mr.  Sannders,  ill  liis  report 
of  November  10,  1848,  says:  "The  extension  of  manufacturing 
interests  has  benefited  the  nation  at  large,  the  capitalist  and 
employer,  without  any  corresponding  benefit  to  the  woiicing 
I)eople.  They  remain  without  improvement  in  self-respect,  sense 
of  moral  feeling  or  responsibility,  or  of  proper  discharge  of  reli- 
gious duty.  Crime  and  treachery  prevail."  The  accounts  given 
by  other  inspectors  qf  the  degradation  of  workers  in  brick  yards, 
potteries  and  other  factories  are  shocking. 

The  discussion  of  these  facts  set  on  foot  numerous  agencies  to 
ameliorate  the  wretchedness  disclosed.  From  1847  to  1861  the 
factory  inspectors  continually  report  schemes  for  improvement  of 
working  men  and  women  as  undertaken  by  mill-owners  and  inter- 
ested philanthropists.  The  schools  were  bettered  and  increased  in 
number.  The  attendance  was  greatly  increased.  Art  ^tchools  to 
teach,  design  and  stimulate  to  new  and  more  varied  industides, 
workingmen's  institutes,saving8  banks,  temperance  societies,  burial 
relief  societies,  medical  fund  societies,  gymnasiums,  playgrounds, 
open-air  seats,  were  established;  lectures,  lending  libraries  and 
night  schools  became  the  fashion.  As  one  enthusiastic  worker 
puts  it,  the  effect  was  to  "  make  every  fireside  a  school."  Schemes 
for  giving  the  workmen  of  England  a  chance  to  visit  the  World's 
Exhibit,  in  I*aris,  In  1851,  and  the  later  exhibits  'in  London,  show 
the  vast  change  wrought  in  public  feeling  towards  the  worker 
by  a  quarter  century  of  agitation. 

With  increased  intelligence,  the  English  workman  takes  his 
improvement  more  and  more  into  kis  own  hands,  and  co-operative 
factories  start  up,  if  not  always  successful,  yet  greatly  educative 
and  significant  of  a  new  time.  Workingmen's  unions  and  trade 
unions  grow  in  power,  and  tend  to  shed  off  the  crude  and  violent 
characteristics  of  their  earlier  history. 

The  possession  of  the  Saturday  afternoon  as  a  holiday,  which 
was  one  of  the  elements  of  the  shorter  number  of  working  hours^ 
was  an  immense  boon.  It  secured  time  for  recreation,  for  atten- 
tion to  domestic  affaire,  for  excursions  and  out-door  life,  and 
almost  brought  back  the  old  poetic  England  of  field  sports  and 
forest  recreation. 
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Did  the  new  act  lessen  earnings?  Before  the  Fielden  act  was 
passed  in  1847,  Mr.  Homer  reports  the  experiment  of  a  mill 
owner,  at  Preston,  who  voluntarily  diortened  his  working  hours 
from  twelve  to  eleven.  The  declared  result  is  that  the  same 
quantity  of  production  has  been  obtained  and  at  the  same  cost, 
and  that  the  workers,  day  hands  as  well  as  piece  workers,  earn 
the  same  amount  of  wages.  The  owner  then  contemplated  a  fur- 
ther shortening  to  ten  and  a  half  hours. 

Mr.  Bagley,  a  ttiiII  owner,  at  Halliwell,  felt  sure  that  the  factory 
population  would  be  improved  by  shortening  the  hours  of  labor. 
He  had  no  idea  it  could  be  done  without  a  loss,  but  thought  it 
a  sacilflce  which  ought  to  be  made  for  so  imiwrtant  an  object. 
But  soon  there  was  plenty  of  testimony  that  increased  exertion 
and  steadier  nerve  as  well  as  greater  cheer  and  willingness  made 
it  possible  to  earn  as  good  wages  as  before.  Managers  testified 
that  the  health  of  the  employes  was  better  than  before,  and 
consequently  there  was  less  loss  of  time  from  interruptions. 

A  few  months  after  the  passage  of  the  law,  one  of  the  inspectors 
addressed  to  1,153  employes  the  question:  "Would  you  prefer 
the  twelve  hours  at  higher  wages  to  the  ten-hour  day?  "  and  sixty- 
one  and  three-fourths  per  cent  replied  that  they  would  like  the 
ten-hour  day,  even  at  less  wages,  the  reason  given,  in  many  cases, 
being  their  impaired  health. 

Mr.  Howell  says  in  his  report.  May  31,  1849 :  "  Notwithstand- 
ing the  reduction  of  wages  in  some  cases,  the  Ten-Hour  Act  has  not 
effected  any  diminution  in  the  earnings  of  work-people  which  is 
not  counterbalanced  by  some  advantage  which  they  gain  from  the 
shortening  of  the  working  day."  He  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
reduction  of  earnings  will  be  only  temporary,  as  improvements  in 
machinery  are  made  and  its  speed  accelerated;  and  the  improved 
health  and  more  hearty  good  will  of  the  worker  make  less  abate- 
ments, less  damaged  work  and  fewer  stoppages.  That  this  proved 
true  was  partly  shown  to  be  probable  by  the  comparison  given 
him  of  the  diflPerences  in  the  producing  powers  of  machinery, 
which  showed  that  what  took  207  persons  to  do  in  1838,  could,  in 
1848,  be  done  by  147,  showing  a  decrease  of  nearly  thirty  per  cent 
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in  work  people  required  to  do  a  given  amoaat,  while  tiie  total 
number  of  persons  employed  had  steadily  increased.  That  wages 
did  not  decrease  under  the  Ten-Hour  Act  proved  true,  as  later 
reports  amply  show. 

All  these  changes,  too,  were  accomplished  without  prejudlco 
to  England's  commercial  prosperity.  Perhaps  there  is  no  more 
significant  testimony  to  the  need  and  the  excellent  effect  of  the 
factory  laws  than  that  nearly  every  country  in  Europe  has  since 
adopted  the  same  or  similar  restrictions.  France,  her  great  rival 
in  manufactures,  now  limits  the  employment  of  children,  the 
hours  of  labor,  provides  for  guarding  machinery,  and  for  proper 
sanitary  regulations  in  all  workedbLopa.  Italy  and  Spain  lag 
behind,  but  G^ermany  and  Belgium  are  well  In  ^he  'ran.  Yet 
every  step  of  this  way  from  1834  to  1892  was  contested  by  those 
who  predicted  ruin  and  immorality  as  the  inevitable  outcome  of 
each  advanca 

Much  of  the  most  serious  opposition  to  the  carrying  out  of  the 
laws  has  come  from  the  work-people  themselves.  Parents  often 
falsified  and  even  forged  baptismal  certLficates;  they  refused  to 
send  their  children  to  school,  and  took  them  out  as  soon  as  the 
law  or  lax  ii^pection  permitted.  The  record  of  the  English 
inspectors  Is  crowded  with  instances  of  the  difficulties  which  the 
enforc^nent  of  the  early  factory  acts  concerning  children  met 
from  parents  as  well  as  ttiiII  owners.  The  Ten-Hour  Act  met 
the  same  opposition.  The  work-people  were  also  careless  in  the 
sanitary  condition  of  factories  and  workshops,  and  it  is  still  true 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases,  they  fail  to  appreciate  the  'vahie 
of  cleanliness  and  good  ventilation. 

Happily,  the  employers  and  employed  who  appreciate  and  obey 
good  laws  are  in  the  majority.  The  record  of  factory  and  work- 
shop improvement  is  an  honor  to  England.  Mr.  Bylands,  of  Man- 
chester; Grattan  Bright,  of  John  Bright  Bros.,  Bochdale;  William 
and  David  Morris,  of  Manchesto";  Francis  Thorpe  and  mlU 
owners  too  numerous  to  catalogue  are  illustrious  instances  of 
promptness  in  the  direction  of  introducing  good  methods.  Th^ 
saw  that  the  improvement  would  woriL  as  well  tor  budneas  as  for 
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morality.  The  better  the  condition  of  the  working  people,  the 
better  the  production.  The  safest  competition  was  to  compete 
for  the  best  production.  These  axioms  were  just  as  true  in  1834 
as  in  1892,  but  they  were  not  so  clearly  seen. 

The  direct  results  of  factory  legislation  have  been  non  employ- 
ment of  children  of  tender  years,  great  improvement  in  public 
education,  increased  attendance  on  schools,  a  normal  day's  work, 
greater  safety  of  the  worker.  The  indirect  results  have  been 
growth  of  public  provisions  for  education  and  of  saving  and  bene- 
fldal  institutions,  great  improvement  intellectualiy  and  physically 
of  the  worker,  all  tending  to  his  enfrandiisement  and  incorpora- 
tion into  the  govomtng  class.  The  final  result  was  foreseen  by 
many.  In  1852,  Mr.  Baker,  one  of  the  inspectors,  prtdicced  that 
''there  would  be  a  moral  energy  imparted  to  ihe  working  class 
and  their  consequent  social  improvement"  that  would  compel 
their  political  recognition.  This  has  come^  and  now  it  remains 
for  the  wcH*king  people  themselves  to  attend  lo  their  own  interests^ 
no  longer  a  separate  class,  but  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  English 
nation. 


THE    PAYMENT   OP   WAGES   IN   DANGEEOtJS    OCOIJPA- 

TIONS. 

Read  by  Deputy  Inspector  Evan  H.  Davis,  of  Ohio. 

Factory  inspection  laws  have  been  enacted  for  the  protection  of 
the  interests  of  the  working  people.  They  seek  to  prevent  or 
remove  all  agencies  or  influences  in  the  industrial  world  which  tend 
to  debase  or  injure  the  working  people  in  life,  limb,  health,  os 
morals.  Factory  inspectors  should  not  only  give  their  attention 
to  the  enfcMtsement  of  existing  laws^  but  they  should  also  study 
the  existing  social  conditions  with  a  view  of  securing  amendments 
to  the  present  legislation.  They  should  likewise  be  ready  to  ;iid  in 
introducing  customs  and  usages  which  will  assist  in  the  upward 
movement  of  the  great  army  of  toilers.  One  phase  of  the  work 
of  factory  inspectors  is  to  do  all  that  is  possible  in  lessening  ac<d- 
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dente.  Bat  after  all  that  is  possible,  under  present  social  con- 
ditionS)  has  been  done^  tli^re  will  be  left  many  soorces  of  casaalty. 
Accidents  will  occur  and  luring  with,  them  a  long  train  of  evil 
results  to  the  unfortunate.  Is  it  not^  therefore,  worth  our  while, 
as  factory  inspectors,  to  give  at  least  a  passing  attention  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  problem  of  how  to  minimize  the  ^vil  effects  of 
the  accidents  which  can  not  be  prevented  ?  Attention  should  be 
given  to  the  subject  of  providing  ready  relief  to  the  injured  in  fac- 
tories. In  those  factories  where  tha*e  is  much  dangerous  machin- 
ery used,  there  should  be  always  provided  the  means  of  quickly 
stopping  the  flow  of  blood  and  kindred  apfdiances.  Would  it  not 
be  wise^  at  some  of  the  future  meetings  of  this  convention,  to 
invite  some  surgeon  to  prepare  and  read  a  pai)er  upon  '^  How  to 
care  for  the  injured  in  factories  before  a  surgeon  can  be  secured  ?" 
The  writer  believes  that  in  this  way  much  good  would  ultimately 
result  to  the  workers  by  the  aid  which  would  thus  be  given  to  the 
inspectors,  as  he  would  advocate  a  consideration  of  that  method 
of  lessening  the  evil  effects  of  unavoidable  acddents,  so  the  writer 
herewith  asks  your  attention  to  a  brief  discussion  of  methods  of 
financial  relief  for  injured  workmen. 

The  laboring  people  are  almost  everywhere  beginning  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  the  existing  relief  of  this  nature.  They  suiTer 
great  financial  losses  by  the  casualties  which  come  to  them.  They 
desire  those  losses  to  be  made  good  to  them.  They  care  but  little 
how  it  is  done  if  only  done  quickly.  In  asking  for  this  they  are 
satisfied  that  they  demand  only  what  is  just.  The  toiler  suffers 
and  complains.  All  thinking  men  perceive  the  justice  of  that 
complaint.  Philanthropists  and  statesmen  the  world  over  are  try- 
ing to  devise  a  method  by  which,  in  a  business-like  way,  we  can 
fully  provide  for  those  injured  and  for  the  families  of  chose  killed 
by  industrial  accidents. 

Great  Britain  was  the  first  nation  in  this  century  that  seriously 
tried  to  find  a  method  of  giving  the  injured  woikingman  a  proper 
remuneration  for  his  resulting  loss.  The  methods  there  adopted 
was  to  broaden  the  liability  of  the  master.  Suits  of  workingmen 
against  their  emj^loyers  for  damages  for  accidental  injury  while 
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at  work  had  long  been  tried  in  civil  courts.  In  England  such 
cases,  np  to  1880,  had  long  been  decided  in  accordance  with  the 
maxim  of  the  criminal  law,  that  no  one  should  be  holden  or 
responsible  for  the  acts  or  neglect  of  any  but  himself.  The  mas- 
ter should  not  be  holden  for  accidents  to  a  servant  which  happened 
through  the  act  or  neglect  of  a  fellow  servant.  By  the  legisla- 
tion of  1880  the  British  Parliament  changed  all  this.  It  decreed, 
in  substance,  that  thereafter  the  judges  should  decide  such  suits 
by  the  old  and  well-known  principle  of  the  civil  law,  that  the  mas- 
ter is  holden  for  the  act  or  neglect  of  his  servant^  agent,  or  work- 
man. The  court,  in  investigating  the  responsibiUly  for  damage  to 
an  employe,  should  no  longer  ask,  in  substance,  was  the  defendant 
guilty  of  a  criminal  act  or  neglect  by  which  the  plaintiff  suffered  ? 
It  should  inquire,  rather,  whether  the  plaintiff  had  suffered  loss  at 
tiie  hands  of  the  defendant  or  of  any  one  in  his  employ.  The  loss 
of  the  workingman  and  not  the  criminal  act  of  the  master  was  to 
be  the  measure  of  the  damages  awarded. 

When  this  change  was  suggested  in  the  principles  of  law  to  be 
applied  to  these  cases  of  accidents,  it  was  opposed  by  the  great 
body  of  British  employau  They  said  that  such  a  monstrous 
change  would  ruin  British  industries  and  drive  all  the  great  fac* 
tones  to  other  lands.  This  cry  only  availed  to  delay  the  enact- 
ment of  the  first  bill.  That  bill  became  a  law  in  1880.  No  indus- 
try was  ruined  or  even  injured.  Like  all  just  legislation,  this  act 
soon  proved,  in  many  ways,  a  good  thing  for  all  concerned,  employer 
and  employe. 

Since  1880,  statesmen  in  all  quartars  of  Chrisrtendom  have  been 
busy  with  various  schemes  to  accomplish  the  ends  aimed  at  by  the 
British  employer's  liability  act.  Qermany  followed  England  in  a 
similar  act  The  Germans  were  not,  however,  satisfied  with  the 
results  attained.  Employers  in  that  country,  as  in  0-reat  Britain, 
in  various  ways  nullified  the  practical  relief  sought  for  by  The  act. 
Litigation  under  the  act  was  so  expensive  that,  except  In  extreme 
cases,  it  was  better  for  a  person  injured  to  say  nothing  rather  than 
bring  suit  for  recompense.  Hence  it  was  that  the  German  l^islators^ 
after  a  brief  trial,  practically  gave  up  the  plan  of  obtaining  for 
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the  toilers  any  relief  by  employer's  liability  acts.  Instead  they 
devised  a  vast  scheme  of  compulsory  insurance  under  govern- 
mental auspices.  Every  worker  on  the  railroads,  in  the  mines, 
factories,  and  similar  places  was  insured  by  law  whether  he 
desired  it  or  not 

The  old  English  rulings  of  the  courts  gave  the  injured  worker 
relief  when  and  where  there  was  a  wrong  act  or  n^leot  of  his 
employer.  The  British  liability  act  broadened  this  relief  somewhat 
and  made  the  employer  liable  for  many  losses  due  to  the  act  or 
neglect  of  a  fellow-workman.  But  this  legislation  made  no  pro- 
vision for  a  large  class  of  accidents.  In  modem  times,  with  its 
complicated  industries,  hundreds  and  thousands  are  forced  to 
toU  at  dangerous  occupations.  Many  of  those  thus  working  arc 
not  capable  of  understanding  or  appreciating  the  peril  of  their 
tasks.  By  their  want  of  knowledge  they  i)erish.  They  are  given 
no  relief  by  the  employer's  liability  acts  of  any  country  or  State. 
This  failure  of  liability  acts  is  overcome  or  avoided  by  the  Qerman 
governmental  insurance  scheme.  That  provides  for  the  man  hurt, 
as  the  result  of  his  own  ignorant  carelessness,  as  well  as  it  does 
for  the  one  hurt  by  the  employer's  neglect 

The  Oerman  insurance  system  secures  a  fund  from  the  joint 
contributions  of  the  employers  and  employes  out  of  which  all 
Injured  workmen  are  paid  for  their  losses  by  accident  There  is 
here  no  litigation,  no  large  expense,  no  delay.  Just  as  with  small 
fire  insurance  losses  in  this  country,  there  is  but  one  thing  to  be 
done.  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  accident  must  be  shown. 
The  loss  is  adjusted  at  once.  The  British  liability  acts  and  the 
German  insurance  alike  aim  to  give  a  proper  relief  to  the  injured 
workman.  But  both  systems  of  relief  are  as  yet  imperfect  The 
good  of  the  British  act  is  too  often  in  practice  destroyed  by  com- 
pulsory contracts  of  release,  and  by  expensive  litigation  with 
vicious,  selfish  and  ignorant  masters.  That  act  also  leaves  the  work- 
man hurt;  by  his  want  of  knowledge  or  judgment,  or  by  his  inca- 
pacity, with  no  reKef  or  assistance.  The  German  insurance  meets 
these  defects,  but  it  does  so  in  a  way  that  the  average  American 
workingmen  would  call  niggardly  and  insufficient 
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In  the  United  States  the  attention  of  the  workingmen,  with 
regard  to  accident  relief,  has  been  mainly  directed  to  British  legis- 
lation. As  a  resnlt  of  their  demands  laws  have  been  passed  in  a 
number  of  States  similar  to  the  British  liability  acts.  But  the 
passage  of  these  laws  and  the  agitation  in  other  States  for  similar 
legislation  has  everywhere  caused  the  employers  to  adopt  measures 
to  checkmate  and,  if  possible,  defeat  the  practical  realization  of 
the  demands  of  their  workmen.  LiabiUty  insurance  companies 
have  been  organized  to  assume  all  risk  to  the  employers  from 
accidents  to  their  employes.  Some  few  of  these  com- 
panies, whatever  their  theory,  fight  to  the  bitter  end 
every  claim  just  or  unjust,  large  or  small.  This  ^hpats 
the  workman  out  of  any  relief  for  all  the  minor  casualties,  and  the 
loss  by  these  is  at  least  one-half  of  all  loss  by  accidents.  Then 
again,  in  another  way,  these  indemnity  insurance  companies  are 
the  indirect  means  of  a  further  injustice  to  the  employe.  They 
guarantee  the  master  from  all  loss  by  accidents  in  his  factory  or 
workshop.  Being  thuis  freed  from  all  risks  himself,  some  selfish 
and  heartless  factory  owners  will,  of  their  own  action,  do  noth- 
ing to  make  their  dangerous  machinery  safer.  The  factory  inspec- 
tors of  Minnesota  have  come  across  a  number  of  this  class  of 
employers.  One  of  these  men,  having  had  his  attention  called  to 
the  dangerous  machinery  in  his  establishment,  was  requested  to 
guard  the  same  at  a  trifling  expense.  In  reply  he  told  the  inspec- 
tor, with  many  oaths,  that  he  had  already  paid  for  liability  insur- 
ance  for  a  year  in  advance  and  that  he  would  do  nothing.  The 
loss,  if  any  occurred,  would  not  be  his,  and  he  did  not  care  how 
many  careless  fools  were  injured. 

But  not  all,  nor  even  the  larger  number,  of  American  employers 
are  thus  heartless.  Very  many,  in  the  spirit  of  true  philanthropy, 
are  trying  to  develop  a  system  that  shall  make  good  to  their 
workers  all  losses  that  they  may  suffer  by  accident  They  ask 
their  employes  to  contribute  each  month  a  small  fixed  sum.  They 
add  an  equal  amount  themselves.  The  sum  thus  contributed  is 
used  to  protect  the  workmen  by  insurance  against  sickness  or 
accident^  one  or  both.    Sometimes  this  insurance  fund  is  manr 
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aged  by  the  workmen  tliemselYeSj.they  constituting  a  mutoal  relief 
association.  At  other  times  it  is  paid  to  an  established  accident 
insurance  company  which  insqreB  all  the  employes  for  a  certain 
nnmber  of  weeks'  disability.  The  noble,  disinterested  employer 
contributes  his  time  and  money  to  the  maintenance  of  such  insur- 
ance of  his  workmen,  and  asks  from  his  men  no  releafie  from  per- 
sonal liability  to  them  for  accidents.  This  insurance  is  furnished 
to  protect  against  the  risk  of  injury  that  is  incident  to  the  busi- 
ness in  which  they  are  all  mutually  engaged.  The  employer  is 
willing  to  meet  that  which  is  due  to  his  own  neglect  or  want 
of  foresight. 

A  less  generous  class  of  business  men  make  use  of  the  same 
system  of  insurance  to  lessen  their  liability  to  those  in  their 
service.  They  require  their  men  to  sign  a  contract,  or  make 
some  other  arrangement  with  them,  by  tvhich  the  employer 
escapes  all  x>ayment  to  them  as  a  recompense  for  their  casualties. 
Sometimes  this  is  done  under  cover  of  a  slight  insurance  which 
the  employer  i>ays  for,  in  the  interest  of  his  employes,  but  of tener 
when  the  employer  contributes  nothing  to  the  voluntary  relief 
of  those  workers.  All  this  is  wrong  and  vicious  in  principle.  The 
employer  kshould  make  good  to  his  injured  employes  all  loss  finan- 
cially wh5ch  they  suffer  through  his  acts  or  neglects.  To  cheat 
the  men  out  of  that  is  wholly  without  justification-  And  yet 
we  know  that  the  selfish  man  will  thus  use  the  moet  generous 
scheme  of  human  helpfulness  to  injure  his  fellowman  unless  he 
is  restrained  therefrom  by  law.  The  acts  of  the  good  man  mark 
the  course  which  the  public  should  .strive  to  follow.  The  acts  of 
tiie  selfish  point  out  the  things  to  be  guarded  against  by  legis- 
lation. 

Insurance  protects  the  workingman  more  fully  from  financial 
loss  from  accidents  than  can  any  System  of  employer's  liability 
law^  of  themselves.  Every  workman  in  a  dangerous  occupation 
should  be  insured  against  accident.  He  should  be  protected  by 
a  policy  for  an  amount  equal  to  from  seven  to  ten  years'  wages. 
The  premium  should,  in  part,  be  paid  by  the  employer.  This  is 
the  most  efficient  way  of  awakening  him  to  the  financial  loss  that 
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follows  the  casaalties  of  his  business.  Too  much  and  too  long 
haB  the  money  value  of  the  risk  of  a  dangerous  occupation  'been 
considered  as  inseparable  from  the  wages.  It  may  be  true  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  political  economist  that  the  payment  for 
risk  is  made  from  wtiat  has  been  called  by  those  writers  the 
wages  fund.  But  it  is  time  when,  in  the  interest  of  humanity, 
there  should  be  a  practical  separation  of  the  two.  Let  the  wages 
proper  —  tihe  remuneration  for  work  performed  —  be  kept  by 
Itself  and  paid  to  the  workman.  Let  him  be  paid  such  wages  as 
he  and  his  employer  can  agree  upon.  In  addition  to  this,  let 
him  be  guaranteed  by  his  employer  against  accident  on  the  basis 
of  half  wages  so  long  as  he  shall  be  disabled,  and  the  payment  of 
seven  years'  waged  in  case  of  death,  the  same  to  be  paid  to  his 
legal  representatives.  The  employer  would  treat  in  his  books  of 
account  both  the  payments  to  his  employes  and  the  cost  of  this 
insurance  as  wages;  and  yet  they  would  be  separate  in  fact.  If 
he  introduced  safety  devices,  established  rules  securing  greater 
immunity  from  danger,  it  would  all  accrue  to  his  advantage  so 
far  as  finances  were  concerned.  The  men  would  receive  the  bene- 
fit of  a  less  hazardous  occupation  with  the  same  wages  as  before. 
The  greatest  possible  inducement  should  be  constantly  before 
the  employer  for  devising  and  enforcing  safeguards  from  danger. 
When  he  lessens  the  liability  to  injury  on  the  part  of  his  work- 
men, he  should  have  the  chance  of  saving  a  part  of  the  whole  of 
his  payment  by  reason  of  accidents  but  not  otherwise.  States 
have  passed  laws  to  enforce  the  payment  of  weekly  wages,  and 
the  factory  inspectors  have  been  set  to  enforce  such  laws.  Are 
such  laws  of  as  great  prospective  value  to  the  workingman  in  dan- 
gerous occupations  as  would  be  the  separation  of  his  pay  iu  two 
partS)  wages  proper  and  the  insurance  of  say  five  or  ten  years'  earn- 
ing in  case  of  death  or  permanent  total  disability  ?  Tlie  grea  t  objec- 
tion made  by  employers  to  the  passage  of  the  ordinary  employers' 
liability  insurance  bill  is  that  tiie  employes  are  paid  for  the  risk 
of  accident  by  an  extra  wage.  This  may  be  true  in  some  occupa- 
tions; it  is  not  true  in  aU.  There  are  some  callings  in  which  the 
men  do  not  receive  sufficient  to  pay  for  an  accident  insurance  of 
seven  years'  wages,  except  by  the  expenditure  of  nearly  one-half 
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their  whole  income  therefor.    The  men  in  such  occupations  are 
not  sufficiently  protected  against  loss  by  their  wages. 

Bo  long  as  men  are  paid  as  now  there  will  continue  to  be  muoh 
trouble  and  bitterness  of  feeling  over  the  questions  of  employers' 
liability.  The  door  is  open  for  an  unlimited  amount  of  fraud  on 
the  part  of  the  employe  and  of  wrong  and  oppression  on  that 
of  the  employer.  But  whenever,  by  law  or  by  mutual  agree- 
ment in  any  occupation,  the  adjustment  of  wages  or  payment 
for  services  is  made  on  the  basis  here  suggested,  the  beginning 
of  the  end  will  be  in  sight.  The  brains,  the  wealth  and  !aiowl- 
edge  of  the  world  will  be  enlisted  in  the  eflPort  of  jH^venting  or,  at 
least,  lessening  accidents.  There  will  be  a  success  in  that  field  of 
which  we  of  this  day  do  not  dream.  With  that  success  will  vanish 
the  motive  for  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  workman  or  wrong  in  this 
re6i>ect  on  that  of  the  employer.  Hare,  then,  is  the  proposed 
change.  Instead  of  striving  to  include  the  payment  of  risk  of  acci- 
dent with  the  payment  of  services,  let  all  contracts  for  wages  in 
dangerous  occupations  have  this  stipulation:  The  worker  siiall 
have  certain  specified  wages  for  work  performed;  in  addition,  he 
shall  be  guaranteed  a  specified  number  of  years^  wages  in  case  of 
total  permanent  disability  or  death,  and  half  wages  while  he  may 
be  temporarily  disabled  from  the  same  cause.  The  employer  could 
carry  his  own  risk  if  he  chose,  or  could  transfer  it  to  any  of  the 
many  indemnity  companies. 

The  workmen,  freed  from  all  anxiety  about  accident,  could, 
through  their  trade  unions  or  other  voluntary  relief  societies^  care 
for  one  another  in  sickness  or  misfortune.  The  trade  union  or 
labor  organization  is  the  best  way  of  providing  against  those  inci- 
dents of  life,  but  the  employer  should  be  the  one  to  guard  against 
accident.  He  has  the  money  to  buy  safety  devices.  He  *^hould 
have  the  intelligence  and  force  of  mind  to  devise  and  enforce 
roles  of  safety.  He  should  be  supplied  with  a  motive  all-powerful 
to  lessen  the  danger  of  those  dependent  upon  his  action  or  direc- 
tion. This  method  of  wage  jmyment  will  accomplish  the  end  better 
than  any  method  known  to  the  writer. 
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EVILS  OP  TBDE  SWEATING  SYSTEM. 

Read  by  Deputy  Inspector  George  A'.  McKay,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Prefifident  and  Fellow  Inspectors: — Most  of  us  are  more  or 
less  fanuliar  with  tbe  condition  o<  afFairs  whicli  always  prevails 
in  crowded  workshops  and  factories^  especially  in  the  clothing^ 
cigar,  purse,  cloak  and  other  similar  industries.  It  is  not  a  case 
of  "  the  more  the  merrier.*' 

But  probably  nowhere  else  in  this  great  country  has  the  perni- 
cious system  of  overcrowding  men,  women  and  little  children 
into  the  smaller  possible  space  where  work  can  be  done,  been  so 
successfully  accomplished  as  in  the  so-called  ''  sweat "  shops  on  Ihe 
east  side  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Now  this  promiscuous  overcrowding  of  poorly  paid,  ignorant 
and  careless  multitudes^  very  often  in  the  living  rooms  of  the 
"  sweater,"  or  sub-contractor,  is  bound  to  bring  about  such  filthy 
and  consequently  such  unhealthy  conditions,  that  only  those  who 
may  be  said  to  have  been  brought  up  in  these  surroundings  could 
possibly  exist  there  for  any  length  of  time. 

It  is  especially  at  this  time,  when  the  heavy  hand  of  Death  is 
knocking  at  the  portals  of  our  country  in  the  horrible  disguise  of 
Asiatic  cholera,  that  the  ''sweat"  shops,  always  the  hot-beds  of 
disease,  become  a  national  menace  and  a  deadly  danger  to  hun- 
dred of  tiiousands  of  human  beings. 

Let  us  imagine  for  a  moment  that  cholera  should  be  introduced 
into  New  York  (which  God  forbid),  where,  I  ask  you,  would  the 
Bthadow  of  the  shroud  fall  the  darkest  ?  It  would  be  in  the  east 
side  ''sweat"  shops,  where  human  beings  toil  day  and  night  to 
make  the  very  clothes  we  wear,  ot  handle  and  smear  the  cigars 
and  cigarettes  that  tiiousands  of  men  and  boys  smoke  every  day. 

Let  us  pause  a  moment  to  consider  the  frightful  consequences 
sure  to  ensue.  Why,  every  thread  could  be  a  messenger  of  deaths 
and  every  cigar  the  medium  of  the  poisoned  breath  of  i)estilenoe 
sent  broadcast  throughout  the  land. 

One-half  the  world,  they  say,  knows  not  how  lives  the  other  half; 
but  they  should  know  in  this  case;  and  the  better  half  should  realize 
their  perpetual  danger  from  the  awful  unsanitary  conditions 
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which  prevails  in  the  ^' sweat"  shops  so-called,  and  steps  shoidd 
be  taJ^en  as  soon^as  x>ossible  to  remedy  the  evil.  In  a  few  of  the 
places  visited  by  me  recently,  I  was  certainly  surprised  to  4nd  that 
clothes  were  made  in  them  for  Fifth  avenue  firms,  presumably 
for  the  wear  of  our  "  best  society." 

The  country  looks  to  us  to  guard  them  from  the  evils  of  the 
"  sweating  systan."  Ours  is  the  experience  axMiuired  by  work  in 
these  same  dens,  trying  our  little  best  to  right  the  wrongs  done 
to  these  poor  creatures,  who  slave  theu*  short  lives  away  for  a 
pittance,  trying  to  save  them  from  themsdives  and  preserve  the 
rest  of  us  from  disease  and  possible  death.  It  is  tfr  ns  that  the 
law-makers  of  the  country  seek  for  information  on  these  subjects, 
and  it  is  our  duty  to  formulate  some  plan  by  which  the  law  can 
be  invoked  to  entirely  do  away  with,  or  at  least  inodify  for  the 
better,  these  pest  sinks  tot  humanity,  where  many  of  tliOi?e  who 
work  have  apparently  not  bathed  since  they  wera  bom,  and  prob- 
ably never  exx>ect  to  again  until  they  die. 

Fellow  delegates^  "  sweat "  shops  are  the  abomination  of  civili- 
Kation.  The  very  approaches  to  them  reek  with  filth,  while  often 
from  their  walls  and  ceilings  oozes  the  essence  of  putrid  exhala- 
tion from  the  bodies  of  the  wretches  who  toil  beneath.  The 
steam  from  breath  and  body,  the  poison  from  sun-ounding  putres- 
cence and  unsanitary  plumbing  and  other  conditions,  ]»ermeates 
everything  present,  and  it  needs  only  the  single  bacillus  of  disease 
to  start  into  life  a  horrible  death  for  thousands. 

It  became  my  duty  to  accompany  a  delegation  from  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  to  a  visit  to  several  places  where  clothing  was 
made  for  Boston  manufacturers,  and  it  resulted  in  the  obtaining 
of  an  affidavit  from  a  reputable  physician  of  New  York,  who 
accompanied  us,  and  published  in  full  in  the  i*eport  of  the  New 
York  Factory  Inspector,  and  referred  to  in  the  Massachusetts 
report,  in  which  he  states  "that  the  rooms  in  which  such  cloth- 
ing is  manufactured,  and  which  serve  as  living  rooms,  are  o\ev- 
crowded,  ill- ventilated,  over-heated,  full  of  «LTt,  filth,  Vermin, 
stench,  and  in  a  constant  disease-breeding  condition;  thiit  he  has 
found  in  such  places  the  germs  of  the  prevailing  infections  dis- 
eases, such  as  diphtheria,   scarlatina,   measles,   erysipelas,   and 
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ffluall-pox;  that  such,  germs  impregnate  the  do  tiling  manufac- 
tured in  these  shops,  and  consequently  may  be  transmitted  and 
spread  among  those  who  handle  and  wear  such  garments/'  I  am 
glad  to  add  that  a  few  of  the  places  then  visited  have  since  been 
torn  down,  and  in  their  place  is  being  erected  that  greatest  boon 
of  civilization,  a  schoolhouse. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  testimony  of  tliat  committee, 
together  with  that  of  some  of  the  insi)ectors  from  ^lassaclni  setts 
sent  to  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  investigjiting  for  themselves, 
were  the  means  of  placing  on  the  statute  books  of  that  common- 
wealth, the  bill  entitled  "  An  act  to  prevent  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  clothing  in  unhealthy  places,"  which  will  go  far  toward 
checking  and  ultimately  suppressing  the  serious  eviL 

It  is  not  alone  fw  the  sweaters  themselves,  but  for  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  live^  that  the  shops  should  be  suppressed, 
for  their  evils  can  be  abated  only  by  a  fraction  while  they  are 
permitted  to  exist. 

I  have  so  far,  touched  mainly  upon  the  sanitary,  or  rather 
unsanitary  evils  of  the  "  sweating  system."  But  there  is  another 
evil  hardly  less  terrible,  and  that  is  the  moral  blight  which  falls 
upon  the  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  who  T^ork  side  by  side 
the  livelong  year,  and  nearly  naked  in  summer. 

As  this  is  a  subject  better  fitted  for  large  volmnes  than  a  short 
paper,  so  much  is  there  that  could  be  written  uf  them,  that  I  will 
detain  you  from  other  interesting  subjects  of  discussion  no  longer. 
I  thank  you  for  your  attention,  and  hope  my  subject  will  receive 
practical  consideration  by  this  body  before  adjournment*. 


OPEBATIONS  OF  THE  LAW  IN  MASSACHUSETTS  RELAT- 

ING  TQ  THE  *'  SWEATING  SYSTEM.'' 

Read  by  Deputy  Inspector  John  E.  Griffin,  of  Massachusetts. 

It  win  be  wise  for  many  reasons,  to  state  clearly  at  the  outset 
the  e^ils  with  which  the  existing  law  in  Massachusetts  has  pro- 
fessed to  deal  First  in  immediate  impoi'tanoe  comes  the  exist- 
ence and  occupation  of  houses,  in  such  a  state  of  filth  and  dilapi- 
dation as  to  directly  imperil  the  health  of  anybody  dwelling  In  or 
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near  them,  and  consequently  making  th^n  unfit  for  either  work- 
shops or  human  abodes.  That  there  does  exist  among  the  poorest 
classes,  squalor,  filth,  misery  and  disease^  which  it  is  almost  as 
impossible  to  describe  as  it  is  to  exaggerate,  is  a  fact  which  has 
now  full  possession  of  the  public  mind,  and  it  is  not  unfairly  attri- 
buted,  at  least  in  part,  to  ill-arranged,  overcrowded,  unsanitary 
houses,  lacking  the  conditions  under  which  even  the  most  ordinary 
decencies  of  life  can  be  observed. 

Second,  the  menace  to  the  public  health  from  the  sale  of 
clothing  made  in  unhealthy  places;  eminent  phyidciana  throngh- 
out  the  country  have  declared  that  contagions  diseases  such  as 
small-pox,  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  can  be  spread  throughout 
the  community  by  wearing  clothing  made  in  workrooms  where 
these  diseases  existed. 

Third,  the  importation  into  the  State  of  clothing  which  was 
made  in  whole  or  in  part,  under  unhealthy  conditions.  Now,  what 
means  does  the  existing  legislation  afford  to  check  these  evils? 
In  other  words,  is  the  present  law  comprehensive  enough  to 
embrace  all  the  evils  complained  of?  The  first  section  of  the 
law  which  was  enacted  July  1,  1891,  in  Massachusetts,  read: 
^'Whenever  any  house,  room  or  place,  used  as  a  dwelling,  is 
also  used  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  any  process  of  making, 
altering,  repairing  or  finishing,  for  sale,  any  ready-made  ooats^ 
vests,  trousers  or  overcoats,  it  shall,  within  the  meaning  of  this 
act,  be  deemed  a  workshop.  Provided,  however,  that  the  exa> 
cise  of  such  work  in  a  private  house  or  private  room  by  the  family 
dwelling  therein,  or  by  any  of  them,  shall  not  of  Itlsielf  constitute 
such  house  or  room  a  workshop  within  this  definition." 

According  to  that  section  of  the  law,  the  employment  of  any 
person  other  than  members  of  the  same  family  in  a  dwelling,  con- 
stituted such  dwelling  a  workshop,  and  therefore  all  the  acts 
relating  to  the  inspection  of  workidiops  and  factories  could  be 
brought  to  bear  ui>on  them.  Among  those  acts  were  two  that 
proved  of  inestimable  value,  one,  that  section  of  the  statutes 
which  demands  separate  and  distinct  water-closets  for  the  use 
of  both  sexeis;  the  other,  what  is  generally  known  as  the  ten- 
hour  law.    We  found  that  in  nearly  every  oase^  tliese  tenement* 
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houses  coutained  only  one  water-closet,  and  on  notifying  the  owner 
OP  landlord  to  supply  another  he  almost  invariably  refused  to  do 
•so,  but  instead  notified  the  occupant  to  vacate  the  premises, 
which  was  the  fimt  step  toward  the  abolition  of  the  workshop. 
In  the  meantime  the  employer  was  compelled  to  post  time-tables 
which  allowed  the  women  and  minors  to  work  only  ten  hours 
a  day,  where  previously  they  were  compelled  to  work  as  many 
hours  as  he  was  pleased  to  demand,  which,  in  many  cases,  wail 
fourteen  or  fifteen  hours  a  day.  This  was  another  blow  at  that 
system  of  labor  which  saps  the  health,  shortemsi  the  life  and 
famishes  the  intellect  of  its  unfortunate  victims.  Many  bright 
eyes  have  been  dimmed,  many  soft  cheeks  turned  pale  and  majiy 
lovely  buds  of  womanhood  have  faded  away  into  the  grave  with 
none  to  tell  the  cause  that  blighted  thdr  loveliness  through  this 
system  of  long  hours  and  confinement  in  rooms,  the  atmosphere 
of  which  was  filled  with  impurities  of  all  kinds.  But  the  most 
l)0werful  lever  which  tended  towards  their  abolition  was  section 
4  of  the  law  which  read:  "Whoever,  knowingly,  sells  or  exposes 
for  sale,  any  ready-made  coats,  vests,  trousers  or  overcoats,  which 
have  been  made  in  a  tenement-house,  used  as  a  workhouse,  as 
si>ecified  in  section  one  of  this  act,  shall  have  afSxed  to  each  of 
said  garments  a  tag  or  label  not  less  than  two  inches  in  lengtii 
and  one  inch  in  width  upon  which  shall  be  legibly  printed  or 
written  the  name  of  the  State  and  the  city  or  town  where  said 
garment  or  garments  were  made." 

The  public  mind  has  been  aroused  to  such  an  extent  through 
the  press  and  public  agitation  that  for  a  clothing  merchant  to 
attempt  to  sell  any  goods  bearing  such  a  tag,  meant  not  only  a 
loss  on  the  price  of  the  goods  but  also  the  condenmation  of  the 
community  for  sustaining  and  encouraging  this  abominable  and 
much  despised  tenement-house  system,  and  consequently  the  loss 
of  their  patronage.  The  only  recourse  left  was  to  withdraw  his 
garments  from  these  unhealthy  tenement-house  workrooms  and 
refuse  to  send  any  more,  which,  I  am  pleased  to  state,  they  did 
without  any  exception.  Then  where  stood  the  sweater?  With 
a  notice  to  move  from  his  landlord,  and  further  work  refused  him 
by  the  merchants,  he  was  compelled  to  retire  frcmi  business,  or 
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secure  a  clean  and  healthy  workshop.  The  value  of  the  tag  did 
not  stop  here,  however.  It  applied  with  equal  force  to  all  goods 
which  were  discovered  being  manufactured  in  !New  York  tene- ' 
ment  houses,  for  it  made  no  difference  whether  tliey  were  made  in 
New  York,  San  Francisco,  or  any  other  city,  as  long  as  they  were 
tenement-made,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  tag  tliem  whon 
they  were  shipped  into  this  State  and  exposed  for  sale.  Here 
again,  the  ma*chant  followed  out  the  same  rule  with  the  New 
York  contractor,  as  he  did  with  the  Boston  one,  namely,  refuse 
tiiem  any  more  work. 

The  beneficial  effect  this  had  in  keeping  some  of  the  work  in 
Bost<in,  which  was  previously  done  in  New  York,  was  ^\ch.  that 
the  leading  representatives  of  two  organizations  of  clothing 
workers  have  stated  that  their  trade  has  floarished  bcttt;r  since 
the  adoption  of  this  law  than  for  any  seven  previoiis  years. 

But  there  remained  another  class  of  tenement-house  workers 
for  whom  the  law  was  intended  to  provide,  lamely,  private  fami- 
lies manufacturing  and  finishing  clothing  at  home.  Nothing  can 
be  conceived  more  unpropitious  to  the  human  constitution  than 
the  state  in  which  many  of  these  families  lived.  Several  con- 
fined to  the  same  room,  in  an  atmosphere  impretrnated  with  all 
kinds  of  effluvia,  besides  the  houses,  the  lanes  and  jiDeys  in  which 
some  of  them  resided  were  in  such  a  miserable  state  of  (Uth  as  to 
be  scarcely  passable  by  any  but  their  own  squalid  inhabitants. 
The  fact  is,  they  lived  in  a  condition  to  which  that  of  most  d<imes- 
tic  animals  would  be  a  luxury.  The  danger  of  spreading  disease 
throughout  the  community  from  the  clothing  made  in  these 
homes  is  just  as  great  as  from  the  regular  tenement-house  work- 
room. The  law  gave  the  inspector  but  very  little  power  to  prevent 
it;  almost  all  that  could  be  done  was  to  persuade  the  occupants  to 
keep  clean,  to  do  which  required  a  continual  round  of  visits, 
and  even  then,  whatever  improvement  they  made,  in  many  cases, 
was  only  temporary.  Again,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  locate 
and  keep  track  of  them.  B[nowing  and  feeling  that  something 
should  be  done  to  remedy  this  defect  in  the  law,  Chleif  Inspector 
Rufus  R.  Wade  advocated  the  licensing  of  these  p1ac(«,  and  on 
the  eleventh  of  June,  this  year,  the  law  waa  amended  so  as  to 
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compel  them  to  procure  a  licenfie  under  a  penalty  if  they  did  Dot^ 
The  conditions  which  they  were  obliged  to  observe,  in  order  to 
obtain  and  hold  this  license,  are,  firsts  absolute  cleanliness  of 
apartments  and  surroundings;  second,  no  room  or  rooms  used  as 
sleeping  apartments  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  Wishing  any 
articles  of  wearing  apparel  intended  for  sale,  nor  shall  any  of 
such  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  while  in  process  of  finishing,  be 
allowed  to  remain  therein;  third,  in  case  of  removal,  or  in  case 
of  any  contagious  or  infectious  disease  in  the  family  of  the  person 
holding  the  license,  o^  in  any  family  residing  In  the  same  buUding, 
notice  must  be  at  once  sent  to  the  inspector  of  tbe  district;  fourth, 
no  person  or  persons,  not  members  of  the  family  shall  be  emplo}^ed 
In  finishing  any  such  articles  of  wearing  apparel  intended  for  sale. 

You  can  plainly  see  that  this  compels  them  to  keep  dean,  or 
they  lose  their  license,  and,  consequently,  their  work.  It  also 
furnishes  a  complete  record  of  them. 

The  license  has  made  a  substantial  improvement,  not  only  in 
their  condition,  but  also  in  their  homes,  through  owners  and  land- 
.lords  being  obliged  to  renovate  their  buildings.  To  this  state- 
ment you  will  naturally  ask  how.  When  a  tenement  or  building 
was  found  in  need  of  painting,  limewasliing,  repairing,  etc.,  or 
some  nuisance  existed,  such  as  a  bad-smelling  drain,  closet  or 
ceQar,  the  inspector  interviewed  the  landlord  or  owner  and 
explained  to  him  how  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  issue  a  license 
to  any  of  Ms  tenants  until  the  nuisance  was  remedied  or  the  prem- 
ises improved;  and  that  if  he  did  not  comply  with  the  orders  sent 
him  the  tenants  would  be  obliged  to  move  to  some  other  house 
hi  order  to  secure  the  license  which  was  necessary  for  them  to  obtain 
in  order  to  receive  any  work.  As  the  majority  of  these  people 
are  dependent  on  this  work  for  a  living,  self-interest  taught  the 
landlord  that  if  their  work  was  stopped,  he  would  most  likely 
lose  not  only  some  of  the  rent  which  would  come  from  them,  but 
also  the  rent  during  the  time  that  his  place  was  vacant,  and, 
possibly,  after  reletting  it,  that  it  would  be  to  the  same  class 
of  people,  Who  would  also  be  obliged  to  move.  It  was  generally 
cheaper  for  him  to  make  the  necessary  improvements  and  retain 
his  tenants,  knowing  that  if  he  once  placed  his  property  in  good 
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condition  they  would  be  compelled  to  keep  it  so  or  lose  their 
license.  Of  course  there  were  cases  where  the  landlord  would  not 
comply,  and  the  occupants  were  obliged  to. move  to  suitable 
quarters.  The  other  condition  of  the  license,  obliging  them  to 
report  any  contagious  disease  which  might  break  out  in  the  house, 
•enabled  the  inspector  to  act  more  promptly  in  preventing  any 
clothing  that  might  contain  the  germs  of  disease  from  being  taken 
away  until  it  was  thoroughly  fumigated. 

That  much  suffering  will  be  permanently  relieved  and  much 
disease,  with  its  evil  consequences,  prevented,  and  the  habits  of 
this  clafis  of  people  improved  through  the  agency  of  this  license, 
you  can  readily  see. 

That  there  existed  other  deficiencies  in  the  law  which  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  meet  was  very  apparent  from  the  fact  that  the 
law  related  to  ready-made  coats,  vests,  trousers  and  overcoats  only. 
It  was  folly  to  legislate  against  these  articles  of  wearing  apparel 
alone  and  allow  shirts,  overalls,  jumpers,  dresses,  etc.,  to  be 
made  'in  tenement-houses  without  any  restriction,  for  the  evils 
pertaining  to  them  were  exactly  the  same,  and  the  danger  to 
the  public  health  was  just  as  great  as  the  manufacture  of  the 
first-named  articles.  Again,  while  the  spirit  of  the  law  in  relation 
to  the  tag  was  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  all  goods  on 
which  it  was  placed  were  made  in  tenement-houses,  still  the  word- 
ing of  it  really  made  it  only  necessary  to  have  the  name  of  the 
city  or  town  and  State  printed  upon  it,  which  would  signify  but 
very  little  to  the  buying  public.  To  reach  these  points  liie 
law  was  amended  so  as  to  cover  wearing  apparel  of  every 
description  whatsoever,  and  to  have  the  words  "  Tenement  Made  ^ 
plainly  jnint^d  on  the  tag  so  that  the  public  ^ould  not  be  misled. 
I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  law  as  it  stands  at  present, 
with  these  amendments,  is  fully  competent  to  deal  efficiently  with 
a  large  number  at  least  of  the  evils  which  characterize  the  ^  sweat- 
ing system,"  and  which  it  was  intended  to  embrace.  Also  that 
there  is  no  room  in  Massachusetts  for  the  existence  of  the  tene- 
ment4iouse  workshop.  But  there  are  otii^  evUs  of  the  ^  sweating 
system  "  against  which  no  law  exists^  and  these  are  low  wages  iUid 
the  task  system.    By  the  task  system  I  mean  where  an  individual 
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reoeiyes  a  certain  price  per  day  and  is  obliged  to  do  a  certain  and 
always  exorbitant  amount  of  work,  which,  it  is  impossible  for  him 
to  accomplish  within  regular  factory  hours.  For  example:  A 
flrst-claas  machine  oper&tov  can  only  do  the  machine  work  on,  say 
ten  coats  a  day,  that  is,  a  day  of  ten  hours.  The  sweater  hires  smd 
agrees  to  pay  him  two  doUars  per  day,  but  aft^  a  few  days  he 
demands  him  to  do  the  work  on  eleven  coats  or  he  will  hire  some 
one  in  his  stead.  The  poor  unfortunate,  with  no  money  and  possi- 
bly a  hungry  family  depending  upon  him,  and  with  no  prospects 
of  obtaining  work  fh)m  any  one  else,  except  some  other  sweater 
equally  as  bad,  is  obliged  to  accept  the  terms  offered  and  work  an 
extra  hour  to  finish  the  coats,  and  so  it  goes  on;  the  sweater  adding 
coat  after  coat  and  the  victim  hour  after  hour,  until  he  is  obliged 
to  work  long  into  the  night  and  more  often  part  of  the  next  day 
to  accomplish  his  task,  so  that  when  the  ^id  of  the  week  is 
reached,  instead  of  receiving  twelve  dollars  for  six  days'  worl^  he 
only  receives  eight  dollars;  in  other  words,  two  days'  labor  has  been 
sweated  out  of  his  system  without  him  receiving  any  equivalent  for 
it.  This  is  really  the  greatest  evil  of  the  "  sweating  system."  The 
law  cannot  directly  regulate  these  evils,  for  they  are  a  matter  of 
contract^  depending  entirely  upon  what  agreement  the  parties 
make  between  themselves.  There  is  one  great  difficulty,  it  must 
be  admitted,  however,  which  in  a  great  measure  frustrates  any  plan 
for  the  improvement  of  these  evils,  namely,  the  continual  importa- 
tion into  this  country  of  a  class  of  people  who  bring  all  the  evils 
of  civilization  combined  with  the  ignorance,  apathy  and  dirty 
habits  of  complete  barbarism.  When  this  unwholesome  stimulus 
to  population  now  existing  in  our  great  cities  is  checked,  we  shall 
then,  and  not  till  then,  be  following  the  course  which  botili  reason 
and  experience  point  out  as  the  most  effectual  for  tlie  improve- 
ment, not  only  of  these  evils,  but  for  a  great  many  more  that  tend 
to  the  intellectual  and  moral  depression  of  a  large  portion  of  onr 
community.  It  must  be  admitted  to  be  within  the  province  of 
human  reason  to  determine  in  what  manner  this  unrighteous  sysh 
tern  can  be  most  effectually  and  permanently  checked.  With  New 
Tork  following  Massachusetts  in  this  worthy  endeavor,  by  placing 
upon  her  statutes  a  law  which  must  sxu*ely  govern  most  of  the 
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eyils  of  this  pemidoiis  sjetem,  it  ahonld  be  the  effort  of  every  State 
in  the  Union  where  this  system  exists  to  emolate  their  example^ 
and  with  one  combined  effort  teach  the  propagators  and  liisciples 
of  this  system,  working  nnder  the  cloak  of  competition,  that  there 
is  neither  justice  nor  wisdom  in  condemning  our  suffering  fellow 
creatures  to  a  mode  of  life  In  which  the  average  duration  of  their 
existence  is  shortened,  simply  by  the  want  of  sufficient  nourish- 
ment and  unjust  remuneration  for  their  honest  toil.  If  they  do 
thiS)  it  will  take  thousands  who  are  now  in  a  hdjdesB  and  desti- 
tute condition  and  surround  them  with  all  that  stdnds  for  a  true 
American  home  life. 


THE  FACTORY  LAWS  OP  NEW  YORK  AND  THE  REGENT 

AMENDMENTS  THERETO. 

Read  by  Assistant  Factory  Inspector  John  Franey,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  President  and  Fellow  Inspectors: — ^In  presenting  for  the  con- 
sideration of  this  convention  the  subject  of  the  factory  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  announce  that  the 
Empire  State  is  probably  now  in  the  front  rank  with  respect  to 
such  legislation,  for  the  improvement  of  the  conditions  surround- 
ing those  who  toil  for  a  living  in  our  workshops,  mills  and  fac- 
tories. I  am  free  to  say  that  much  of  the  good  accomplished  has 
resulted  from  the  yearly  meetings  of  the  factoiy  inspectors,  in 
which  we  have  all  taken  part  as  members  of  the  Factory  Inspect- 
ors' Association.  It  can  not  be  denied,  that  we  have,  by  the  read- 
ing of  papers  and  the  discussions  arising  therefrom,  and  by 
comparison  with  the  laws  of  other  States  and  the  experience  of 
the  officers  intrusted  with  their  enforcement,  been  able  to  gather 
such  facts  as  would  apply  directly  upon  the  cause  which  we  all 
have  at  heart,  and  it  is  therefore  but  right  that  due  credit  should 
be  given  to  the  influence  which  has  enabled  us  to  ^nbody  among 
the  statutes  of  New  York  the  sweeping  enactments  which  are  now 
called  her  factory  laws.  We  have  not  sought,  in  the  State  from 
whence  I  come,  to  legislate  with  reference  to  the  employes  of  mer- 
oantile  establishments,  although  I  admit  that  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  a  law  which  is  necessary  for  employers  and  employes 
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In  mannfacturing  industries  is  not  also  essential  and  beneficial 
for  those  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  where  the  evils  are 
equal,  but  it  is  our  experience,  and  is  no  doubt  the  experience  of 
the  inspectors  from  other  commonwealths,  that  we  can  not  at  one 
0woop  obtain  all  the  legislation  that  may  be  desired,  for  l^slat- 
ures  are  proverbially  conservative  in  making  reforms,  and  the  thne 
has  not  yet  come  with  us  when  we  can  convince  our  lawmakers 
that  small  children  should  not  be  employed  in  retail  shops  and 
stores,  or  that  minors  and  women  should  not  be  kept  at  labor 
therein  for  the  long  periods  of  time  which  is  oftentimes  the  case^ 
Neither  have  we  sought  to  bring  within  the  scope  of  our  duties  the 
vital  subject  of  ventilation  and  proper  sanitation  in  schools,  the- 
aters and  other  public  buildings,  believing  that  such  matters 
must  be  of  necessity  postponed  until  the  force  of  the  department 
is  increased  to  such  a  number  as  would  insure  a  thorough  enforce^ 
ment  of  such  additional  laws.  In  this  paper,  therefore,  I  will  con- 
sider no  matters  that  are  not  embraced  within  the  strict  mean- 
ing  of  the  phrase  '^  Factory  Laws."  In  preissing  the  question  of 
adequate  factory  legislation  upon  the  attention  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  New  York,  we  have  had  to  meet  the  assertions  of  intep- 
ested  parties  to  the  effect  that  such  laws  tended  to  drive  manu- 
facturing industries  to  other  conmiunities  outside  of  the  State 
boundaries,  but  we  have  freely  used  the  argument  that  no  matter 
where  a  proposed  manufacturer  intended  to  locate  in  these  days^ 
he  would  find,  if  he  required  competent  labor  and  a  market  and 
shipping  facilities  for  his  goods,  that  wherever  he  would  go 
there  were  State  or  local  inspectors  who  would  Insist  upon  a 
compliance  wiHi  certain  rules  which  were  more  or  less  string^it^ 
and  that  it  was  only  a  question  of  a  very  short  time  when  every 
State  would  have  its  corps  of  factory  inspectors.  So  if  they  left 
a  State  on  account  of  factory  legislation,  where  would  they  go? 
We  also  maintained  an  emphatically  contrary  view  to  the  one 
that  factory  legislation  tended  to  curtail  the  development  of  the 
manufacturing  industries  of  a  State,  and  we  pointed  to  statistics 
to  prove  that  wherever  there  were  factory  inspectors,  the  indus- 
tries were  growing  and  thriving,  and  only  in  those  States  where 
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there  were  no  inspectore  were  such  indnfftries  weak  and  few  in 
number. 

Of  course,  we  did  not  claim  that  factory  inspectors  attracted 
manufacturing  establishments,  but  we  did  assert  that  no  sound 
and  honest  industry  could  or  would  be  ill-affected  by  conscientious 
&ctory  laws,  and  it  was  better  for  all  concerned  if  those  indus- 
tries which  could  only  thrive  by  oppression  upon  the  misfortunes 
of  its  workers  were  prevented  from  so  doing.  Again  we  claim 
that  as  our  industries  develop  there  will  always  be  a  certain  per- 
oentage  of  men  who  are  over-avaricious,  and  who  would  put  fair- 
minded  employers  in  the  same  industries  at  a  temporary  dis- 
advantage by  taking  undue  advantage  of  their  hands,  which,  if 
it  could  be  prevented,  would  be  in  the  interest  of  sound  public 
IK)licy  and  only  just  and  fair-minded  competing  concerns.  The 
number  of  employers  who  are  careless  as  to  details  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  factories,  as  we  all  know,  is  somewhat  large,  and 
these  are  always'  ready  to  receive  our  suggestions  and  conform  to 
them,  acknowledging  that  their  remissness  is  due  to  neglect  rather 
than  to  design.  This  latter  class  of  employers  and  those  who 
give  the  matter  of  factory  legislation  thoughtful  consideration 
from  the  standpoint  of  good  citizens,  are  always  to  be  found  in 
the  ranks  of  the  advocates  of  effective  factory  legislation,  and  to 
these  we  ought  to  tender  our  acknowledgments. 

Our  factory  laws  are  not  designed,  of  course,  to  have  any  direct 
effect  upon  wages,  but  it  is  indisputable  that  the  indirect  effect 
la  appreciable  and  lasting.  The  factory  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York  have  reduced  the  hours  of  labor  in  quite  a  number  of  indus- 
tries from  eleven  to  ten  hours  a  day.  This  was  equivalent  to  a 
ten  per  cent  advance  in  wages,  for  in  not  a  single  instance  that 
I  have  heard  of  was  there  a  reduction  of  wages  on  account  of 
the  reduction  of  hours.  Our  child  labor  law  at  first  prohibited 
the  employment  of  children  under  13  years  of  ag\*,  wiiich  was 
afterwards  changed  to  make  14  years  the  limit  [>ui*ing  18P7, 
there  were  110  children  under  16  years  of  ac:e  in  ever}*  1,(H)0 
workers  in  the  factories  of  New  York  State,  which  proportion  of 
child  workers  was  gradually  reduced  until  last  jcar  our  reports 
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show  that  there  were  but  forty-two  children  under  10  years  of 
age  in  every  1^000  work^s,  a  dea*eaae  in  child  labor  amounting 
to  about  sixty-two  per  cent  A  change  of  such  a  sweeping  char- 
acter, the  displacement  of  so  much  cheap  child  labor  by  older, 
better  paid  and  adult  labor,  not  only  increased  the  total  sum  paid 
to  working  people  in  the  manufacturing  interests^  but  had  a 
tendency  to  actually  increase  the  amount  received  by  individuals^ 
because  the  withdrawal  of  children  from  competition  with  adults, 
made  less  the  number  of  labor-seeking  persons,  and  according  to 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  which,  with  i^ercnce  to  this  sub- 
ject^ is  expressed  in  the  axiom  '^  when  labor  is  scarce  wages  are 
high;  when  labor  is  plentiful,  wages  are  low,"  the  employer  was 
bound  to  pay  better  wages  in  order  to  obtain  tiie  labor  he  wanted. 
So  it  is  no  idle  claim  that  we  make,  and  it  is  amply  supported 
by  our  experience  and  the  statistics  personally  gathered  by  all 
of  us,  that  the  enf(H*cement  of  the  factory  laws  bus  resulted  in 
benefiting  wage-earners  in  a  substantial  financial  way.  It  Is 
also  worthy  of  remark  in  this  connection  that  we  note  in 
New  York,  a  tendency  to  employ  fewer  women  in  industries  where 
formerly  both  men  and  women  were  employed.  Our  laws  place 
certain  restrictions  upon  the  employment  of  women,  which  does 
not  affect  men  above  18  years  of  age,  and,  of  course,  tliis  also 
would  raise  the  aggregate  wage  footing,  as  it  is  well  knoAvn  that, 
as  a  rule,  men  are  paid  more  for  the  same  work  than  women. 
The  enforcement  of  the  law  requiring  the  payment  of  wages 
weekly,  has  also  had  a  tendency  to  beneftt  wage-earners,  because 
of  a  greater  purchasing  power  which  their  money  has  when 
received  once  a  week,  instead  of  once  a  month,  when  they  were 
obliged  to  obtain  credit  at  grocery  stores,  paying  a  higher  price 
for  their  provisions,  and  which  generated  a  carelesauuss  of  the 
value  and  purchasing  power  of  money.  ■ 

[In  connection  with  his  paper,  Mr.  Franey  submitted  the 
Factory  Inspection  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  as  amended 
May  18,  1892.] 
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